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PREFACE. 



JiARLY associations and impressions are seldom en* 
tirely removed* From our youth, we have been taught 
to look upon the Greeks, and Romans, as the most 
learned and polished people. A long acquaintance with 
writers of both nations, renders us familiar with their 
history ; and, in riper years, when these people are named, 
our youthful feelings and veneration are recalled, and our 
imaginations dwell with delight on the pleasure we have . 
derived from the company of our old classical friends^ 
• In the same proportion as we have admired and revered 
the Greeks and Romans, we have been led to disregard 
and despise the Goths, for raising the standard of liberty 
upon the ruins of the Roman empire/ We have insen* 
sibly imbibed the opinions of the Roman authors which 
we have read* and, with the name of Goths, have con- 
stantly associated every species of ignorance, cruelty, and 
barbarity, not considering that we, as Englishmen, are 
indebted to the descendants of the Gothic tribes for our 
existence, our language, and our laws. ^ There is no 
doubt that the foundation of our justly admired Consti- 
tution, which distinguishes Great Britain, and makes her 
stand pre-eminent among the nations of Europe, was laid 
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by our Saxon ancestors. Indeed, " our language, our 
government, and our laws, display our Gothic ancestors 
in every part : they live, not merely in our annals and 
traditions, but in our civil institutions and perpetual dis- 
course. The parent tree is indeed greatly amplified, by 
branches engrafted on it from other regions, and by the 
new shoots, which the accidents of time, and the improve- 
ments of society, have produced ; but it discovers yet its 
Saxon origin, and retains its Saxon properties, though 
more than thirteen centuries have rolled over, with all 
their tempests and vicissitudes 1 ."* 

A brief history of the inhabitants and language of 
England will prove the truth of the preceding remark : 
but to come to any satisfactory conclusion on this sub- 
ject, we must revert to the time when Europe was first 
inhabited. 

Europe, like other parts of the world, appears to have 
been peopled from Asia. The Western regions most 
probably received their inhabitants, by three distinct 
streams of population, at distant periods, over the 
Kimmerian Bosphorus, between the Black Sea and the 
Sea of Azoph. Ancient historians concur with the 
most probable traditions respecting these three streams. 
^This is corroborated by the fact, that there are three 
different families of languages: two of these distinct 
tongues pervade the Western regions of Europe, and the 
third species prevails on the Eastern frontiers. 

The earliest stream we shall find to carry vfrith ■** l ^ e 
Gomerian, Kimmerian or Keltic race, that spread itself 
over a considerable part of Europe, particularly towards 



1 Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, 8vo. vol. i. p. 101. 
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the South and West, and from Gaul entered the British 
Isles. From the Kimmerian, Keltic or Celtic source 
have proceeded the following languages 1 : 



CELTIC. 

i 



1. The ancient 
Gaulish. 



2. The ancient 
British. 

I 



1 



3. The ancient - 
Irish. 



I.Welsh. 2. Armorican. 3. Cornish. 



1 



I.Irish. 2. Erse, or 3.Manks. 
Highland 
Scotch. 

The second distinct emigration from the "East, about 
the 7th century before the Christian sera, contained the 
Scythian, Teutonic or Gothic tribes, from which most 
of the modern nations of Europe have descended. The 
followinglanguages have flowed from the original tongues 
of these tribes 3 : — 

GOTHIC. 

TheAnglo-Saxon. TheFranco-Theotisc, TheMoeso-Gothic; TheCunbric, 
or Frantic. The written Cimbro-Go- 

thic, or Old 
Icelandic. 



1 .ModernEnglish. 

2 LowlandScotch. 

3. Belgic, or Low 

Dutch. 

4. Frisic, of Fries- 

land, in Hol- 
land. 



1. German, or 
HighDntch. 

2. Suevian, or 

German of 
Swabia. ' 

3. Swiss. 



remains of 
this tongue 
exist in the 
fragments of 
~ Ulphilas's 
translation of 
the Scripture, , 
made about 

A.Dr370. 



1. Modern 
Icelandic. 

2. Norse, or 
Norwegian. 

3. Danish. 

4. Swedish. **fl|~ 

5. Orkneyan ^ 
oftheOrk-v 
ney Isles. 



The third and most recent stream of population that 
flowed into Europe, conveyed the Slavonian or Sarmatian 
nations. These coming last, occupied the most Eastern 



* See Percy's Translation of Mallet's Northern Antiquities: Preface 
p. xvii. 
5 See Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, 8vo. vol. i. p. 26. 
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parts, as Russia 4 , Poland, Eastern Prussia, Moravia, Bo- 
hemia, and their vicinity : from these Slavonic tribes a 
third genus of European languages arose, as the Russian, 
Polish, Bohemian, Livonian, Lusatian, Moravian, Dal- 
matian, &c. 

The three stocks just mentioned were the chief sources 
of the ancient population of Europe, especially in the 
Northern and Western regions : Ionia, Greece, and the 
Southern parts, however, received colonies by sea from 
the Phoenician Pelasgi 4 , who spread over Europe the ' 
literature of the Southern parts of Asia. 

As the Slavonic or Sarmatian tribes, the third source 
of population, have never extended so far West as Eng- 
land, nor made any settlement amongst us, no further 
notice will be taken of them. We are most concerned 
with the two former streams of population. Though 
at a very early period Britain was most likely visited by 
the Phoenician and Carthaginian navigators, from whom 
the island is said to have received the name of Britain 6 , 
yet the first inhabitants were probably from Gaul or 
France, and were a part of the Kimmerian or Keltic 
tribes. 

Very little authentic information is found respecting 
Britain before the invasion of Julius Caesar, about fifty- 
five years before the Christian aera. Caesar states that 
the inhabitants, whom we have concluded of Keltic ori- 



4 See Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, 8vo. vol. i. pp. 26 & 120. 

* See Introduction, page 4. 

6 Bochart thinks that Britain is derived from the Punic *p*-rm 
Baral Anak, the land of tin. The British Isles were called Karo-ire- 
pfas by the Greeks, from xa<mre£ov, tin. Boch. Canaan, lib. I. 
c. 39, p. 720. ' ' ; , 
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gin, were very numerous 7 , _ Some pursued agriculture, - 
but most of the inferior tribes led a pastoral life, and, 
clothing themselves with skins, lived on milk and flesh. 
It was a general practice to stain themselves with woad, 
and wear long hair on their heads, while they shaved 
every part of the face except the upper lip; they would, 
therefore, have a most terrific appearance in battle. They 
were very superstitious; for, if any were afflicted with se- 
vere diseases, by the advice and assistance of their Dru- 
idical teachers, they sacrificed human victims. The 
Druids always officiated in these cruel rites 8 . 

After several attempts, Britain came under the power 
of the Romans, who imparted to this, as well as every 
nation they conquered, the privileges of their laws and 
rights. While the Romans retained possession of this 
island, they built houses or villas in the Roman v style, 
adorning them with porticoes, saloons, and baths*. What 
Rome possessed and valued was shared by the most power- 
ful natives of Britain, who were ambitious to distinguish 
themselves in the Roman arts and sciences. They must, 
therefore, have derived much information from the Ro- 
mans, who governed the island till about a.d. 409. — 
Though the Romans had* been so long in Britain, the 
great body pf the people were still of Keltic origin, re- 
taining their own language and some of their customs. 

At the fall of the Roman empire, Britain, among the 
distant provinces, threw off the Roman yoke : for when 
the emperor Constantine, who was chosen by the Britons, 
could toot render them assistance, that they might defend 

7 Cesar, lib. iv. c. 10. 8 Ibid. lib. vi. c. 15. 

9 Tacit. Vit. Agr. c. 21, and Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons > 
8vo. vol. i. p. 223. 
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themselves, they proclaimed their own independence, 
which they preserved for nearly half a century. In its 
independent state, Britain was divided into many sepa- 
rate Civ%tates K or Republics, which soon infringed upon 
each other's privileges, and caused perpetual disputes and 
contests. 

Weakened by internal warfare, they became more liable 
to the depredations of the Pic ts, Scots or Irish, and Saxons. 
In their piratical expeditions, the Saxons, for nearly two 
centuries, had occasionally enriched themselves with 
plunder from Britain. At this time, however, the Picts 
and- Scots, taking advantage of the unsettled state of 
affairs in Britain, were very successful in their predatory 
incursions. So formidable did their attacks become, 
that the Britons found it necessary to unite their ener- 
gies to repel from the island such fierce assailants. They 
assembled to choose one of their princes for a supreme 
monarch, who, in difficult affairs, was assisted by a coun- 
cil of the other chiefs. About the year 449, the king 
and British chiefs were holding a public council, to con- 
sider the best means of repelling their Irish and Scottish 
enemies, when Hengist and Horsa arrived at Ebbs-fleet, 
near Richborough, in the Isle'of Thanet. The council 
unanimously came to the resolution of engaging these 
Saxons for subsidiary soldiers against their enemies. 

The Saxons 10 were successful ; and their leaders, Hen- 
gist and Horsa, finding they were to be employed for a 
military defence, suggested the propriety, of sending for 
more of their countrymen. The British king assented, 
and many more Saxons came, to assist in preventing the 
incursions on Britain. The Picts and Scots were soon 

10 See the Grammar, page 35, Note 1 >, and Praxis, extract 5. 
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repelled $ and the Saxons, now no longer necessary for 
defence, were requested by the Britons to leave the 
country; but they refused. This led to various contests, 
till about a.d. 457, when Hengist, the Saxon leader, 
gained a permanent settlement in Kent. The Saxons 
gradually increased in power, and founded one kingdom 
after another, till the full establishment of the Octarchy, 
about a.d. 586. The Britons, for the most part, dis- 
daining the Saxon yoke, took refuge in Wales, Cornwall, 
Bretagne in France, and other places ; while those that 
remained in their native land were compelled to be me- 
nial servants to their conquerors. The Saxons were so 
numerous, and \beir conquest so complete, that they 
spread exclusively their own language in the parts which 
they occupied. They also readily imposed their own 
names on every district or place where they came i these 
Saxon names generally denoted the nature, situation, or 
some striking feature of the places to winch they were 
given. A succession of Saxon kings reigned in the bland 
for 430 years, till about the year 1016; when Canute, a 
Dane, ascended the English throne. In a little more than 
twenty years, the Saxon line was restored, and continued 
till the Norman Conquest, in 1066. 

We have seen that, though the Phoenicians may have 
visited this island in very early times, the first inhabit- 
ants were of Kimmerian or Keltic origin. These re- 
mained in possession of the country till the coming of the 
Romans under Julius Caesar, about 55 years before the 
Christian aera. The Romans were in Britain till a.d. 409. 
After their departure, the Britons were independept for 
about 48 yMrs. The Saxons then conquered the island, 
and their power existed for nearly 600 years, from a.d. 
457 till 1066, with the intermission of 26 years, when 
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Danish kings reigned. From this successive population 
Britain had obtained all the benefits which each could 
impart. The hardy and independent Saxons could not 
fail to derive some assistance from the improvements 
they found amongst the Britons, and the Roman pro* 
geny, when they arrived. " When they first landed in 
this island, they were bands of fierce, ignorant, idola- 
trous and superstitious pirates ; enthusiastically coura- 
geous, but habitually cruel. Yet from such ancestors 
a nation has, in the course of twelve centuries, been 
formed, which, inferior to none in every moral and in- 
tellectual merit, is superior to every other in the love 
and possession of useful liberty : a nation which culti- 
vates with equal success the elegancies of art, the inge- 
nious labours of industry, the energies of war, the re- 
searches of science, and the richest productions of ge- 
nius »." 

From the hasty historical view that has been taken 
of this nation, it is evident that the Saxons were the only 
conquerors, who, having expelled the preceding inhabit- 
ants, were sufficiently numerous to people the country, 
and, in a great degree, to establish their own language, 
manners, and laws. No conquest of Britain was ever so 
complete as the Saxon. " It might indeed be supposed 
that the Danes, by their repeated ravages for so many 
years, which terminated at length in a temporary or par- 
tial subjugation of the country, must have considerably 
altered the Saxon language. To this it may be answered, 
that the very nature of the Danish incursions and depre- 
dations prevented them from forming any numerous or 
permanent settlements among the inhabitants of this 

10 $ee Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, vol.'iu. p. 1. 
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country ; that the government continued in the Danish 
line of kings little more than twenty-five years; and that, 
even admitting that the language of these invaders was 
incorporated with that of the natives, it must be remem- 
bered, that it was only the addition of a kindred dialect, 
derived from the same northern source, which, from its 
mixture with the Saxon, has very properly acquired the 
appellation of Dano-Saxon. This is the dialect which 
still prevails in most of the northern eounties of Eng- 
land, where the Danes made the most lasting impression. 
But, that the reception which both they and their lan- 
guage obtained, in this country, was of the most reluc- 
tant and unwelcome kind, is evident from the spirited 
resolution formed by the nobles and principal men in 
the kingdom immediately on the death of Hardicanute, 
the last of their three kings : ' That no Dane should 
from that time be permitted to reign over England ; that 
all Danish soldiers in any city, town, or castle, should 
be ether killed, or banished from the kingdom ; and that 
whoever should from that time dare to propose to the 
people a Danish sovereign, should be. deemed a traitor 
to government, and an enemy to his country/ 

" Since, then, this temporary or partial usurpation of 
the Danes occasioned so little alteration in the ancient 
language and inhabitants of our island, let us examine, 
how far the more exorbitant and oppressive sway of the 
Normans, tended to produce a more sensible impres- 
sion. 

" The peculiar circumstances attending the usurpation; 
of William the First undoubtedly afforded him an op- 
portunity of completely establishing the feudal system 
in this country, with the utmost rigour and severity 
which that degrading state of vassalage was capable of 
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admitting. To gratify and reward his followers and 
friends, he distributed amongst them the lands, the lord- I 
ships, the bishoprics, the monasteries, and the churches, 
of the vanquished inhabitants ; whom he dispossessed by j 
the right of conquest, that is, the will of the conqueror, | 
of all their ancient domains, as well as of all civil offices 
and places of trust : so that, for a cenjtury or two, a few ! 
Norman bishops and barons, enjoying the exclusive fa- 
vour of the reigning monarch, or sometimes even teach- 
ing him to tremble on his throne, ruled the whole nation 
with a rod of iron, and presided over the lives and liber* 
ties of millions. Some are also of opinion, that an in- 
effectual attempt w*s made to establish throughout the 
whole island that new-Dangled language which the Nor- 
mans had acquired during their residence in that part of 
France to which they gave their name. It is certain, 
indeed, that the greater part of the laws and the public 
instruments of the kingdom which were not written in 
Latin, were written in Norman-French : but this was, 
perhaps, the Natural effect of circumstances, rather than 
the result of any political determination/ For it is well 
known that there were also some, charters written in the 
Saxon language, from the reign of William the First 
even to that of Henry the Third. We may likewise 
safely conclude that the Saxon language, mixed indeed, 
first with the Danish and afterwards with the Norman- 
French, still continued to be almost universally spoken, 
if not written, by the vulgar ; till at length our present 
language was formed, by a gradual combination of the 
different dialects spoken by the Norman barons and the 
native peasants of the country. In fact, the ancestors oi 
those very Normans who settled in Neustria, like the 
Danes and Norwegians, who were continually issuing 
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from the same northern hive, spoke a language not very 
different from the old Saxon; but being afterwards blend* 
ed with the language of the natives, which was a corrupt 
species of the Latin, built on the foundation of the an* 
cient Gaelic or Celtic, it appeared quite in a new form 
when brought by the Normans into England. x But the 
Norman as well as the Danish families were so few in 
comparison with the ancient inhabitants of the codhtry, 
and their domineering conduct was so little calculated 
to recommend their vocabulary, that a preponderating 
portion of the Anglo-Saxon dialect continued for seve- 
ral centuries to be incorporated into our written as well 
as oral language, till by a natural process it began at 
length to predominate entirely over the other ingredients. 
The great mass of the people of this country, notwith- 
standing the predatory incursions of the Danes, the suc- 
cessful invasion of the Normans, and the occasional in- 
troduction of foreign families into the kingdom at dif- 
ferent times, continue at this day to be of Saxon origin : 
whence it follows as a natural consequence, that the 
present language of Englishmen is not that heteroge- 
neous compound which sortie imagine, compiled from 
the jarring and. corrupted elements of Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, French, Spanish, and Italian, but completely 
Anglo-Saxon in its whole idiom and construction. 

" If we examine the most simple specimens of our 
written language, or that which is used in our colloquial 
intercourse with each other on ordinary occasions, we 
shall find the average Saxon words to be not less than 
eight out of ten; or, on the most moderate compu- 
tation, fifteen out of .twenty! Indeed, the learned 
Dr. Hickes has already observed, that of fifty+eightwarcls 
of which the Lord's Prayer is composed, not more than 
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three words are of Gallo-Norman introduction ; and 
those two are corruptions from the Latin, which cannot 
he said of the Saxon. The xemd\mn%jifty-Jive are im- 
mediately and originally derivable from the Anglo- 
Saxon! 

" But not to insist on favourable proofs, let us indis- 
criminately take as an example any passage from any of 
our best writers, either in verse or prose, and we shall 
find, on experiment, that the proportion of Saxon words 
is in general not less than what I have specified above : 
for instance, let us analyse the following exordium of 
Milton s Paradise Lost: an exordium which has been 
always admired for its majestic simplicity, and unaffected 
grandeur of diction 12 . 

<f Of mans first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden 5 till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat — 
Sing, heavenly muse — " &c. 

In the two following examples, the words immediately 
derived from the Saxon are still more numerous : — 

" Then when Mary was come where Jesus was, and 
saw him, she Yell down at his feet, saying unto him, 
Lord, if thou hadst been here my brother had not died. 
When Jesus, therefore, saw her weeping, and the Jews 
also weeping which came with her, he groaned in the 
spirit, and was troubled. And said, Where have ye laid 
him ? They said unto him, Lord, come and see. Jesus 
wept. Then said the Jews, Behold how he loved him ! " 
John xi. 32—36. 

,a "See Ingram's Inaugural Lecture on the Utility of Anglo-Saxon 
literature, &c. (4to. Oxford, 1 807), p. 1 6—18. . 
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" Every man, being conscious to himself that he thinks, 
and that which his mind is applied about whilst think- 
ing being the ideas that are there; it is past doubt, that 
men have in their minds several ideas. Such as are 
those expressed by the words, whiteness, hardness, sweet- 
ness, thinking, motion, man, elephant, army, drunken- 
ness, and others. It is in the first place, then, to be 
inquired, how he comes by them ? I know it is a received 
doctrine that men have native ideas and original cha- 
racters stamped upon their minds in their very first be- 
ing." — Locke's Essay, book xi. ch. 1. 

In the preceding extracts, all the words in Roman let- 
ters are derived immediately from the Anglo-Saxon: 
only the few words in Italics have a different origin. 

The Anglo-Saxon language is not only interesting, 
being the ground of the modern English, but it is 
" one of those ancient languages to which we may suc- 
cessfully refer, in our inquiries how language has been 
constructed." 

The following example will be sufficient to show the 
compositive power of the Saxon language, and how 
many words may be legitimately formed from one single 
root: — 

" THE ANCIENT NOUN. 

!L 9 > the mind, genius, the intellect, the sense. 
Secondary meaning : — wisdom, prudence. 

" Noun applied as an adjective : 

pitra. 

pite, wise, skilful. 

ge-pita, conscious : hence,' a witness. 
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" Verb formed from the noun : 
pitran, to know, to perceive. 
je-pitan, to understand. 
pitejian, to prophesy. 

" Adjectives composed of the ancient noun, and an ad- 
ditional syllable, or word : 

j>itti£, y wise, skilled, ingenious, prudent. 

.je-pitij, knowing, wise, intelligent. 

je-pitleap ignorant, foolish. 

je-pitrij, intelligent, conscious. 

ge-pitj-eoc, ill in mind, demoniac. 

pitol, pittol, wise, knowing. 

" Secondary nouns, formed from the ancient noun and 
another noun : 

pitebom, the knowledge of judgement y prediction. 

piteja, a prophet. 

pitegun j, prophecy. 

pite •faja^ a prophet. 

jepitleaj-t,/©/^, madness. 

je-pit-loca, the mind. 

je-pitnejye, witness. 

je-pitj-cipe, witness. 

pite-clope, trifles. 

pit-pojib, the answer of the wise. 

" Nouns of more recent date, having been formed out 
of the adjectives : 

je-pit-peocnef, insanity. 

pitijbom, knowledge, wisdom, prescience. 

pitolnejye, knowledge, wisdom. 

" Secondary adjective, or one formed upon the secon- 
dary noun : 

pitebomhc, prophetical. 
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"Conjunctions: 

£t*fa^ i^eed, for, but, to wit. 
" Adverbs, formed from participles and adjectives : 

It may be further observed, that the Saxons, as well 
as the Greeks, had a language which by composition 
would, in the name, often express the nature of the thing. 
Ac an oak, cojm com; a corn of the oak, an acorn. 
Ppeoj-t-jxyjie a priest-shire, parish. CDona$-j*eoc one 
who is sick every month, moon-sick, lunatic. GojiS- 
jemet is the same as the Greek word rsw/xsTf ice, Geo- 
metry, the measure of the earth ; from eojiS earth, and 
jemet, measure. The SaXon word I/ejiim-cpaeptij de- 
notes one skilful in numbers, or an arithmetician ; from 
jejuni number, and cjiaeptij crafty, knowing, skilful, 
&c. The Saxon word is even more expressive than 
the Greek ApiOj^uKog an Arithmetician. One whom 
we call, from the Greek, an Astronomer, Rhetorician, and 
a Grammarian, the Saxons most appropriately denomi- 
nated Tunjol-cjiaeptij, Spjiaec-cjiaeptij, and Staep- 
qiaepnj: — tungol is a star, j-pjiaec is speech, and ptaep 
is •a letter. Death is expressed by Eajt-jebal soul" 
separation. 

The language as well as the sentiments of Mr, In- 
gram may be again adopted : — " That the Anglo-Saxon 
language has a peculiar share of importance and interest ; 
tbat it is capable of elucidating the principles of gram- 
matical science, and of leading us to a philosophical 

" See Turner s History of the Anglo-Saxon*. 8vo. vol. i. page &78. , 
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theory of language, has been sufficiently shown by the 
preceding remarks, but more fully by the ingenious au- 
thor of the Diversions qfPurley, and the accurate writer 
of The History of the Anglo-Saxons-. Indeed, an ex- 
clusive attention to the more learned and refined lan- 
guages has too frequently beguiled men of the greatest 
talents and erudition into very erroneous conclusions on 
philological subjects. 

" If we consult merely our own pleasure in reading, 
perhaps there cannot be a doubt, that every person of a 
classical taste and* elegant turn of mind will be disposed 
to dedicate the greatest portion of his time to the im- 
mortal volumes of ancient Greece and Rome, and to the 
works of the best historians, statesmen, poets, and philo- 
sophers, of modern Europe : but, if we would acquire an. 
enlarged and comprehensive view of the history of man ; 
if we would trace his progress from ignorance to know- 
ledge, from rudeness to refinement ; if we would observe 
how his complicated improvements in speech have main* 
tained an uniform correspondence with the gradual ex- 
pansion of his mind ; if we would remark how regularly 
his distinctive variety of words has increased in the same 
proportion as he has enlarged the circle of his ideas ; if, . 
from the investigation of these circumstances, we would 
endeavour to add to the public stock of information on 
a very abstruse but highly interesting subject, wq. must 
examine the written symbols of organic sounds adopted 
in the most remote ages and nations, and in the most 
rude as well as in the most refined periods of society ; 
we must study the comparative anatomy of human lan- 
guage; we must dissect, we must analyse, we must dis- 
unite, and compare ; we must descend from the gratify- 
ing spectacle of symmetry arid proportion, to the most 
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minute combination of two or more component parts ; 
we must not only trace the operations of the human mind 
in tiie sublime flights of poetry, the copious streams of 
eloquence, and the abstruse paths of abstract science and 
philosophy ; we must also consider man in the infancy 
of society, and in the infancy of life ; we must divest him 
of his eight parts of speech, and hear him deliver his 
thoughts with little more assistance than that of a noun 
and a verb only ; we must tear from him, however re- 
luctantly, that gaudy plumage, those borrowed wings, 
(eTscc vregosvra,) composed of soft and beautiful feathers 
hermetically adjusted, by which he has been enabled to 
soar with triumphant glory to the highest regions of 
human fancy ! We must behold him a poor defenceless 
creature, surrounded with wants which he struggles to 
express^ and agitated by sensations which he labours to 
communicate ! We shall then see how various causes, of 
a local, temporary, and arbitrary nature, have influenced 
his ideas, and the language in which he has embodied 
them. . In this point of view, therefore, the language of 
our Saxon ancestors, of which some specimens remain 
of considerable antiquity, will appear highly interesting 
and important to the philosophical inquirer IS ." 

It must be granted that the Saxon is not an original 
language, but it is of considerable antiquity. The Saxons 
were as far West as the Elbe in the days of Ptolemy w , 
ad. 141. Their situation seems to indicate that they 
moved among the first tribes of the Teutonic emigrations, 
and, therefore, that they visited Europe as soon as any 
other Gothic tribe. There does not appear to be any 

19 Ingram's Inaugural Lecture on the Utility of Anglo-Saxon Li- 
terature, fire. pp. 29— 32. 

** CI. Ptolemseus, Geog. lib. ii. ell. 

b 
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evidence for the long received opinion that the Meeso- 
Gothic language preceded the Saxon. They seem to be 
more like sister languages, both descended from a Scy- 
thian, Teutonic, or Gothie parent : perhaps the Saxon 
is the older, and it is certainly of such importance that, 
without it, no one can fully enter into the vernacular idiom 
of the English language and other Northern tongues; for, 
from the same source as the Anglo-Saxon, flows the 
greatest part of almost every language in the North of 
Europe. The radical part of the modern English is of 
Gothic origin, while the terms of arts and sciences, and 
many words recently adopted by us, are derived from 
the Gf eek and Roman tongues. Thus, the rapid current 
of European eloquence may be considered as flowing di- 
rectly from the Gothic fountain, receiving in its subse- 
quent course a confluence of fructifying and limpid 
streams from the more genial climes of Greece andRome. 

If enough have not been already advanced on the ex- 
cellence oF the Anglo-Saxon language to recommend it 
to more general notice, the following remarks may show 
what inducements there are to the cultivation of Anglo- 
Saxon literature : these will be sufficiently strong, if the 
knowledge of Saxon be intimately connected with the 
original introduction and establishment of our present 
language and, /««*?, our liberty, and our religion. 

" That no man can shine at the bar, in the senate, or 
in the pulpit, without a knowledge of Anglo-Saxon lite- 
rature, it would be ridiculous to assert. But that a strong 
and steady light may be reflected from this quarter on 
many points of the municipal and common law, the 
theory of pur political constitution, and the internal his- 
tory of our religion, I trust no Englishman of the present 
day will venture to deny. 
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xi Where is the lawyer who will not derive an accession 
of solid information from a perusal of the Anglo-Saxon 
laws, published by Lambard, Wheloe, and Wilkins ? not 
to mention the various charters and legal instruments 
that are still extant, together with the ancient records of 
our county courts; on the foundations of which iaerected 
the whole superstructure of our forensic practice. What 
patriot is there, whose heart does not burn within him 
whilst he is reading the language in which the immprtal 
Alfred and other Saxon kings composed the elements of 
our envied code of laws, and pourtrayed the grand out- 
lines of our free constitution ? 

" When the divine contemplates a work so extraordi* 
nary as the translation of Venerable Bede's JEccJesi* 
asikal History, as well as the various other works of 
piety translated by king Alfred into his native language, 
will he not be filled with additional admiration of that 
Providence, by which a wise and benevolent king was led, 
amidst the horrors and difficulties of continual warfare, to 
inform the manners, regulate the .conduct, and enlighten 
the minds, of his rude and illiterate subjects ? The whole 
fabric of our laws, indeed, ecclesiastical as well as eivil, 
is bulk on a Saxon foundation. The criminal law of 
every country undergoes considerable and frequent 
changes in the progress of national refinement; but the 
structure of the civil code, and of municipal regulations, 
as well as the general complexion of the common law, 
continues, like the forms of government, to be main- 
tained and supported in the same state for many ages. 
Accordingly we find, that, though many barbarous modes 
of punishment, adopted by our Saxon ancestors, have 
been long since abolished, yet the remains of their civil 
and municipal customs and regulations are still visible 

b2 
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in bur cities, towns, and villages. We have an obvious 
and striking proof of this, even in our modern names of 
offices, terms of police, and titles of honour ; as there is 
at this moment scarcely a civil magistrate or a parochial 
officer, from the highest denomination to the lowest, 
whose 'duty, rank, and qualifications, are not emphati- 
cally comprised in a Saxon appellation. 

" Nor ought we to omit to mention, that to our Saxon 
ancestors has been generally attributed that envied pal- 
ladium of English liberty, the trial by jury. And, though 
the learned Dr. Hickes is of opinion that this celebrated 
form of juridical decision was not introduced into our 
courts of justice till the reign of Henry the Second, being 
brought, as he thinks, immediately from Normandy, and 
originally from Scandinavia ; yet his elaborate examina- 
tion of the subject seems only to prove, that the jurors, 
or arbitrators, were then first limited to the mysterious 
number twelve! For that this fundamental principle 
of justice regulated the public proceedings of our Saxon 
ancestors, is evident even from those very records and .legal 
instruments that are quoted by Dr. Hickes, as well as 
from many others, in which all the freeholders and prin- 
cipal men of a county, forming, as it were, * grand Jury, 
not restricted in number, are represented as meeting to- 
gether, to hear and determine all causes whatever, whe- 
ther of a. public or personal nature. The same pure 
principle of practical equity has, from time immemorial, 
pervaded not only our great courts of justice, but also 
the inferior courts of our manerial lords, where all local 
matters are, or ought to be, according to ancient custom, 
regularly presented and adjusted by a jury of the principal 
landholders or copyholders, not restricted to the number 
twelve, forming what is called the homage. It is re- 
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markable, that when earl Godwin and his son Harold 
were cited to appear before Edward the Confessor at 
London, they were allowed the privilege of being at- 
tended by twelve men ; whilst their cause was tried and 
determined by an assembly of all the nobles. What 
essential difference is there in the trial of a nobleman of 
the present day, who is allowed every privilege consistent 
with the splendour of his rank, and is finally acquitted or 
condemned by a majority of the whole house of 
which he is a member ?' It appears then, that among 
our Saxon ancestors the affairs of individuals, particularly 
those of superior rank and dignity, were examined with 
' as much attention and solemnity as the affairs of the 
nation ; and as the reigning monarch held his court at 
different places, or convened his elders and thanes for 
local as well as general purposes, the cause of an indivi- 
dual was often tried before the same assembly of the wise 
which regulated the concerns of the state. And so at- 
tentive were our Saxon kings to the liberties of the people, 
that they seem never to have transacted any business of 
importance without having previously consulted this great 
assembly of the wise, consisting of the elders and nobles 
who formed the grand council of the nation. Who does 
not perceive here the germ of the English Constitution, 
the spirit which guides the wisest and best of our kings, 
and the principle of our national pre-eminence ? What 
are our present parliaments, but the revival of thfe free 
and simple witena-gemotes of our Saxon ancestors ? It 
is remarkable, indeed, that the establishment of this bul- 
wark of our constitution is coeval with the destruction of 
Norman tyranny and the recovery of Saxon freedom ; for, - 
however historians may differ with respect to the precise 
sera of the first assembling of a parliament, we may well 
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rest assured that there b nothing French or Norman in 
it but the name. 

u That the pure and holy feliglow which we profess 
can derive any assistance from thd cultivation of Anglo- 
Saxon literature, some perhaps will be disposed to deny; 
yet the same persons must allow that the Anglo-Saxon 
language is of as mtich service to the cause of religion asf 
any other; and, considered with a view to that system 
of religious discipline which was established at the Re- 
formation, — as well as to the general history of the 
Christian chureh,«~its utility will be confessed by many 
to be unquestionably great. In short, the various works 
Of piety and devotion which are still extant in the Saxon 
language, not to mention the curious translations of the 
most material parts of the Old and New Testament, 
may be consulted With advantage by the theological stu- 
dent of the present day, as they satisfactorily show how 
for the doctrine and discipline of the Anglo-Saxon church 
agree with the present established religion w . w 

The advantages of cultivating the Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage will be further evident, if we recollecfc that, in this 
tongue, many Manuscripts which are of great value are 
now shut up from the world in the libraries w of the 

** Ingram's Inaugural Lectwre, p. 19—25. 

" "Almost the whole stock of the kingdom came mto three collec- 
tions j—that of Archbishop Parker, given to Bennet College in Cam- 
bridge 5 Archbishop Laud's, given to the Bodleidn Library $ and that 
of Sir Robert Cotton, now the richest treasure of that noble library." 
—Camden's Life, prefixed to Gibson's edition of the Britannia. 

In the magnificent collection of manuscripts of His Grace the Duke 
of Buckingham and Chandos at Stowe, are found several Saxon char- 
ters and manuscripts that precede the eleventh century. All these are 
particularly described by the learned Dr. O'Conor in his elaborate and 
valuable Catalogue of the Stowe Manuscripts. 
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learned, for want of a fliore general acquaintance with 
the Saxon. 

The number of historical facts developed, and errors 
corrected, by Mr< Turner, in his History of the Anglo* 
Savons, proves how indispensable a knowledge of the 
language is to an historian, particularly during the period 
of the Saxon dynasty in the island, whether his history 
relate to ecclesiastical or civil concerns. 

Many inscriptions on monuments and coins, the 
utility of which none will question, cannot be understood 
without a knowledge of this tongue. 

" No person can doubt of the indispensable utility of 
Saxon literature in elucidating the topography and anti- 
quities of our own island, — in explaining our proper 
names, and the origin of families, — in illustrating our 
provincial dialects and local customs ; all which are the 
memorials of the ancient manners and characters of our 
ancestors ; and .without a knowledge of which every 
Englishman must be imperfectly acquainted with the 
history of his own country 'V . 

Such being the importance of Anglo-Saxon literature^ 
it may be proper to inquire what works have been written 
to facilitate the acquisition of the language; previously 
remarking, that the art of grammar was posterior to that 
of language : for language was not modelled by the rules 
of grammar, ,b*}t, grammar was formed from language* 
The Hebrew is ^thought to be the most ancient tongue ; 
and yet there was no grammar of it till about A.D. 1040, 
when one was compiled by Rabbi Judah Chiug of Fez 



17 Ingram's Lecture, p. 28 : and for a more full account of the 
utility of Saxon, see Hickes's Dissertatio Epistolaris. See also Dr. Sil- 
ver's interesting Lecture on the Study of Anglo- Saxon, Oxford, 1822. 
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in Africa 18 . The Greeks and Romans had grammarians 
many centuries before the Jews, but not till long after 
their languages had flourished and become copious. Plato, 
who lived in the fourth century before the Christian sera, 
was the first that considered grammar: Aristotle, the first 
that wrote upon it, and reduced it to an art : and Epi- 
curus, the first that publicly taught it among the Gre- 
cians 19 . According to Suetonius, the art of grammar 
was first brought to Rome, between the second and 
third Punic war, about 170 years B.C., by Crates Mal- 
lotes, the ambassador from king Attalus to the Roman 
Senate". 

The Gothic languages were not reduced to the form 
of grammar till some centuries after the Christian sera. 
The first grammatical work we have in Saxon is a Latin 
grammar written in the tenth century by iElfric an abbot : 
this is probably the same^Elfric who was afterwards arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The work chiefly consists of ex- 
tracts from Priscian and Donatus, translated into Saxon 
for the use of those Saxon youths who were studying 
Latin. It was published in folio at Oxford 1659, at the 
end of Somner's Dictionary, with this title, "AElfrici, 
Abbatis sui temporis dignissimiy Grammatici vutgo 
dicti> Grammatica Latino- Saxonica ; una cum ejusdem 
JElfrici Glossario Latino- Saxonico. Utrumque ante 
annos phis minus septingentos scriptis mandatum, in 
gratiam lingua: Anglo- Saxonica studiosorum, nuncpri- 
mum in lucent edidit Guliel. Somnerus Cantuarien™ 

18 See Vossvus, De Arte Grammatica, lib. i. c. 4. and Bishop Wilkins's 
Essay towards a Real Character and a Philosophical Language, p. 19. 

19 Vossius, lib. i. cap. 3 j Polydor. Virgil, lib. i. cap. 7 -, and Wil- 
kins's Essay, p. 20. 

90 See Wilkins's Essay towards a Real Character, 8fc. p. 20. 
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1. The first Anglo-Saxon Grammar ever published 
was the following, in 4to, # at Oxford : lnstitutiones 
Grammatics Anglo- Saxonica, et MtBSoJGU>thic<R> Auc- 
tore Georgio Hickesio, Ecclesta Anglicana Pres- 
bytero. Grammatica Islandica Runolphi Jonje. 
Catalogus Librorum Septentrionalium. Accedit Ed- 
vardi Bernardi Etymologtcon Britannicum. Oxo- 
nue e Theatro SAeldoniano, 1689. Typis Junianis. 

In the Preface, Dr. Hickes mentions a Saxon Grammar 
in manuscript, by Jocelin, which coyld not be found. 
That there was a Grammar is evident, from the Index 
of it, which still remains in the Bodleian Library 81 . In 
the same library there are a few loose sheets, with some 
forms of Declensions, by the learned Mareschal". These 
are nearly all that can be found : Dr. Hickes may, there- 
fore, be considered the first who reduced the Saxon lan- 
guage to the form of Grammar. 

2. In 1705, at the same place, an enlarged edition of 
the preceding Grammar was published, in folio. It was 
so much enlarged and improved, as to be considered a 
new work ; it had, therefore, this title ; 

Linguarum Vett. Septentrionalium Thesaurus Gram- 
matico-Criticus et Archaologicus. Auctore Georgio 
Hickesio, S. T.P. 

Whether bound in 2 or 3 vols., the arrangement of 
the work is as follows : 



21 The Title is Dktionariolum, sive Index Alphabeticus Vocum 
Saxonicarum (nifallor) omnium, quas complectitur Grammatica claris- 
smi viri Domini Jobannis Josselini. — Item alius Index, &c. See 
Wanley's Catalogue, p. 101. and Hickes's Preface, p. 1. 

n Grammaticalia quadam Anglo-Saxonica per D. Tbomam Mare- 
schallum in solutis schedis scripta, et inter codd. ejus MSS. reposita. 
Wanley, p. 102. 
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I. Pars Prima, seu Institutions Grammatics Anglo- 
Saxonxca et Mceso-Gothica. pp, 235. 

II. Ejusdem Pars Secunda, seu Institutions Gram* 
maticm Franco* Theotisca. pp. 111. 

IIL Ejusdem Pars Tertia, seu Grammatics Islandicaz 
Rudiment a. pp. 92. 

IV, De Liiteraturm Septentrionalis Utilitate 9 sive de 
Linguarum Vett. Septentrionalium Usu Dissertatio 
Epistolaris, cum Numismatibus Scwonicis* pp. 188. 

V. Antique Literature Septentrionalis Liber alter, 
seu Librorum vett* Septentrionalium 8fc. Catalogue 
Historieo-Criticus fyc< pp. 326. Cum totius operis 
sex Indicibus* 

This ta a, very valuable and splendid work, that mani- 
fests the indefatigable industry and extensive learning of 
Dr. Hickes, and of Mr. Wanley who wrote the Liber 
alter, containing a Catalogue of the Saxon books and 
charters that he found in our libraries. The whole work is 
enriched with many valuable plates, fac-similes of manu- 
scripts, bad every illustration desirable in such a work. 

3. Soon after the appearance of Dr. Hickes's great and 
learned work, the Rev. £. Thwaites* of Queen's College *, 

* " The restorer of the knowledge of the Septentrional languages 
in England was Mr. Francis Junius, the son of Mr. Francis Jtfaiti* 
the theologfct of Heidelberg j (for an account of Days, the fast 
Saxon printer in England, see Introduction p. 12, note 17 $) *ad Mr. 
Junius, though a foreigner, must with us have preference 5 for the 
Gothic and Saxon Gospels published by Dr. M ar e schal (Mr. Juntos, 
who was Dr. MareschaTs instructor, must sustain no injury by our 
attributing to one, a joint work of both, printed with tbe types and 
at the charge of Mr. Junius,) were, printed at Doit, and Dr. Mare- 
schal brought no new types into the kingdom : but in the year 1654 
Mr. Junius, being then at Amsterdam, procured a set of € Saxonic 
types to be cut, matriculated, and cast, thinking himself enabled by 
some good subsidyes which he had met with in Germany to add some* 
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Oxford, published in 8vo a small Grammar witboat his 
name: Grammatka Anglo-Saxonica ex Hickesiano 

thing to that which had been before done by Melchior Goldastus and 
Marquardus Freherus in Francic and Alemannic antiquity/ as he says 
in a letter to Mr. Selden, a copy of which may be seen in the Preface to 
Dr. Hjckes*s Thesaurus. 

" These types Mr, Junius brought with him into England, and with 
them types for the Gothic, Runic, Danish, Islandic, Greek, Roman, 
Italic, and English, (the English of a very pretty face,) all cast to a 
pica body that they might stand together : but he brdught the letter 
only, without punches or matrices, and in the year 1677 gave them 
with a fount of English SwAlisft to the University of Oxford, where 
they Aow are. [The author afterwards, p. 44, says that Mr. Junius 
brought the matrices, and gave them to the University.] 

" In the mean time Mr. Dodsworth and Sir William Dugdale had 
published the Monasticon, and Mr. Somtief his Saxon Dictionary, 
which was printed at Oxford in the year 1659 with the University 
types, though Mr. Somner had from the death of Mr. Wheelock en- 
joyed, and did then enjoy, the salary appertaining to the Saxon lee* 
ture founded at Cambridge by Sir Henry Spelman : for which the most 
probable reason we can assign, is this : that the University of Carn^ 
bridge had not letter suited to the purpose : for though Mr. Whee* 
lock's edition of BeaVs Ecclesiastical History published in 1644 was 
printed at Cambridge, it was printed on a type too large for a Dic- 
tionary." Dissertation on EngHh Typographical Founders, by Edwarb 
Rows Mores, A.M. & A,S.S. p. 15. 

" The study of these languages, after the death of Mr. Junius, was 
cultivated with greater ardour through the means and by the labour of 
Dr. Hickes, who having received the tincture from Dr. Mareschal rec- 
tor of Lincoln College, of which college Dr. Hicke* was fellow, was 
excited by Bishop Fell to the publication of the Institutiones Gram- 
mat. Anglo-Saxonica et Mseso-Gothka, printed at Oxford in 1689 : but 
the Doctor after the Revolution entered into the inmost recesses of 
the BoreaUan languages, instigated thereunto principally by Dr. 
Kennet, that Dr. Hickes's mind and pen might 'be diverted from the 
politics of the time. Dr. Hickes was a Nonjuror, Dr. Kennet a Whig, 
afterwards Bishop of Peterborough." p. 26, 

" In Dr. Hickes's time there was as it were a profiuvium of Saxon- 
uts springing all from the same fountain , The Queen's College in 
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Linguarum Septentrionalium Thesauro ewcerpta. Ox- 
onise, 17 11. This little work only extends to 48 octavo 
pages; but being closely printed, it contains most of what 
is necessary for the young Saxon student ; and, for the 
alphabetical arrangement of the irregular verbs, and some 
other particulars, it is a more practical and convenient 
work for a learner than Dr. Hickes's large Thesaurus. 

4. The next Grammar, compiled from the works of 
Dr. .Hickes and Mr. Thwaites, was published with the 
following title : The Rudiments of Grammar for the 
English-Saxon Tongue ; first given in English, with 
an Apology for the Study of Northern Antiquities, 
being very useful towards the understanding our An- 
cient English Poets, and other Writers. By Elizabeth 



the University of Oxford, the nursing mother of Arctoans, — and of 
us 3 who are joyful upon every remembrance to make acknowledge- 
ment of love unfeigned to the House of Egles field. Bishop Tanner, 
Bishop Nicolson, Bishop Gibson, Mr. Thwaites, Mr. Elstob, Mr. 
Benson, Mr Rawlinson, were the lights of Anglo-Saxonic literature : 
Mr. Thwaites the principal, the accurate editor of the Saxon Hepta- 
teuch. With them must be numbered Dr. William Hopkins, canon 
of Worcester, Mr. Humphrey Wanley (of Univ. College, we think, 
author of the historical and critical Catalogue of the Septentrional 
MSS. remaining in England, which makes the latter part of Dr. 
Hickes*s Thesaurus) librarian to the Earl of Oxford, and son of the 
Rev. Nathaniel Wanley, — and a young lady Miss Eliz. Elstob the 
sister of Mr. Elstob, and the vndefessa comes of his studies ; a female 
student in the University. This lady procured a fount of Saxon to 
be cut according to her own delineation from MSS., which was after* 
wards presented by Mr. Bowyer to the Clarendorian." — " Her portrait 
ture may be seen in the Initial G of the English Saxon Homily on 
the Birth-day of St. Gregory." — Mores's Dissertation, p. 2/ — 30. 

The types used in this Grammar are those of Messrs. Fry, witH 
some additions and alterations made under the direction of Messrs. 
R. and A. Taylor for Mr. Ingram's edition of the Saxon Chronicle, 
which is shortly to appear. 
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Elstob. Small 4to. London, 1715. This was the first 
Saxon Grammar that was published in English. 

5. In 1726 a very short and imperfect Saxon Gram- 
mar appeared in a collection of Grammars, with this 
title: An Introduction to an English Grammar, con- 
taining I. A Compendious Way to master any Language 
in the World. II. A Particular Account of Eastern 
Tongues, 8fc. III. A Dissertation on the Saxon. 
IV. A Grammar of it, being No. X of the Complete 
Linguist ; or Universal Grammar. By J . Hen let, M. A. 
The preface extends to xxxv pages, in which there is a 
History of the Gothic tongues, and some other particu- 
lars, on which, for correctness, much dependence cannot 
be placed. The Grammar contains 6 1 pages, and is a 
very imperfect abstract of Hickes. 

6. Mr. Lye wrote a valuable Saxon Grammar, which 
he prefixed to his edition of Jvmi Etymologicum 
Anglicanum. The title of the whole work runs thus : 
FrancisciJunu FrancisciJUU Etymologicum Angli* 
canum. Ex autographo descripsit et accessionibus per* 
multis auctum edidit Ebjtarvus Lye, A.M. Ecclesw 
parochialis de Yardley- Hastings in agro Northamp- 
toniensi Rector. Pramittuntur Vita Auctoris et Gram- 
matica Anglo-Saxonica. Oxonii 1743. Folio. No 
notice can here be taken of the Dictionary ; but of the 
Grammar prefixed to it, the author remarks, " Prsemisi 
GrammaticamAnglo-Saxonicam. CI EdwardusThwaites 
olim Collegii Reginensis Socius et Linguae Grsecae Pro- 
fessor Grammaticam ex Hickesiano Thesauro excerptam 
evulgavit. Hanc ego in auctarium dedi multis partibus 
emendatiorem, praesertim ubi nominum declinationes 
tractantur, et orationis constructio sive Syntaxis. Haec 
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valdc mihi videbatiu* derfderari, ill® nwraero ebundare ; 
quapropter illas intra termiaos definivi, et pro septem ties 
iantum posui." The alterations in this Grammar are 
very judicious ; they are real improvements, which were 
made in a long and close attention to the language. The 
author's critical knowledge of Saxon will be evident, upon 
examining the Grammar, as well as the Dictionary whieh 
was compiled by him and afterwards published by the 
Rev. Owen Manning in 1772. 

7. The title of Mr. Lye's work just mentioned, is 
Dictionarium Sawomco et Got/uco-L&tinum. Awtfore 
Edvarbo Lye, A.M. Rectere de Yardley* Hastings 
in agro Northantomensi. Accedunt Fragwenta Ver* 
sxortis Ulphilana, necnon Opuseuia qiuzdam Anglo* 
Saxonica. Edidit, nmmullis vocabuHs auxit, plurimis 
exemplis iUustravit, et Grammaticam utriusque Lingua 
pramisit, Owen Manning, S. T. P. Canon. Lincoln., 
Vicarius dt Godehnmg, et Rector de Peperkarour in agro 
Surreiensi; necnon Reg. Societ. et Reg. Societ. Antiqu. 
Loud. Socius. Londini 1772, in 2 vol. Folio. The 
Anglo-Saxon and MoesoGothic Grammars prefixed by 
Mr. Manning are more systematic and regular than the 
six preceding ; but they contain little that is not found 
in the works of his predecessors. 

8. The following Grammar has been recently publish* 
ed in Danish : Angelsaksisk Sproglare tilligem&d en, 
kort Lasebog ved R. K. Rask. Stokholm 1817. Or, 
An Anglo-Saxon Grammar, together with a short 
Prams. By R. K. Rask.— This is an original and 
useful work. The author has manifested a considerable 
depth of research, and has formed his Grammar on Lbe 
plan of other Northern languages, with most of which 
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he appears intimately acquainted. He has given an 
abstract of Saxon poetry, and a small Praxis, with short 
notes. 

In 1819 appeared The Elements of Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar ; to which are added a Praxis and Voca- 
bulary. By the Rev. J. L. Sisson, M.A. of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge. This is a small work of only 84 pages 
in 12mo, on the plan of Hickes. The author introduces 
his work by observing, "The following pages have been 
compiled with a view of offering to the public, in a com- 
pressed form, the principal parts of Dr. Hickes's Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar" The author, however, has followed 
Manning in the declensions of nouns, and some other 
particulars. He remarks further, " In the arrangement, 
the plan of Dr. Valpy's excellent Latin Grammar has 
been adhered to, as closely as the peculiarities of the two 
languages would permit." 

While the merit of the eight preceding Grammars, and 
especially of Hickes's learned Thesaurus, is fully admitted ; 
it must be acknowledged, that, with the exception of 
Mr. Rask's Grammar, they follow too closely the form of 
the Latin language. Instead of being Grammars formed 
on the true Anglo-Saxon idiom, are they not rather mo- 
delled according to the principles and form of the Roman 
tongue ?- The present is an attempt to divest the Saxon 
Grammar of the useless Latin incumbrances, put upon 
it by preceding writers, and to offer one formed on the 
true genius and structure of the original Saxon. With 
this view, the work commences with an Introduction on 
the origin of alphabetical writing, and the gradusft forma- 
tion of the Saxon alphabet from the Phoenician. The 
nature and power of letters are fully treated of in Ortho- 
graphy. In Etymology, the seven declensions have been 
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reduced to three : no cases, moods, or tenses, have been 
admitted, but when there is a real variation in the termi- 
nation. The Syntax treats first of Sentences, then of 
Concord, and thirdly of Government* In Prosody is 
collected the substance of what has been written on the 
intricate subject of Anglo-Saxon versification. The sub- 
stance of the first part is entirely taken from The His- 
tory of the Anglo-Saxons, by S. Turner, Esq. F.A.S. 
and, in some cases, almost verbatim. In the remainder 
of Prosody the author is very much indebted to the 
Rev. J. J. Conybeare's remarks, and to Mr. Rask's 
Saxon Grammar, as well as to Mr* Turner. He has em- 
bodied in the text most of Mr. Conybeare's communi- 
cation to the Society of Antiquaries, and comprised the 
substance of Mr. Rask's work in the notes, constantly 
referring the inquisitive student to the source from which 
his information has been drawn. He is .aware that some 
may consider the Prosody too diffuse, while others may 
deem it defective. Defects will, no doubt, be observed, 
and redundancies detected; but the author hopes for the 
indulgence of Saxon scholars, when they recollect that 
this is the first time any regular Saxon Prosody has ap- 
peared in an English dress. The observations on the 
Dialects may tend to show how the present English lan- 
guage is derived from the Saxon. A very literal trans- 
lation is given to the extracts in the Praxis, to render a 
constant application to a dictionary unnecessary. In the 
. quotations from Boethius, Mr. Turner's translation lias 
been generally adopted. 

The text will be found to contain most of what is ne- 
cessary for a grammatical acquaintance with the Saxon, 
even .by those who are unacquainted with any language 
except the English : and the notes to comprehend a va- 
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riety of curious and useful matter on the origin and struc- 
ture of the Anglo-Saxon and the modern English lan- 
guage. Though on doubtful points continued reference 
has been made to our best philological writers and gram- 
marians, Waliis, Wilkins, Harris, Monboddo, Tooke, 
Crombie, Grant, and others ; yet some notes of minor 
importance have been added, with a desire of making the 
path plain and easy to the most inexperienced student. 
It is, however, strongly recommended that those who are 
beginning to study Saxon, will not bewilder themselves 
by attending too much to the copious notes ; for, if the' 
text do not contain every particular, it comprehends all 
that is absolutely necessary, till a very considerable pro- 
gress has been made in the language. 

It is to the liberal spirit of our Gothic ancestors that 
the female sex owe their present important and inde- 
pendent rank in society. Amongst the Anglo-Saxons 
"their safety, their liberty, and their property were pro- 
tected by express laws: they possessed all that sweet 
influence which, while the human heart is responsive to 
the touch of love, they will ever retain in those coun- 
tries which have the wisdom and urbanity to treat them 
as equal, intelligent, and independent beings ". Per- 
haps, therefore, the present work will not be quite un- 
interesting to the female sex. 

Some ladies, who are an ornament to their sex, and 
who are most successfully exerting their talents in the dif- 
fusion of useful knowledge, have studied Saxon with evi- 
dent advantage. Were it not for the retiring modesty of 
an amiable female, whose highest pleasure is derived from 
conferring a benefit unobserved, the author would be 

» See Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, 8 vo. vol.iii. p. 78. 

c 
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gratified to record the name of the accomplished lady to 
whom we have been recently indebted for the first English 
translation of the Saxon Chronicle ; especially & she is of 
a family very much distinguished by the devotion of its 
members to eVery good and usefat work; • f -Bet it be to- 
membered to the honour of her "se*^ that the first Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar Written in English was by the learned 
Mr*. Elstob, who is also celebrated as the translator of the 
Anglb»Saxdn Homily on the birthday of §t> Gregory**. 
. The author of these Elements has tmtch pleasure in 
specifying to whom he is indebted,' for occasional hints 
or more regular assistance, during- the progress of this 
work. He must first Acknowledge fats obligations to 
Edward Johnstone, MD. t>f EdgbastonHall, near Bir- 
mingham, and Mrs. Webb, for the confidential manner 
in which they intrusted to him the valuable MSS. of the 
late Rev. J. Webb ** of Birmingham i aflawing him the 

-^L^i ^_^ - : ^_ ■-, ' - , t. . - .. t — t;., > >■ « ,» ,. • — i 

** Gregory was a Roman Pontiff, Who/ in the sixth century; tattwed 
the Gospel to be first preached amongst our Pagan ancestors*, 

** Though a regular biographic*! account of Mr. Webb might be a 
little out of place in a work like the present, yet the Author hopes he 
shall be excused in extracting the following particulars inspecting irim 
from a memoir by the Rev. W. H. Rowe of Weymouth 5 esptt&Hy as! 
they give some account of the commencement and progress of his 
Saxon studies : they will also show what inducement Mr. Webb bad 
to direct his manuscripts to be presented to Dr* Johnstone. 

" Disappointed by sickness in the ministry of the Gospel, Mr.Webb's 
first and ardent choice, he was induced to engage in the education of 
youth ; and from this circumstance, his attention was principally -di- 
rected to lingual research. To this he devoted the leisure whicb bis 
engagements in the school-room, an^ the repose claimed by % an en- 
feebled frame, would allow. During the last three years of hiis life, bis 
studies were chiefly directed to a topic connected with classical litera- 
ture", that does not receive general, and perhaps not sucti marked at« 
tention as it 'deserves. This was an investigation of the English Ian 
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unrestrained use of them. Mr. Webb was preparing 
several works for the press, and he had collected much 
matter for them-* Amongst these was an Anglo-Saxon 

guage in its Angl6-Saxotv and Gothic sources. He began late $ but, 
possessing a mind which would have excelled in any pursuit that air 
lowed room for the exertion of its strength, he conducted the study 
with all that enthusiasm which makes difficulties but the occasion of 
new exertions and accelerated progress." 

Connected with the present work, there is one circumstance men- 
tioned by Mr. Rowe which can not be omitted . " This was the intimacy 
formed with his physician, Dr. Edward Johnstone, a gentleman uniting 
great urbanity of manners with extensive classical knowledge. His 
professional attentions were exemplary and unremitted. His prompt at- 
tendance, the tenderness of his sympathy, and kind watchfulness to the 
last moment, cannot be erased from the grateful remembrance of the 
widow of my friend. But while themedical skill of this gentleman greatly 
contributed to hold in check the progress of disease, the friendship of a 
person of literary taste, congenial with his own, was no less serviceable 
to support a buoyancy of spirits under the accumulating load of disease. 
" It was, I believe, in the autumn of 181 1 that Mr. Webb was first 
introduced to this gentleman's society. He had consulted him on pro- 
fessional subjects, which led to the placing of his eldest son under 
Mr. Webb's care. The intimacy increased, and continued to furnish 
Mr. Webb with one of the most interesting sources of pleasure from 
human society, which he enjoyed during the last few years of his life. 
' f It was in the beginning of September 1814 that a disease took 
place, which sunk him into the shades of death, October 1 1th 1814, 
at toe age of 35." 

This amiable young man had the following works in his notes of 

Agenda: 

J. A Grammar of the primitive, intermediate, and modern English 1 
tongue. The primitive or Anglo-Saxon to be made as complete as 
possible - y the intermediate tp consist principally of such notices of the 
progress and changes of the languages, as may be necessary to elucidate 
and correct the other twQ. 
2. Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon. 

Either a "reprint of Somner, Lye and Manning, or a methodical 
work something like Mair's Ty*o*$ Dktipntpyt with an Index. 

c2 
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Grammar, left in a very imperfect state. Most of the 
curious materials collected by Mr. Webb were found 
useless. The Author is, however, indebted to the manu- 
scripts for part of Orthography, some lists of Adverbs, 
and the substance of many notes. Some notes are given 
entire, of which notice is generally taken in the work ; 
others are considerably altered, and given without spe- 



3. Reprint of Anglo-Saxon works in English characters. 

Saxon Gospels. 

Heptateuch. Psalter. 

Laws. 

Alfred's Works. 

Chronicle. 

4. Orthographical Collections, illustrative of the Grammatical His- 
tory of the English Language, from the Norman Conquest to the Age 
of Milton. In two Parts. 

Part I. Tracing the language upwards to its earliest period, 1 vol. 
. Part. II. Tracing the language downwards from its earliest period, 
2 vols. 

Subdivision of Part II : English before Wickliffe j from Wickfiffe to 
the Reformation ; from the Reformation to " Paradise Lost." 

5. Grammar of the Moeso-Gothic. 

6. Gothic Dictionary. 

7. Gothic Gospels in English characters. 

8. Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Wickliffe's and Tyndal's Gospels in four pa- 
rallel columns in the English character. 

Mr. Webb's manuscripts were sent to the Author, September 30th 
1820, in the following state. 

No. 1. For the Anglo-Saxon Grammar, considerable preparations 
are made 5 for the Intermediate, a few notes are found ; for the Modern 
English there is no preparation. 

No. 4, Very extensive extracts properly arranged are made for this 
work. 

No. 5. Part of this Grammar is prepared, but chiefly on scraps of 
paper. 

No. 7. Gothic Gospels transcribed in modern characters. 

For Nos. 2, 3, 6, 8 no preparation is made. 
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cific reference. The same liberty has been taken with 
extracts from works that have been published. When 
additional observations have been made, or some sen- 
tences altered, reference has commonly been made only 
to the author, without specific marks of quotation, though 
many sentences may be in the very words of the original. 

The Author is not only indebted to the printed works 
of some of the most eminent Saxon scholars for much 
valuable information, but for their epistolary communi- 
cations during the progress of this Grammar. Amongst 
these he ought to name Sharon Turner, Esq. F.A.S., 
The Rev. J. J. Conybeare, A.M. late professor of Poetry 
at Oxford, and the Rev. J. Ingram, late Anglo-Saxon 
professor in the same University* 6 . 

Here he ought to notice the important assistance of 
the Rev. W. Pulling* 7 , A.M. F.L.S. of Sidney Sussex 

96 By the laborious and successful researches^ Mr. Turner, " a 
taste for the history and remains of our great ancestors has revived, 
and is visibly increasing." In 1799 the first fruits of his indefatigable 
exertions were given to the public in his valuable " History of the An- 
glo-Saxons," an historical work, which for impartiality, and a continued 
reference to original documents, has never been surpassed, and not often 
equalled. The Rev. J. Ingram and the Rev. J. Conybeare with no com- 
mon zeal and success have used their exertions to promote the study 
of Anglo-Saxon literature $ the former, in his elegant and valuable 
€t Inaugural Lecture on the Utility, of Anglo-Saxon Literature, &c ." 
4to,pp v 112, Oxford 1807 ; from whom we are daily expecting an En- 
glish translation of the Saxdh Chronicle,* accompanied with a much 
enlarged and improved text of the Saxon j — and the latter in his learned 
Communications on the Saxon Versification, to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, printed in the 17th vol. of the Arcfazologia, 1814. The lovers 
of Saxon literature may shortly expect to be highly gratified by the 
appearance of Mr. Conybeare's " Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon, Early 
English, and Norman French Poetry.'* 
97 The talent of this gentleman, for the acquisition of languages, 
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College, Cambridge, for his assistance in translating 
from the Danish, RaskV " ifagelsakshsk Sprog&ere" 
and for elucidating some obscurities/ 

He should reproach himself with ingratitude, were he 
not to mention his obligation to T. W. Kaye # Esq. 
Barrister at Law, of the Middle Temple, for his very kind 
attention in examining 6otae quotations from Works to 
which the author could hot have access, and for various 
useful observations. 

His thanks are also due to Mr. Richard Taylor, F.L.S. 
for his judicious remarks, and for his great attention in 
inspecting the proof sheets. 

Some readers may probably charge the author With 
sterility of invention and plainness of expression ; in re* 
ference to which he has only to remark, that! he has 
faithfully laid before the public the result of his gram- 
matical inquiries, expressed in plain and intelligible lan- 
guage. An inflated diction neither suited his genius 
nor his subject, It has been his continued ende&vour 
to keep in View the important rule of Quintilian : if Non 
ut intelligere possit, sed ne omnino possit non intelligere 
curandum w ." That the author may have failed even in 
this instance, as well as in other particulars, he has reason 
to fear, because the work has been composed at different 
intervals of leisure, and often amidst the anxieties and 
distraction of a laborious profession. This* however, lie 

is not only well known to his friends, but his correct knowledge of 
Danish has been particularly manifested to the public by his "Select 
Sermons with appropriate Prayer* translated from the original Danish 
of Dr. Nicolay Edinger Balle, Court Chaplain, and Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Copenhagen/' This volume appeared in 1819, and was 
well spoken of by some of the most respectable Reviewers. 
M Inst. lib. viii. cap. 4. 
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can affirm, that he has spared no pains to lay before the 
young Saxonist a plain and comprehensive Saxon Gram- 
mar ; and, in the Notes, to satisfy the inquiries of the 
more advanced student. Where satisfaction could not be 
obtained, the nearest approximation to truth has been 
attempted, by what appeared to the author rational con- 
jecture ; the reasonableness or fallacy of which must, 
however, be left to the judgement of others, who are both 
better able to determine and less concerned in the issue. 
The author has no favourite hypothesis to support: his 
sole object has been to give a rational account of the 
formation and structure of the Anglo-Saxon and English 
languages. 

He is conscious ihat in the Notes opinions have often 
been given, when they do not always appear to be well 
supported. In ^uph, and indeed in all qa&es, he.myit^s 
liberal criticism, ,bt?ijig assured that, ljy the collision pf 
opposite opinions, new Kght, if not truth, is often elicited ; 
and should this be the wse, he will have cause to rejoice, 
whether it be produced by himself, or by a more success- 
ful inquirer, 

Though some may still neglect, and probably even 
despise, the woify'df our ancestors, and every attempt 
to Wing their lat^uagtT into notice ; ye^tnose wEo ad-, 
mire with the ay thor the sterling sense of their nervous 
productions, though in a humble garb, will not disregard 
the present work ; they will rather receive it with grati- 
tude, as a faithful guide to the treasures of wisdom and 
piety, still bidden in the temple of liberty and indepen- 
dence erected by the Saxons ; — a temple, not of Roman 
or Grecian symmetry of architecture, but of the wilder 
Gothic, which ever attracts the attention, and generally 
ensures the approbation, of every beholder. 
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Line 
17,/orbyst 

ft, — curant 
■20, — Kimmeriani 
.23, — Kimmerian 
18, — These Gothic characters 
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132, 26, - 

153,— 26, — 

195, 25, — 

214, 26, - 

216,— 27 & S3,) 

217, 16, J 

241, 34, — 

41, 25, — I 

88, i S> _ ] 



- Gothic 

- See Note to the 2nd 
-Sect. 57 

• fcno walso 

• or pronoun 
■ nt a s mith 
■page 4 

- me luj»b 

- accusative cases 
-Note 14 

Scalda 



11th line— 3rd of the 
• before the same word* 
. Cency 
114,-1 1 & 14, — of they themselves 



read hist 

■ Immmmy 

— curavti 

— Kimmerian 
» ■■ ■ Kimmerians 
The modern Gothic characters 

succeeded, which 

— Greek, Latin and Gothic 

— See Note 2 to the 1st 
Sect. 60 

know also 

■ and pronoun 
not a smith 

— page 94 

— :«s , 

— yr selujob 
bit 

— nouns 

— — page 222 Note 14 

{Poem of the Scyldings, or Beo- 
wulf 
10th line— 4th of the. 

— before the same ward . 
Eerc) 

— of themselves. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The origin of alphabetic writing, and a deduction of 
the Saxon and other European letters from the Sama- 
ritan, with copies of inscriptions, facsimiles of manu- 
scripts, fyc. 

DPEECH is the power of expressing our thoughts by 
words.. These words are articulate sounds, used by com- 
mon consent as the signs or representatives of our ideas. 
Thus, by oral sounds, our ideas or thoughts are ren- 
dered audible, and are conveyed to the minds of those 
who are present; but, by oral language alone, no commu- 
nication can be made with those who are absent. 

After some time, words were reduced to their simple 
articulate sounds, and marks or letters were invented-to 
denote those sounds. Hence, letters are marks for cer- 
tain sounds; and, by. a combination of these elementary 
marks or letters, all words, or signs of thoughts, are 
made visible in writing, and again transferred from the 
eye to the mind \ By oral language, we can only commu- 

1 When we read, the ideas of the author are impressed upon our 
minds, by the marks for sounds, through the medium of sight ; and 
these ideas are impressed upon the minds of the auditors through the 
sense of hearing. On the other hand, when we dictate to an amanu- 
ensis, our ideas are conveyed to him through the medium of sounds 
significant, which he draws into vision, by the means of marks signifi* 
cant of those sounds. Astle's Origin and Progress of Writing, p. 24. 
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nicate our thoughts to those who are present ; but, by 
the wonderful invention of written language, we can con- 
vey our thoughts to the most distant regions as well as 
to future generations. 

Many great and learned men have been so sensible of 
the difficulty of accounting for the invention of writing, 
by which the various conceptions of the mind are exhi- 
bited to the sight by a small number of elementary cha- 
racters or letters, that they have supposed it to be of Di- 
vine origin \ 

2. They say, As there is no certain evidence of the 
existence or use of regular alphabetical characters before 
the days of Moses, or any thing written in such charac- 
ters prior to the giving of the law on mount Sinai B.C. 
1491; and, as then, God is said to have written the 
Decalogue with his own finger 3 , and as, after this time, 
writing is always mentioned when a suitable occasion 
offers, it is concluded, that God himself first taught man 
the use of alphabetical characters. 

3. Others, thinking that such an opinion is warrant- 
ed neither by scripture nor reason, have considered them- 
selves at liberty to pursue their inquiry into the origin of 
letters, as far as history will carry them. They say, the 
imperfection of every alphabet, not excepting the Hebrew, 
seems to show, that alphabetical writing was not the work 
of Divine skill. Besides, had there been a Divine alpha- 
bet, it would, from its excellence, soon have established 



* Of this opinion were St. Cyril, Clement of Alexandria, Eusebius, 
and others among the Fathers ; and Mr. Bryant, Mr. Costard, Dr. A. 
Clarke, with many others among the moderns. See St. Cyril against 
Julian, book viii., Euseb. Evang. lib. ix. cap. 7, Bryant's Mythology, 
and Dr. Clarke's Bibliographical MisceL 

3 The following quotations are given as proofs that the Deca- 
logue was not written by command, but by the hand of God himself. 
Exod. xxiv. 12. A law and commandments which I have written: 
'mro *)tito rmrom minn eture vemjuS aser ketebti.— Exod, xxxi. 
1 8. Written with the finger of God : GWlltt* J^Kl tMJrt) kgtSbim 
Wybo aleim. — Exod. xxxii. \6. And the writing was the writing 
of god : Cttriw arDD aroom vemekSteb metetfcb albim. 
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itself in tbe world. Relative to the subject before us, they 
would suggest, that the Saxons, being an uncultivated 
and warlike people, living by the acquisitions of the 
sword, did not attend to literary pursuits. It is affirmed 
that when they came into Britain under Hengist and 
Horsa, in A.D, 449, they were not even acquainted with 
letters 4 . From the coming of Julius Caesar abotit 55 
B.C. to the time of the Romans leaving Britain in A.D. 
409, the Romans must have communicated much infor- 
mation to the ancient inhabitants. The intercourse that 
existed between them and the Britons would naturally 
make their letters as familiar to the eye as their language 
was to the ear. The Saxons, then, not having a knowledge 
of letters when they came into this island, derived them 
from the Roman remains existing in Britain when they 
arrived, 

The most respectable authorities, both ancient and 
modern 5 , are generally agreed that the Roman letters 
were derived from the Grecian, probably from the Greeks 
of Attica. The Attic alphabet was from the improved 
Ionian. 

4 What was the form of the Saxon language about the year 450, \ 
when they first entered Britain, cannot now be known. They seem 
to have been a people without learning, and very probably without any 
alphabet : their speech, therefore, having been always cursory anq 
extemporaneous, must have been artless and unconnected, without 
any modes of transition or involution of clauses : which abruptness 
and inconnexion may be observed eyen in their later writings. This 
barbarity may be supposed to have continued during their wars with 
the Britons, which for a time left them no leisure for softer studies ; 
nor is there any reason for supposing it abated, till the year 570, when 
Augustm came from Rome to convert them to Christianity. 

The Christian religion always implies or produces a certain degree 
pfcirility and learning: the Saxons then became gradually acquainted 
*ith the Roman language, and so gained, from time to time, some 
knowledge and elegance, till in three centuries they had formed a lan- 
gnage capable of expressing all the sentiments of a civilized people. 
*-Todd's Pre/, to Johnson's Diet p. xxx. 

s Pliny, lib. vii. c. 58, says, Veteres Grcecas fuisse easdem pene 
juaenunc sunt Latins. Tacitus also affirms, Annal. lib. ii., Et forma 
fceris Latini$, qu® veterrimis Graecorum. 

*3 ' 
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But it may be asked, How was the knowledge of tet- 
ters communicated to the Ionians ? Ionia being a Greek 
{►rovince in Asia, near Phoenicia, it is said that the 
onians first acquired a knowledge of letters from the 
trading intercourse they had with the Phoenicians, Ca- 
naanites, ancient Hebrews, or Samaritans ; for the lan- 
guages and letters of these people, as well as the Cartha- 
ginians, Chaldeans, and Syrians, if not exactly the same 
originally, were nearly allied. These Phoenicians or Ca- 
naanites were denominated Pelasgi, from the word TrsAa- 
yiot, wanderers by sea, because, induced by the advan- 
tages of trade, they passed from one country to another 6 . 
These Phoenician Pelasgi settled colonies very early in 
Ionia, Greece, and the islands in the iEgean sea. There 
is some proof 7 that Taaut the son of Migraim invented 
letters in Phoenicia. This invention took place 10 years 
before the migration of Mizraim into Egypt, or about 
2178 B.C. The written annals of mankind, transmitted 
to us, will not enable us to trace the knowledge of letters 
beyond this period, though it is no proof that they were 
not in use in preceding ages. 

Having thus attempted to trace letters to their source 
at a very early date among the Phoenicians, Canaanites, 
ancient Hebrews, or Samaritans, we shall endaivour to 
retrace our steps, deducing every alphabet from that 
used by the inventors, and corroborating the statements 
by plates, showing the similarity of the derived letters to 
the original Samaritan. 

It is not asserted that without exception all alphabets 
are derived from one; yet it is generally allowed, that by 
far the greater part of those used in the various parts of 
the globe was from the Phoenician. 

4. Besides many other oriental alphabets, the He- 

Dr. Jamieson concludes that " the origin of the name of this cele- 
brated people must be viewed as lost in the darkness of antiquity." 
See " Hermes Scythicus" p. 38. In the preceding pages of his work, 
the Dr. brings forward several arguments to prove this conclusion. 

T See Astle's Qrigin and Prog, of Writing, pp. 34 and 46. 
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brew, Chaldee, Syriac, Puaic, Carthaginian, or Sicilian, 
and the Pelasgian Greek, which are written, in the 
eastern manner, from right to left, and the Tonic Greek, 
written from left to right, after the European manner, 
were derived from the Samaritan. The Ionic Greek al- 
phabet is the source from whence, not only the Russian, 
ancient Gothic -and Latin or Roman are derived, but also 
many others adopted in different parts of the world. 

It has been already observed that the Phoenicians, an- 
cient Hebrews or Samaritans wrote from right to left : as, 

SPECIMEN 1st*. 
Samaritan or ancient Hebrew, read from right to left. 

The same in Chaldee or modern Hebrew. 

* i ' m» • *. ( m v: v > * 

Both expressed in Roman Characters. 
RUAIEIURUAIEIMIELARMAIU 

And God said, Let there be light, and there 
was light. Gen. i. 3. 

5. In the oriental languages, even at the present time, 
this mode of writing from right to . left, generally pre* 

• There was a doubt whether the ancient Hebrews wrpte as above 
without dividing their MSS. into words ; and, as no satisfactory in* 
formation could be derived from books to be procured in this retired 
part of the country, the difficulty was made known to one of our moat 
eminent linguists, the Rev. S. Lee, M.A. professor of Arabic in the 
University of Cambridge, who, with feie accustomed kind attention, 
immediately replied : — 

" To your query, whether the most ancient Hebrews and Samari- 
tans divided their text into words or not, 1 answer, I believe no one 
knows. The oldest MSS. we have are divided ; and in the Samaritan 
a dot is always placed between the words. On some of the old shekels, 
indeed, no division appears j but whether this was the case in the 
books, is not known. It has been conjectured that some various 
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vails. It was adopted by thoas nations that derived their 
alphabets from the Phoenicians. Thus, in the earliest ages, 
the Ionians, Athenians, &c. wrote from right to left 9 . The 
Greeks afterwards adopted another method of writing. 
They began on the right and wrote to the left side of the 
page, and then returned from left to right; and thus conti- 
nued to write backward and forward as the ox ploughs* and 
from thence this method of writing was called Btsffotptibov, 
from ($S$ an ox, and s-fotpq a turning. Of this writing 
there were two kinds ; the most ancient commencing, 
after the eastern manner, from right to left* and the 
other, like the European method, from left to right. 
The following is a specimen of the most ancient mode 
of writing taken from a marble in the National Museum 
at Paris 10 . 



readings may be accounted for on the supposition of no division 
having been made $ and, by adopting a new division, some difficult 
passages have been made plain and easy. There is a probability, 
therefore, that this was the case, and to this I incline. Some of the 
old inscriptions, too, on the ruins of Palmyra, &c. favour this opinion." 

This is proved from inscriptions on coins. We have an Attic coin 
of Athens thus described : " Caput Palladia galea tectum. 30A 
Noctua ex adverso stans, inter duos olete ramos, omnia in quadrato 
incuso" See " Veterum Populorum et Regum Numi, qui in Museo 
Britannko adservantur, Londini mdcccxiv," by Taylor Combe, Esq. 
J>. 125, No. 7. ■ - 

Another of Tuder thus described, " Manus castu armata, in area 
quatuor globuli — 3 Q 3 f V f • * nter clavas duas scrip turn, in area qua- 
tuor gtobuli" See as above, p. 16, No. 1. 

Another of Metapontum AT3 *\ Spica. See as above, p. 38, No.2. 

Another of Leontinum Eques n«(2^V\OMITM034 Hians leon'u 
rictus inter quatuor bordei grana. See as above, p. 67, No. 4. 

The two preceding are found written from left to right, and are 
therefore of alater date : as /vt £ TA See p. 38. No>l , and (,EON- 
TINON. Seep. 67, No. 1. 

10 The most ancient inscription in alphabetical letters is that given 
in the following page, and said to be discovered by the Abb6 Four- 
mont, Mem. de VAcad. des Inscr., t. 15, p. 400 — 410, which is stated • 
to precede the Christian sera by nearly 1400 years. For its great an- 
tiquity we have only the opinions oi connoisseurs, chiefly French. 
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SPECIMEN 2nd. 
Copy of an Inscription at Paris in Boustrophedon, beginning onthe right 

h;3 X 3 03 KK 
^vPKTOK|>E>^IO 

The first line is read from right to left : the two cha- 
racters at the beginning are monograms, or characters 
containing several letters. The first monogram contains 
the letters T AAOS, and the second, MAN. The second 
line is read from left to right. The eighth character is 
a monogram, and contains the letters IA. The third 
line is read from right to left. The whole will then 
stand thus : 

TAAOS MANE0EKEN API2TOKIAE2 NOE2EN 

In the common Greek Style. 

ThXog eQtjKiv AoKTTOTCV^fjs vo>i<rsv* 

A verbal Translation* 

Hyllds posuit : — Aristocydes finxit. 

*. e. Hyllus placed me : — Aristocydes made me. 

A specimen of the other mode of BuTPotprjSov writing, 
beginning, after the European manner, from left to 
right 11 , will be found in the following facsimile. It 
is called the Sigean Inscription from the promontory 

P. Knight calls it a forgery. See his Analytical Essay on Greek Al- 
phabets, p. 1 11 — 130, London 1794, 4to. This marble is preserved 
in the Royal Library at Paris. It was discovered under the ruins of 
the temple of Apollo at Amicle, which was built by the son of Lace-* 
demon about 1400 years before the Christian sera. See Bibliotheca 
MS. Stowensis, by Dr. O' Conor, vol. i. p. 393, and also Astle, p. 68. 
11 There is a coin of Agrigentum with the inscription in the Bou- 
strophedon method : beginning af the left., it has A KB A and then 
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and town of Sigeum, near ancient Troy, where the 
stone, from which it was copied, was found. It was writ- 
ten above 500 years before Christ 12 . 

SPECIMEN 3rd. 
The Sigean Inscription in Boustrophedon, beginning from the left. 



(PANOAlKO:£!^lTOH 

o>io<noT:K> taw cm a 

f£Z\0: KAAO:KRAT£R4 
M83H- \AA MOTAT2nA>l 
OJ'ifcZrPVTAYeiOfi'iK 

Sy*n EAKAETiryvz-/- 

0a*»: v ia v 1l4A2>tf'V|0 
\HAT7EVq>0l 




\ foot 6 inches broad. 10; inches thick . 



The first line is read from left to right, and the second 
from right to left, and the others alternately from left to 
right and from right to left. The whole will then be 
read, in common Greek characters, thus : 

from right to left it has' £ OTN A 3 • It is thus described " A fc P A- 
CAMT02" (bustrophedon) Aquila stems. See Combe's Vet 
Pop. et Reg. Numi, p t 58, No. 2. 

H See Dr. Chishull's Antiquitates Asiatics, p. 4. Shuckford's Con 
nexions by Creighton, vol. i. p. 232. Dr. Bentley's Epistolte by Di 
Burney, p. 240, and particularly Chandler's Inscriptions Antiqua 
parsi. p. 3. 
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In common Greek characters. 

ftANOAIKO : EIM1 : TO H 
EPMOKPATOX ; TO nPOKO 
NE2IO : KArO: KPATEPA : 
KAOISTATON : KAI HEGM 
ON: E2 nPTTANEION ; K 
AOKA: MNEMA: XirET- 
ET2I : EAN AE TI IIASX- 
OMEAEAA1NEN: AE O 
ZirEIEZ: KAI MEnO- 
EI2EN: HAlSOnOZ: KAI 
H AAEA#OI. 

Verbal Translation. 

Phanodici sum, /UU 
Hermocratis Procone- 
sii. Et ego craterem 
et crateris basin et 
Colum ad Prytaneum 
dedi memorise erg& Si- 
geis. Siquid ver6 patiar 
curare mejubeo 
Sigeos. Et fecit 
me iEsopus atque fratres. 



In- common Greek style. 
QaxtiixB ii/x) rou 'Hf- 
[LOTtpdrovs rov vpoxo- 
vywov Jtdyu) xpctrijpa 
xouricrarov, xa) iJOjk,- 
ov U rtpvravslov x! Zfoxa 

evo-i. say 8e ti tivyyt. 
fjt,£\s$xiysiv $s7 c2 
Xiydif. xa) p s*ol~ 
ycrev 6 'Aiowo* , xai 

oJ d$e\<poi. 

The same in English. 
I am the statue of Phanodicug, 
the son of Hermocrates the Proco- 
nesian. I gave a cup, a saucer, 
and a strainer, to serve 
as a monument in the 
Council-House. If I meet with 
any accident, it belongs 
to you, O Sigeans, to 
repair me. I am the work 
of iEsop and his brethren. 

The Bns-po([)yj^ov mode of writing was very seldom used 
after the time of Solon, who is supposed to have written 
the Athenian laws in this manner to give them an air 
of antiquity ,3 . 

6. The Ionians, Athenians, and other Grecians be- 
gan to write generally from left to right after writing in 
B8*po<p$ov ; and from the following specimen it will be 
seen that the old Greek alphabet is only the Phoenician 
inverted and written from left to right ; and, therefore, 
that the Greek alphabet was derived from the Phoe- 
nician. 

SPECIMEN 4th. 

The Greek, Roman, Gothic and Saxon Alphabets derived from the 

Samaritan. 



1$ This Boustrophedon method of writing was used by the Irish at 
a much later period ; they denominated it Cionnfa eite. -: 
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to 5 «i«« 

A AA6^ 

& B B K B Bf>b 

a a r r rrc lc 

E Eeee 

f Fr 

H l?HTih. 

I Jl 

K Kk 

JL Ul 

m fljmin 

/v Nun 

O R O O 

tt n p Pp 

<r o a • 

£ s tf sssrv 

T T T Txr*c 

Y TW«aVY PYp.y 



X X 
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ILLUSTRATION Ot ALPHABETS. 11 

The first alphabet is the Phoenician or ancient Sama- 
ritan* This alphabet was used in the earliest ages. 

The second is Greek, and copied from the Sigean in- 
scription, written from the right. 

The third is the same ancient Greek written from the 
left. 

The fourth is the Attic Greek alphabet, probably de- 
rived from the preceding, and brought into use by Si* 
monides. Pliny says that originally the Greeks had only 
sixteen letters/and that Palamedes 14 introduced 0, <I>, 
X, H, the three first of which are only T, n, and K as- 
pirated, and were probably at first written TH, IIH, and 
KH ; but H is composed of K2 or TX or X2. Simo- 
nides is said to have added Z, H, Y, and fl. These are 
only two letter^ put together : Z is composed of 2 A or 
AS, H of EE> Y of n2 or BS, and a of OO. 

The fifth alphabet is the Gothic, evidently derived 
from the Greek *\ 

The sixth is the Latin or Roman. The Romans de- 
rived their alphabet from the Greek, and wrote from 
left to right some Centuries before Christ. All the 
Greeks did not write or make their letters exactly of the 
same form ; and hence the old Greek A was written A 4 
The r or E in quick writing had the angle cut off, 

14 The Rev. Dr. O'Conor in his " Bibliotheca MS. Stowensis^voll 
p. 394, observes, The Greek letters, said to have been added to the 
sixteen original by Palamedes and Simonides, were used before their 
times ; for they are in the Amiclean inscription, which is believed to 
have been written 160 years before the Trojan war, or 1344 before 
Christ : they are also in the Eugubian. See Barthelemi's Memoir, in 
the Acad, des Inter., t. 39 ; Nouveau Traite* de Diplom., t. 1, p. 615 
— 626, and Gori's Eugubian Tables. The Gothic alphabet is placed 
before the Latin, not because it was anterior to the Latin, but that its 
derivation from the Greek might be made more evident : for the same 
reason the Saxon is placed immediately after the Latin. If chronolo* 
gical order had been strictly observed, the alphabets would have been 
differently arranged. 

14 See'Hickes' Thesaurus, vol. L p. 2. plate. Astle, p. 58 and 88-— 
91 . For more information on the Gothic alphabet see Orthography* 
note 1 and 3. 
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and was made C; A also lost one angle, and was 
written D. The G, at first, was supplied by C, which 
stands in its place ; then K was in use with the Romans ; 
but after G was added, or rather after C had a small 
blot at the bottom to denote the sound of the Greek 
r, then C was pronounced hard, and supplied the 
place of K. The Romans, finding the K useless, the 
sound being denoted by C, rejected it from their alpha- 
bet. The p was written L ; from P was formed R ; 
2 was written S, and V, Y. With these few mutations 
the Roman alphabet was derived from the Greek l6 . 

To assimilate the Roman character to manuscript, 
Aldus Manutius, a printer at Venice, invented the Italic 
character. He used these characters in printing about 
A.D. 1501. This Italic letter is sometimes called Aldine, 
from its inventor : it is also denominated Cursive, 
from its near approach to running-hand. The Italic 
character is only the Roman formed for the greater fa- 
cility in writing, and the common character now used in 
writing is only the Italic altered so far as to admit of 
the letters being more easily joined together. * 

The seventh and following are Saxon letters : they 
were formed immediately from the Latin ". 

7. Every manuscript is denominated according to 
the shape and size of the letters in which it is written. 
There are, according to some, four classes of letters, call- 
ed Capitals* Majuscuia, Minuscula, and Cursive. These 
may be subdivided into more or less legible, elegant, or 

10 See Dr. Bernard's Table, part 1, pp. 99 and 103. Massey's £s- 
say on the Origin and Progress of Letters, pp. 98 and 102. Shuckford*K 
Connexions by Creighton, vol. i. p. 229. For the sound of C and G, 
see Dr. Warner's Metronariston, 

17 About the year 1567 John Daye, who was patronized by Arch-* 
bishop Parker, cut the first Saxon types which were used in England . 
In this year Asserius Menevensis was published by the direction of thi^ 
archbishop in these characters; and in the same year Archbishop 
Mlfric's Paschal Homily ; and in 1571 the Saxon Gospels. Daye^^. 
Saxon types far excel in neatness and beauty any which have beex* 
amice made, not excepting the neat types cast for F. Junius at Dow~t^ 
which were given by him to the University of Oxford. Astle, p. 2^4* 
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adorned, but all belong to the above four divisions. 
Of these divisions, some letters are common : for in- 
ctance ; the letters C I K O X Z, which can hardly ad- 
mit of alteration. These may be small, slanting, and 
united by hair strokes, and then they belong to the Cur- 
sive or running-hand : in every other respect they are 
common to all the classes. • The letters A D E G H M 
Q T U, when rounded, are peculiar to the Uncial li ; 
the other letters are common to the Majusculae and 
Capitals. 

From the discovery of letters to several centuries after 
Christ, writing was usually in Capitals or Majusculae, 
without any space between the words. The first speci- 
men in the Samaritan and Chaldee character will serve 
as an example of the oriental method ; and, for an illus- 
tration of the European manner of writing, a brief extract 
is given from the famous Codex Alexandrinus, said to 
be written at Alexandria about the end of the 5th 
century by an Egyptian lady. This valuable MS. was 
sent by Cyril, patriarch of Constantinople, to king 
Charles the First, about the year 1628, and is now pre- 
served in the British Museum "• 



18 " The authors of the Catalogue of the Royal Library in France have 
given the name of Uncials to rounded Majusculae ; and, as several 
of the learned have adopted that term, they will be here called Un- 
cials : though they can be measured by no fixed standard, either of an 
inch or half an inch, they are known not by their size but entirely by 
their form. Casley has erred in altering St. Jerom's uncial letters 
into initial. Mr. Astle, in his Origin and Progress of Writing, p. 8 1 , has 
followed Casley, adding, that ignorant monks mistook Uteres initiates 
for liter ce unciales. This error is .exposed by Bianchini, in his Findicia A 
p. 398. " The term Uncial is used by St. Jerom in his preface to 
Job, where he ridicules uncial writing as pompous and expensive. 
See Lupus Bishop of Ferrara's letter to Eginhard, who was secretary 
to Charlemagne, ep. 5, apud Mabil. de Re diplom? — See the learned 
Dr. O'Conor's Bibliotheca MS. Stowensis, vol. ii. p. 113, and a paper 
attached to the Bodleian copy of Astle's Origin and Progress of fVru 
ting. 

19 The New Testament from this MS. was published in facsimile 
characters by the Rev. Mr. Woide, one of the assistant librarians in the 
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SPECIMEN 5th, 
From the Codex Alexandrims, probably written in the 5th century. 

TTej>HlVl(J3KIOeNT03COYKli^C 
X riACeHTCDTOONOMACOY^ 

HEP(nATEP>HMaN O EN T012 OTNoTsCOTPANOlS) 
AriA20HT« TO ONOMA JOT St. Luke xi. 2. 

Our Father which art in heaven, 
hallowed be thy name : 

The following is taken from the MS, Palatin Virgil in 
the Vatican Library at Rome, written in Roman Majus- 
culae in the 3rd century, and is an instance of the trans- 
ition from Capitals to Uncials* 

SPECIMEN 6th f 
A Facsimile of the Palatin Virgil, written in the 3rd century, 

IIQUOaU£MAjG*TAlAtfSHI£ 

Te quoque, magna Pales, et te memorande canemus. 

Georg. lib. iii. LI. 

We will sing about thee also, great Pales and memorable. 

The next is from the famous Florence Virgil, written 
towards the end of the 5th century in Roman Majus- 
cules, and may be considered as a transition from Capi- 
tals to Uncials. 



British Museum ; and the remainder is now printing in the same 
manner, under the superintendence of the Rev. H. H. Baber. 

*° In the original MS. these two lines are included in one, extend- 
ing the width of a quarto page. The line is divided as above to accom- 
modate it to this octavo page ; but you will have a correct idea of the 
original by imagining the second line to be joined to the first, thus : 
tequoquemagnapa^esettememorandecanemus . 
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SPECIMEN 7th. 
A Facsimile offhe Florence Virgil *', written in the 5 th century. 

vjoSfc&ccEKitTiS 

CMLOCWIV5XMOR,TZVKT\|MM 1 H lCRFSClf I M HORNS 
Q\J^MTUMUERlNOV|OVrPvlDI^F>SviBlClT2\LN\J5 

■ V OS HjEC FACIETIS 
Gallo, CUJUS AMOR TANTUM MIHI CRESCIT IN HORAS, 

Quantum veke novo, viridis se subicit (subjicit) alnus. 

Eel. x. 72, 

Ye will do these things 

For Galliis, for whom my love grows as much every hour 
As the green alder shoots up in the infancy of spring. - 

8. About the end of the third century, and probably 
in Origen's time, Uncial letters were - introduced : 
these differed from capitals by being more circular for 
the ease of writing- When writing in capitals, the 
angular letters would be found to impede the scribes; 
and therefore to remove this inconvenience they would 
naturally make the letters less angular till they assumed 
a circular form. Uncial writing may easily be distin- 
guished from what is written in pure Capitals, by the 
roundness of the following letters: viz. ADEG H, 
M Q T U ; the other letters are common to both 
Uncials and Capitals. 

A very brief facsimile of a manuscript written in 
Roman Uncials is here given. See Plate No* 1. The 
MS. from which this specimen is taken, Pope Gregory 
sent into England by St. Augustin in the 6th century. 
It was carefully preserved in St. Augustin's abbey at 
Canterbury, and was always considered the book of St. 

%l The observations made upon the preceding facsimile will also 
apply to this manuscript. *A correct idea of the original Florence 
Virgil will be formed, by considering this quotation to be written in 
the above character and in length of lines, thus : 

— — — VOSHAECFACIETIS- -GALLOCUIUSAM6R-.TANTUM 

MIHICBBS<JITINHOBA8.QUANTUMVERENOVb.VTRIurSSESUBICITALNUS. 
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Augustin, as the annals of that church clearly testify. 
After the dissolution of religious houses, it fell into the 
hands of Lord Hatton, and was placed by him in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

The Specimen is to be read, 
In pjuncipio erat 

VERBUM 5 
J5T VERBUM ERAT APUD 

D~m (Deum). St. John's Gos. ch.i. ver. 1. 

In the beginning was 

the word; 
and the word was with 
- God. 

The various methods of writing, from its first inven- 
tion to the coming of St. Augustin into England, have 
been briefly mentioned : it will now only be necessary to 
trace the progress of writing in England till the Saxon 
character was fixed, and to notice in what respects the 
English manuscripts differ from the Roman. 

9. Before the art of printing was discovered in Ger- 
many, about 1440, by John Gutenberg, the Anglo- 
Saxon had ceased to exist as a living language ; the last 
written document " we have in Saxon is a writ about 

M The vulgar Saxon continued to be spoken by the old inhabitants 
down to the reign of Henry III., for nearly 150 years after the Con- 
quest, when the Norman, which had long prevailed at court, was so 
far amalgamated with the corrupt vulgar Saxon, as to form the English 
language, nearly allied to both, but yet widely differing from them. The 
most ancient English specimen extant is a vulgar song in praise of the 
cuckoo, which is quoted from a fine old Harleian MS. by Sir J. Haw-, 
kins and Dr. Burney, who refer that MS. to the middle of the 15th 
century, though it is now known to be nearly 200 years older $ having 
been written about the end of the reign of Henry HI. 

Sumer is icumen in ;. 

Lhude sing cuccu : 

Growe]? sed, & Mowe]? med, 

And spring)? j>e wde nu. 

Sing cuccu, &c. 
'In modem English thus ; " Summer is come in ; loud sings the 
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1258 in the reign of Henry the Third. What we now 
have of Saxon must, therefore,- have been handed down 
by MSS. In these, the letters assume a variety of 
forms, according to the age in which they were written *\ 
We have no writing of the Saxons before their conver- 
sipn to Christianity : the first written piece in Saxon 
is a fragment of a poem composed by Csedmon M the 
monk before A.D. 680., King Alfred inserted this frag- 
ment in his translation of Bede's Ecclesiastical History. 
We must, therefore, look to the manuscripts of the ec- 
clesiasticks for specimens of writing in England. This 
will account for most of the facsimiles in the plate facing 
the title being in Latin, the service of the Roman church 
being performed in that language, and her members ge- 
nerally writing in Latin. 

The writing which prevailed in Britain from the 
coming of St. Augustin in the sixth century to the 
middle of the 13th is usually called Saxon, and may be 
divided into Jive kinds ; namely, 
1st, the Roman Saxon, 
2dly, the Set Saxon, 
3dly, the Running-hand Saxon, 
4thtyj the Mixed Saxon, 
and 5thly, the Elegant Saxon. 

cuckoo : now the seed grows, and the mead blows (i.e. in flower), and 
the wood springs. The cuckoo sings," &c. See a longer example in 
Todd's Preface, p. xlviii., and Ritson's Hist. Ess. on National Song. 

The last expiring efforts of the Saxon language seem to have been 
marie in 1258-9, in a writ of Henry III. to his subjects in Hunting- 
donshire and all other parts of the kingdom, in support of the Oxford 
provisions of that reign. It is printed in Somner's Saxon Diet, under 
Unnan. Hickes, who seems to have examined all that Oxford can 
produce, gives no Saxdn document of a later date. See Bibliotheca 
MS. Stowensis, by the Rev. Dr. O'Conor, vol. ii. p. 19. 
** See Plate before the Title page. 

•* See King Alfred's A. S. translation of Venerable Bede's Ecclesi- 
astical History, bookie ch. 24. Wanleys Catalogue, p. 287. Wotton's 
Short View of Hickes's Thes. by Shelton, pub. in 4to 1737 : in this 
there is the original accompanied by an English translation. See p. 25. 
Another and better translation in Turner's Hist, of the Ang. Sax,, 
book xii. ch. i. 
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A very short specimen of each of these will be found in 
the plate. 

1st. The Roman Saxon. 

10. This kind of writing prevailed in England from 
the coming of St. Augustin till the 8th century. 

No. 2 is taken from Textus Sancti Cuthberti now in 
the British Museum in the Cottonian Library (Nero, 
D. iv.). It was .written in Roman Uncials by St. Ead- 
frith, a monk of "Lindisfarn w or Durham, in the middle 
of the 7fh century. The interlineary Saxon version was 
added by Aldred, a priest, probably about the time of 
King Alfred, and may serve as a specimen of Saxon 
writing in the 10th century. It is read 

>J< Paten NofteR qui es 

in coehs scificetur (sanctificetur) 

The interlined Saxon is read 

fader uren thu arth \ (oththe or) thu byst 

in heofnu" \ (oththe or) m heofnas sie gehalgud 

Our father which art 
in heaven, hallowed be 

It will be seen by this specimen that the Roman Saxon 
was very similar to No. 1 in Roman Uncials, written in 
Italy. 

** Wanley, who wrote about A.D. 1700, gives the following infor- 
mation: " Quod ternpora attinet in quibus Jloruerunt hi prostatites 
viri, notandum est, non omnes in eodem seculo simul vixisse. Etenim 
S. Eadfridus in Episcopum Lindisfarnensem consecratus fuit circa ^4.D. 
688. quo tandem diem suum obeunte, S. jEthelwaldus ad eandem sedem 
promotus est circa A.D. 721. ante quern annum necesse est ut liber a 
S. Eadfrido scriberetur. Caterum, si multifaria negotia spectemus, qui- 
bus, utpar est credere, Eadfridus/acfu* Episcopus impediretur,fas esset 
conjicere, ilium adhuc monachum, tan turn opus, S. Cuthberto vivente et 
forsan hortante, adgressumfuisse ; saltern circa annum Dom. 686. Se- 
cundum quern computum mille annorum vetustas hujus Codicis Latino 
Textus adjudicanda est De Aldredi estate nihil certi habeo quod dicam 
Ex dialecto autem Glossa, et manu in qua scripta est, ilium circa tern- 
pora Mlfredi Regis octingentis abhinc annis florume existimo. Se« 
Hickes's Thes., vol. iii. p. 252. 
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2nd. Set Saxon. 

11. The Set Saxon writing was used in England 
from the middle of the 8th to the middle of the 0th 
century. 

No. 3 is taken from a MS. in the Royal Library (2, 
A. xx.) written in the 8th century. The Set Saxon cha- 
racter is not so stiff as the preceding Roman Saxon, nor 
so loose as the following Cursive or Running-hand Saxon. 
The Set Saxon is distinguished from the Roman Saxon 
by having the pure Saxon letters e, p, 3, p, y and t. The 
specimen is read, 

Ut me miserum indignumq; (que) humunculum (homunculum) 
exaudire dignetur. 

That he would vouchsafe to hear me a miserable and 
unworthy being, 

3rd. The Saxon Cursive or Running-hand. 

12. Towards the latter end of the ninth century, 
under the patronage of king Alfred, many MSS. were 
written in a more expeditious manner than formerly : 
this we denominate Cursive or Running-hand. 

No. 4 is a specimen taken from a MS. in the Bod- 
leian Library (Digby 63), under the title Liber de Com- 
pute E celestas tico, written by a priest of Winchester 
towards the close of the ninth century. It is read, 

Si cupis nosse quota sit Fr~ (Feria) Kl. lap. su- 
me annos dni (domini) deduc asse adde iiii (quartern) 
parte" (partem). 

4th. Mixed Saxon. 

13. In the ninth, tenth, and in the beginning of the 
eleventh century, many MSS. were written in England, 
partly in Roman, partly in Lombardic, and partly in 

c2 
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Saxon characters. As these MSS. have no other distinc- 
tive mark, we call them Mixed Saxon. 

No. 5 is from St. Augustin's Exposition of the Reve- 
lations, written about the middle of the tenth century. It 
is read, 

Et vidi, supra dextera" (dextram) 
sedentis in throno, librum scriptu (scriptum) . 

And I saw, on the right hand 

of him sitting on the throne, a book written. 



5 th. Elegant Saxon. 

14. This writing was adopted in England in the tenth 
century, and was continued till the Norman Conquest ; 
but was not entirely disused till the middle of the thir- 
teenth century. 

No. 6 is from a book of Saxon Homilies in the Lam- 
beth Library (No. 439), written in the tenth century. 

Kl. NOVEMBRIS NATL* (nATALE) OMNIUM SANCTORUM. . 

Halige lareowas raeddon that seo geleaf- 
fulle gelathung thisne daeg meersie. 

The first of November is in honour of all the saints. 
The holy doctors conjecture that the faithful . 
congregation celebrate this day. 



15. All subsequent Saxon writers endeavour to keep 
as near as possible to the form of the letters in No. 6. 
There is a beautiful specimen in the MSS. of -the Rev. 
E. Thwaites, M.A. to be found in the Harleian MSS. 
at the British Museum (No 1866). It is described in 
Nichols's Lit. Anec, vol. iv. p. 140, as "one of the 
most lovely specimens of modern Saxon writing that can 
be imagined." 

10. From the. preceding facsimiles, short as they are, 
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it will be evident that capital letters were alone used in 
manuscripts till the end of the third century. 

Uncial and Minuscula, or small letters, were some- 
times used in particular writing, from the third to the 
eighth century, when Minuscuhz or small letters became 
more common. In the ninth century they were generally 
used, and in the tenth they were universally adopted, and 
capitals were only used for titles and for marks of distinc- 
tion to particular words. This was the custom till the 
invention a6 of printing, A.D. 1440 ; indeed capital and 



36 William Caxton has been generally allowed to have first intro- 
duced and practised the art of printing in England. He was born in 
Kent about 1410. At the age of 15 he was apprenticed to a mercer, 
and, on the death of his master, he went abroad as agent to the Mer- 
cers* Company. Carton, having received a good education in his- 
youth, had a taste for learning $ and, during his stay in Flanders, 
made himself master of the art of printing. He began to print 'his 
translation of Le Recueil des Histoires de Troyes at Bruges in 1468, 
continued it at Ghent,and finished it at Cologne in 1471. The first 
book Caxton printed in England was the Game at Chess; which was 
finished in the abbey of Westminster the last day of March, 1474. 

The first letters used by Caxton were of the sort called Secretary » 
his letters were afterwards more like the modern Gothic characters 
written by English monks in the fifteenth century. These he used 
from 1474 to 1488. He had some English or Pica about 1482, and 
some Double Pica, which first appeared in 1490. All these resemble 
the written characters of that age, which have been distinguished by 
the name of Monkish-English. 

In the year 1478 printing was first practised in the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge : and two years afterwards we find a press at 
St. Alban's. Specimens of the first types used by Caxton and by 
printers at the places just mentioned, may be seen in Herbert's fl»- 
tory of Printing. 

Caxton died about 149 1, and was succeeded by Wynkyn de Wordc. 
Wynkyn enriched his foundery with new types. He is said to have 
brought into England the use of round Roman letters. In 1518 Pyn- 
son printed a book entirely in Roman types (see Ames, p. 120). Wil- 
liam Faques, a cotemporary of Pynsons, made a fount of English let- 
ters equal in beauty to those used at the present day. 

For an account of Saxon printing in England, see note 17. The 
first Greek printed in England was in the Homilies set forth by Sir 
John Cheke about 1543. The first Hebrew, about 1592. In 1653 
Walton's Polyglott in six volumes folio was begun. This great work con- 
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Minusculse or small letters were used, after the tenth cen- 
tury, nearly as at the present time *\ 



I consider it an honour to myself, and an advantage 
to the reader, to have some of the deficiencies in the pre- 
ceding Introduction supplied by the Rev. Dr. O'Conor, 
the learned writer of Rerum Hibernicarum Script. 
Vet.> author of Bibliotheca MS. Slowensis, and of 
other works, published chiefly from the invaluable Manu- 
scripts which now enrich the superb and valuable Li- 
brary of His Grace the Duke of Buckingham, a most 
constant and munificent patron of all useful learning. 
I shall, therefore, insert the following letter without any 
apology, except for those parts which apply immedi- 
ately to myself. 

tains the sacred text in the Hebrew, Samaritan, Syriac, Chaldean, Ara- 
bic, Persic, JEthiopic, Greek, and Latin languages, all printed in their 
proper characters. The Prolegomena furnish us with other characters : 
namely, the Rabbinical Hebrew, the Syriac duplices, Nestorian, and 
Estrangelan, the Armenian, the ^Egyptian, the Illyrian, both Cyrillian 
and Hieronymian,the Iberian, and the ancient Gothic. See Astle, p. 224. 
87 Those who wish to attend more minutely to the origin and pro- 
gress of letters will find their curiosity amply gratified in Mabillon 
de Re Diplomat, Astle's Origin and Progress of Writing, Chandler's 
Inscriptiones Antiques, Dr. Chishull's Antiquitates Asiatic^ Montfau- 
con's PaUcographha Graca, Walton's Prolegomena to the London Po- 
lyglott Bible, Fry 8 Paragraphia, or Copies of all the known Alphabets 
in the World, Massey's Essay on the Origin and Progress of Letters, 
the Arch&ologia, or Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Antiquity, pub- 
lished by the Society of Antiquaries of London, &c. 
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Dr. O Conor's Letter on Ancient Alphabet^ 8fc. 

« Stowe Library, March 29, 1822. 
" Dear Sir, 

" Since I had the pleasure of seeing you, I have perused 
your ' Introduction,' which I return with many thanks 
for the gratification it afforded me, and for your honour- 
able mention of my Catalogue of the MSS. of Stowe. 
Permit me also to express my respect for the abilities 
which could collect and arrange in proper order, such a 
mass of information, in so limited a space, and to avail 
myself of this opportunity of explaining some passages 
in my Catalogue, to which you refer. It appears to me 
that those passages contain principles of reasoning, 
founded on historical facts, which the limits prescribed 
by a catalogue, and apprehensions of prolixity, did not 
permit me to develope in detail. 

" I agree with you in assigning the first place in 
point of antiquity to the Phoenician alphabet, and also 
in styling that alphabet Samaritan ; it might also be 
styled ancient Hebrew and Chanaanitish ; it was the alpha- 
bet used in Tyre and Sidon, and in all the regions from 
jEgypt to Assyria, from the banks of the Euphrates to the 
shores of the Mediterranean, from Chaldea to the Nile. 
It was the alphabet which the ten tribes of Israel used in 
their Pentateuch, before and after the destruction of Sa- 
maria, before and after their separation under Rehoboam, 
and that which the Jews used down to the captivity, in 
their Pentateuch, and other sacred monuments and coins. 
This ample explanation sufficiently discovers what is 
meant by the Phoenician alphabet. The Irish bards, 
from the days of Cuanac and Cennfaelad in the sixth 
century, to the days of Eochoid and Maolmura in the 
ninth, of Flan in the tenth, and of Coeman and Tiger- 
nach in the eleventh, uniformly agree in the old Irish 
tradition, which is lost in the mist of its antiquity, that 
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the first inventor of their Ogham characters was c Feni 
an fear Saoidhe? i.e. ' Fenius the man of knowledge.' 
This is undoubtedly a glimmering light which may be 
traced to the Phoenician Druids of the British islands M . 
The historical facts I have stated with respect to the 
Phoenician alphabet are supported by the most ancient 
monuments, and by the consent of the learned. Mr. 
Astle need not be quoted where men of the calibre of 
Montfaucon and .Walton are abundantly decisive : and 
Bryant may indulge in his Chuthite etymology, pro- 
vided he pays respectful homage to Calmet's Disserta- 
tions on the Letters and Antiquities of the Jews, as 
connected with those of the Phoenicians. His credulity 
with regard to the Apamean medal is innocent". But 
etymological playfulness sometimes induces even the 
learned to blend ancient facts with ancient fables, to in- 
corporate both, so as to render the former apparently as 
problematical as the latter are false, and thus to sap at 
once the principles of Christian faith and the foundations 
pf genuine history. I observe with pleasure that you 
, confine yourself to the simple fact, that, as far as the 
learned know, the Phoenician or Samaritan alphabet is 
the oldest, and that you avoid discussions on the anti- 
quity of the Chaldee characters which the Jews adopted 
in their captivity. On the antiquity of this character it 



28 Lucian's ' Hercules Ogniius ' is professedly a Celtic narrative, 
delivered to him by a Gaulish Druid, which states that the Tyrian Her- 
cules was called Ogma by the Celts, because his strength consisted not 
in brutal force, but in his invention of Jetters, and arts. 

29 Long before Bryant, Ficoroni published his ' De Nummo Apa- 
mensi, Roma 1667/ wherein he. describes three bronze medals (pre- 
served in Roman museums) which were struck at Apamea in the reign, 
not of Philip of Macedon, but of the emperor Philip, having on one 
side, a ship, on which is perched a bird holding in its bill a branch 
A male and female appear at the window of the vessel, and three Greet 
letters resembling NIXE assure Mr. Bryant that this is a representa- 
tion of the ark of Noah. But the learned Bianchini dissipates the il- 
lusion with little more than a single dash of his pen. Storia Univ 
1747, Romce, 4to, pag. 188. 
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would be dangerous to hazard even a conjecture. We 
know that the language of Abraham was Chaldaic, and 
that it differed from the Hebrew 30 ; but we are ignorant of 
the origin and antiquity of the Chaldee alphabet, further 
than that the power, order, number, and names of its 
letters evidently demonstrate a common origin with the 
Phoenician. Both consist of 22 letters, differing only in 
some shapes, and in the addition of points introduced by 
the Masoretic Jews, to supply the place of vowels. St. 
Jerom assures us that in his time- the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch agreed word for word with the Jewish, differing 
only in the forma of some letters, but not in their order, 
number, or names. 

" From these most ancient alphabets history conducts 
us, as if by right of primogeniture, to the Greek, the 
oldest European derivative from the Phoenician. You 
accurately divide the Greek into three classes, — Greek 
from right to left, from left to right, and thirdly Bou- 
strophedon, or Greek written in alternate lines from right 
to left, and vice versa, as the plough proceeds. Your 
specimens abundantly show that in whatever order the 
Greeks wrote, whether in Boustrophedon or otherwise, 
their characters were not affected by their different me- 
thods of arranging their lines, and that the Ionic and the 
Attic were as like each other as are the Saxon and the 
Irish, which Camden pronounces to be identical, though 
there are a few variations in some of the letters, just 
enough to establish a distinct class. Herodotus says that 
he saw, in the temple of Apollo Ismenos in Boeotia, the 
three oldest inscriptions Greece could boast of in his 
time ; that they differed very little from the Ionic al- 
phabet, Toi iroKKoi opoiu sovtcc to7<ti Iwvo%oi<rt, and that /9i^ 



30 It is evident from Isaiah xix. 18, and from a great many circum- 
stances mentioned in Daniel and other sacred books, that the Chaldee 
and Hebrew were different languages, mutually unintelligible to their 
speakers. 
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Cadmus was the first who introduced letters from Phoe- 
nicia into Greece, 1. v. c. 58 Sl . 

" Thus, however the fashion might vary in writing 
from right to left, or otherwise, your accurate specimen 
of the Sigean inscription, and the most ancient and au- 
thentic histories agree, that the Greek, and all the most 
ancient families of letters hitherto mentioned, derive their 
pedigrees from a common source; that the lights of 
science dawned first upon Europe from the East ; and 
that all systems and conjectures relating to this subject, 
which do not rest upon this foundation, however inge- 
niously supported by Bailly or others, are chimerical — 
seas of glass and ships of amber. This is one of the prin- 
ciples to which I adhere in my Catalogue of the Stowe 
,MSS. I adopted it from the most learned, after much 
reading and consideration. 

" From those remote periods, and primeval seats of 
alphabetical writing, your specimens invite to regions 
nearer home, and to times which are more abundantly 
illustrated, by their nearer approach to our own. From 



31 Wesseling's version is f Phamices isti qui cum Cadmo advene- 
runt, cum alias multas doctrinas in Gneciam induxerunt, turn vero Ut- 
teras, quae apud eos (Grcecos) ut mihi videtur, antea non fuerant, et 
primas quidem illas, quibus omnes etiam Phoenices utuntur. Sed pro- 
gressu temporis, una cum sono, mutaverUnt et modulum litterarum, et 
quum, ea tempestate, in plerisque circa locis, eorum accolceex Greeds 
essent Tones, qui quum Utteras a Phcenicibus discendo accepissent, earum 
illi pauca commutantes, in usu habuerunt ,• et utentes confessi sunt, ut 
aquitas-ferebat, vocari Phamicias, quod essent a Phcenicibus in Graciam 
Mata, Sfc. Quin ipse vidi apud Thebas Bcsotias, in Ismenii Apolli- 
nis templo, Litteras Cadmeas in tripodibus quibusdam incisas, magna ex 
parte consimiles Ionicis, quorum Tripodum unus habet hoc Epigramma 
Obtulit Amphitryon me gentis Teleboarum. Hcec fuere circa ceta- 
tem Laii, quifuitfilius Labdaci, nepos Polydori, pronepos Cadmi, Sfc. 9 
Wessel., p. 399. The best commentary on this passage is that of Sca- 
liger, Animadv. in Eusebii Chron. No. 1617. But Renaudot on 
the origin of the Greek alphabet, Mem. de iAcad. des Inscr. t. ii., and 
Freret and Fourmont on the same subject, tomes vi and xv., throw a 
pleasing light on the subject, which instructs and amuses us. 
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the Greek alphabet you proceed immediately to the 
Gothic, giving it precedence before the Latin, no doubt in 
consideration of a nearer affinity to the Greek in the 
shape of its letters. In giving this precedence you differ 
from my Catalogue. You argue from the shape of the 
Gothic letters exclusively. I consider their chronology 
and history. Pliny, speaking of the origin of letters in 
Italy, derives them from the Ionian, * Gentium consen- 
sus tacitus, primus omnium conspiravit ut Ionum Uteris 
uterentur* 1. vii. c. 57, 68; and refers them toPelas- 
gian and Etruscan times, antecedent to the foundation 
of Rome. Tacitus agrees, AnnaL 1. xi. 

" Now the Goths had not the use of letters before 
their irruption into Greece in the 4th century. Ulphilas 
was the first who invented an alphabet for them, which 
he modelled from the Greek, and accommodated to the 
barbarous pronunciation of the Goths. This fact is 
stated by Socrates, and by Isidore of Seville, ' ad instaf 
Graearum litterarum Gothis reperit iitteras 9 9 1. viii. c. 6. 
Tacitus expressly says that the Teutonic nations, into 
whose provinces the Roman arms had penetrated beyond 
the Rhine and the Danube, were utterly unacquainted 
with letters. * Literarum secreta viri pariter ac fce- 
mina* ignorant. 9 In fact, no written document has been 
discovered in the German language older than the monk 
Ottofred's version of the N. T. ; and he pleads this very 
fact in his preface, as an excuse for the barbarisms of that 
version : * because,' says he, '< the German language is 
uncultivated, and hitherto unwritten.' Fortunatus, in- 
deed, in the 6th century, mentions the rude Runes of 
the Gothic hordes of Italy. But Hickes cannot produce 
a single instance of Runic alphabetical writing older than 
the 11th century, when Hunes 9 which were only Talis- 
manic figures, were first applied to alphabetical use, by 
expressing sounds instead of representing things. 

" With regard to Etruscan letters, they certainly pre- 
cede the foundation of Rome. This appears from Varro's 
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quotations of the written annals of Etruria 5 *. He ex- 
pressly states, that in their Rituals, or sacred books, the 
Etruscans registered the commencement of their years 
and ages. The Pelasgians and Etruscans appear to have 
been one people, the primeval inhabitants of Italy. Dio- 
nysius Halic. describes them as colonizing Italy from 
Lydia, and says that the Romans derived the Ludi Gla- 
diatorum from them. * Ludorum origo sic traditur. 
Lydos ex Asia transvenas in Hetruria consedisse, ut 
Timteus refert, Duce Tyrrheno, 8fc. Igitur in Hetruria 
inter c&teros ritus superstitionum suarum, spectacula 
quoque religionis nomine instituunt. Inde Romani ar- 
cessitos artifices mutuantur, tempus, enuntiationem, ut 
Ludi a Lydis vocarentur 51 '.' This account is supported 
by Herodotus, who wrote not much more than three 
centuries after the period to which he refers, 1. i. no. 94. 
cc But independently of these authorities the forms of 
the Etruscan letters, discovered on ancient marbles and 
terracottas, dug up about Viterbo, Cortona, Gubbio, and 
other Etrurian towns, clearly indicate an origin more 
ancient than the remotest monuments of Rome s \ The 
Roman historians themselves derive many of the Roman 
usages from Etruria. c Tarqui?iius Thuscia populos 
frequentibus arrnis subegit. Indefasces, trabea, curu- 
les, annuity phaler &> paludament a , pretext } <b ; inde quod 
aureo curru, quatuor equis triumphatur; toga picta, 
tunicceque palmata, omnia denique decora r et insignia, 

3« Varro apud Censorin. de Die natali, cap. 5. 

33 • D. Halicarn. 1. i. Antiq. Alex. c. 21. Tertullian mentions this 
ancient origin in his Spectacula, cap. 1 . See De la Barre's Annot. on 
Tertul. de Spectac. Valer. Max. 1. ii. c. 4, CluverX /tafia Antiqua, 
1. ii. folio, p. 424. 

34 See the Etruscan inscribed monument, published by Pietro 
Santi Bartoli, and by Bianchini, Storia Univ. Roma, 4 to, 1747, p. 538, 
and others still more valuable in the Transactions of the Academy of 
Cortona, and by Gori, Lanzi, and Amaduzzi. These prove that the 
Etruscan alphabet is derived from the primeval Cadmean Greek. See 
the Catalogue o/Stowe MSS., vol. ii. p. 190, 
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quibus Imperii dignitas eminet S V In short, the more 
ancient alphabets are, the more they approximate to the 
ancient Hebrew or Phoenician. Now the Etruscan and 
Latin are more ancient than the Gothic; and the greater 
approximation to the Greek which you find in the Gothic, 
owes its origin to the artful ingenuity of Ulphilas rather 
than to hereditary descent. In the Stowe Catalogue, 
vol. i. p. 3, 4, you will find an account of 41 oriental 
alphabets, all of which, with the exception of the most 
ancient mentioned in this letter, I have passed by as a 
degenerate, distorted, and upstart race, which had their 
origin, like those of Ulphilas, in the vanity which makes 
nations, as well as individuals, advance false pretensions 
to ancient renown. 

<c These remarks sufficiently indicate the principles on 
which I proceed in my Catalogue, with respect to alpha- 
betical antiquities; and I would close here, but that an- 
other part of this subject to which you advert relates 
to the ages of manuscripts. You state correctly at 
page 12, that I reduce alphabetical writing to four distinct 
classes, Capitals, Majuscula, Mintiscula, and Cursive, 
as in the Stowe Catalogue, vol. ii. p. 13. I did not use 
the word Uncials in that passage, lest I should seem to 
identify Majusculse and Uncials, as the learned Papebroc 
and others have done, in my opinion inconsiderately. 

Majuscule are (as the word imports) opposed to 
Minuscula, and, though they imply Uncials, they are 
not vice versa implied under that class. Majusculse is a 
more comprehensive word than Uncial. It embraces 
letters of several forms, both rustic and elegant, square 
and angular, and all letters of sizes superior to Minus- 
culae excepting capitals. Its toleration of letters of dif- 
ferent shapes is such, that, as the Romans tolerated all 
religions excepting the Christian, so the word Majus- 
cuUe tolerated all letters of a larger size than Minusculae 
excepting capitals. — Initials I exclude. They are of va- 

54 Florus^l. i. c.5 j Diodor. l.v. ; Strabo, 1. iii., and 1. xl, p. 530. 
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rious shapes and sizes; they often extend from the top to 
the bottom of a page ; often they sport, in fantastical 
dresses along the four margins, and are from ten to 
twelve inches high. They can be reduced to no certain 
standard of dimensions, no model, no shape. 

In short, I stated that Majtiscu/a form a 2nd class, dif- 
ferent from capitals, and opposed to Afmttscuhe, but not 
that Majiisculae, and Uncials are the same. Majusculae 
may be of different shapes, but must be always of a 
larger size than' Minusculae, whereas the form of Uncials 
must be round, and somewhat hooked at the extremities. 
Their name has no reference to their size, but to 
their shape, Unca litera. Those who derived Uncial 
from Uncia, an inch high, were challenged to produce 
any ancient MS. written in letters of so enormous a size, 
and were driven to the absurdity of calling semi-uncial 
letters half an inch high. A Bible written in uncials at 
this rate would require a waggon to carry it. St. Jerome, 
indeed, ridicules the dimensions of Uncials in manu- 
scripts which were written for the wealthy lords of the 
empire; but as there are small and large capitals, so 
were there at all times small and large uncials. They 
seem to have been introduced in the 3rd century, when 
the arts declined, and the elegant and simple form of the 
Roman capitals declined with them. 

" It is erroneously asserted that Uncial writing ceased 
entirely in the 9th century : it continued in title-pages, 
heads of chapters, divisions of books, and other orna- 
mental parts of manuscripts, down to the 12th century, 
when it was supplanted by modern Gothic. It may be 
seen in red ink in king Canute's Book of Hyde Abbey, 
now in this library, and written between the years 1020 
and 1036. It may also be seen in king Alfred's Psalter 
in this library, where the titles of the psalms are prefixed 
to each in red ink, in writing of the 9th century. 

" You state very correctly that the letters peculiar to 
Uncial writing are X & 6 $ fc q CD T and U, to 
which may be added h I f p. 
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The a Uncial was also written 3o with a closed and 
rounded base; the d was sometimes not closed, thus o); 
the g uncial with a tail was sometimes written without a 
tail 6 ; the A was hooked nearly in thesame manner fo; 
the p and q had frequently similar flourishes, as if they 
despised the plain unadorned simplicity of Roman capi- 
tals ; the letter r could hardly be distinguished from the 
Minuscula n 9 except by a half-circular bend in its second 
shaft, and a little hook at its extremity ; the letter V, 
even as a numeral, was rounded into a U, and even the 
N affected to despise its ancient perpendicular erectness, 
and deviated into N< 

" The transition from writing in pure capitals to un- 
cials may be observed in the Medicean Virgil, fine spe- 
cimens of which are prefixed to Ambrogi's Italian Ver- 
sion, folio, Rome 1763, vol. i. pag. cxii. The Palatine 
and the two oldest Vatican Virgils, namely, Nos. 1631, 
3225, and 3867, are living monuments of this transition. 
They were written before the Uncial alphabet was com- 
pletely formed, before the Uncial CD was introduced. The 
oldest Vatican Virgil is referred by the Vatican librarians, 
Holstenius and Schelestrat, to about the reign of Septi- 
ini us Sever us 3<s ; that is, the beginning of the third century- 
Norris and Bianchini, whose works are now before me, 
agree 37 . Burman ascribes the Medicean Virgil to the 
same age ; but, doubting how to describe its characters, 
styles them Capitals in one member of a sentence, and 
Uncials in the very next. ' Hunc librum, ante 1200 
annos scriptum, Literis majoribus Bomanis, seu Capi- 
Vdlibus, forma ut vocant quadrata, typis describe eodem 
charactere % literisque quibus exaratus est Uncialibus im- q /py 
primi, nuper curant Petrus Fr. Fogginius, Florentine, 
anno 1741.' 

36 See Ambrogi's Virgil, ex Codice Mediceo Laurentiano, folio, 
Romce, 1763, Pref., pag. xxix. xxxi. 

37 Ccenotaphia Pisana in Norris's works, folio, Veronae, 172.., 
p. 340 ; also Mabillon Dei Re Diplom. Ruinart's ed. p. 354, and 
Fogginfs Preface to his Roman ed. of 1741, pag. iv. 
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" The fact is, that the Medicean Virgil, and the Vati- 
can of the third century, were written at the period of 
the transition from Capitals to Uncials, when the Roman 
writers had not quite abandoned the one, nor quite formed 
the other, but had insensibly descended from the good 
taste of the Augustan age to the barbarous style of the 
Lower Empire. I own that there is an apparent novelty 
in this view of the subject, which alarms myself, lest I 
should appear to venture on whimsical speculations, on 
subjects which demand the greatest accuracy and diffi- 
dence. But I am induced, by my reading, to indulge a 
hope that in advancing these opinions I shall not be deem- 
ed presumptuous M . I find that the Uncial CD does not 
appear in those old copies of Virgil which were written 
in the third or fourth century, whereas it constantly ap- 
pears in Uncial MSS. of the eighth and ninth. It does 
appear in the old MS. fragment of St. Paul's Epistles 
in the library of S. Germain des Pr&s, described by Ma- 
billon, Montfaucon, and the Benedictines, but that 
MS. is written entirely in Uncials of the fifth century; 
it is found # in the Vercelli Gospels written by St. Eu- 
sebius, bishop of that see, who died in 515. The Alex- 
andrine MS. in the British Museum, also, has the 
Uncial 00; but I fear that this fact proves that MS. 
subsequent, if not to the sixth, certainly to the fifth 
century ; since in the oldest Uncial MSS. the CD 1 is not 
to be found. It is in the celebrated Greek and Latin 
Psalter of S. Germain des Pr&s, which was written in the 
fifth or sixth century entirely in Uncials. The words in 
this MS. are not separated, an undoubted proof of anti- 
quity higher than the seventh century. 

I have now trespassed on your time longer than 
I thought I should; and yet, before I conclude, I must 
state, that when I classed the Stowe MSS. under four 
heads, I did so in reference to the collection which was 
before me, consisting chiefly of Saxon, Irish, and English 

38 See the letter m in Dom de Vaines. 
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MSS. Several other modes of writing have been intro- 
duced, which did not belong to my province or Cata- 
logue, and are not reducible to any of those classes, even 
though all might, in a general view of their alphabets, 
be derived originally from the Roman. The Lombardic, 
the Modem Gothic, the Set Chancery, the Common 
Chancery, Court-hand, Secretary, all these forms, which 
prevailed in the law-courts since the Norman Conquest, 
all are out of the pale of the four classes to which the 
Stowe Collection may be reduced, with the exception of 
a few law MSS. of the 13th and 14th centuries. 

cc I fear that I ought to apologize to you for prolixity; 
but I deem the subject of this letter important in many 
points of view, and I was anxious that you should not 
mistake my meaning, where it is somewhat involved by 
that brevity which the limits of a Catalogue seem to 
demand. 

c< I think that a very striking resemblance of all the 
ancient alphabets to one another, in their order, number, 
powers, figures and names, supplies clear proof of a com- 
mon origin 39 ; that when History lends her aid to this evi- 
dence, both mutually supporting each other, both show- 
ing an antiquity approaching to the Deluge, and point- 
ing to an Oriental descent, the mind is compelled to ac- 

30 Eusebius quotes Josephus's assertion, that originally the Phoe- 
nicians introduced only sixteen letters into Greece, a little before the 
age of Xerxes ; namely, u a t y £ e i x X pv o tf q <r * u." Prop* 
Evang. 1. 10. c. 2. Pliny says that to these sixteen, Simonides after- 
wards added " Jij \f/and w" Plin. 1. 8. c. 58, and that Palamedes added 
the remaining four, " £ % Q" But these assertions cannot bear the 
test of genuine history or chronology. The Phoenician alphabet, which 
King Solomon used in writing to Hiram king of Tyre, consisted of 
22 letters, neither more nor fewer in number than the 22 sacred books 
of the Jews, as clearly evinced by the alphabetical psalms ; the Phoe- 
nicians, therefore, must have introduced 22 letters into Greece even 
from the days of Moses, who used no other alphabet. 
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"quiesce in the Scriptural history of the origin and pro- 
gress of the human race, even independently of the proofs 
which are supplied by Revelation. 

" I have the honour to be, 

" Dear Sir, 
" with great respect and regard, 

" your obedient humble Servant, 

"Ch.O'Conor." 
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ANGLO-SAXON 1 GRAMMAR. 



vtfRAMMAR is the artof rightlyexpressingour thoughts 
by words. 

The Grammar of any language is commonly divided 
into four parts ; namely, Orthography, Etymology, 
Syntax, and Prosody* 

1 The Saxons were a people of Germany* Their origin, extent of 
power, and other particulars, will be clearly understood by attending 
to the following historical facts and observations, chiefly taken from 
Turner's learned History of the Anglo-Saxons. 

The sons of Japhet, migrating from Asia, spread themselves over 
Europe. The earliest tribes that reached and peopled the European 
coasts in the west were the Kelts, and the Kimmerians, Commerians, 
or Gomerians, from Gomer the eldest son of Japhet: such changes of 
names not being uncommon. It cannot now be ascertained at what 
time the Kimmerians passed out of Asia : but, according to Herodo- 
tus (Melpom. sec.xi.), they were settled in Europe before the Scy- 
thians, by whom the Kimmerians were attacked in the year 680 before 
the Christian sera, and obliged to retreat towards the west and south. 
The ancient Kimbri, so formidable in the earlier ages of the Roman 
history, were a nation of this primitive race, which in the days of Ta- 
citus had almost disappeared on the continent. 

The Kelts were a branch of the Kimmerian stock that dwelt more 
towards the south and west than the other Kimmerian tribes. The 
Kelts spread themselves over a considerable part of Europe, and from 
Gaul entered into the British isles. Though Phoenician and Cartha- 
ginian navigators probably visited Britain, the aboriginal inhabitants, 

D 2 
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PART I. 

ORTHOGRAPHY 

Chapter I. 

1. Orthography describes the nature and power of 
letters, and the just method of spelling words. 

2. The Anglo-Saxon alphabet contains twenty-three 
letters : Q not being originally a Saxon letter. 

the ancient Britons, were the Kelts, who were conquered and driven 
into Wales by the Romans. The descendants of the Kelts still oc- 
cupy Bretagne in France, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and the isle of 
Man. 

The Scythian or Gothic tribes, descended from Magog (Parsons'* 
Remains ofjaphet, ch.iii. p. 68), were the second source of European 
population. They entered into Europe from Asia, like the Kelts, 
about 680 years B.C. as previously noticed. In the time of Herodotus, 
they were on the Danube, and extended towards the south. In Cie- 
sbt*s time they were called Germans ; and had established themselves 
so for to the westward as to have obliged the Kelts to withdraw from 
the eastern banks of the Rhine. They became known to us in later 
ages by the name of Goths. 

From this Scythian or Gothic stock sprung the Saxons, who occu- 
pied the north-west part of Germany. We may here observe, the 
terms Kunmerian^and Scythian are not to be considered merely as 
local, but as generic appellations $ each of their tribes having a pecu- 
liar distinctive denomination. Thus we have seen, one tribe of the 
Kimmeria^, extending over part of Gaul and Britain, were catted 
Kelts : and now we may remark that a Scythian or Gothic tribe were 
called Saxons. The Sakai, or Sacae, were an ancient Scythian nation ; 
and Sakai-suna (tfie sons of the Sakai) contracted into Sak-sun, seems 
a reasonable etymology of the word Saxon. Some of these people, 
indeed, were actually called by Pliny (Ub.vi. c. 1 1 .) Sacassani, which 
is but the term Sakai-suna speTt by a person unacquainted with its 
meaning. 

The Saxons were as far to the westward as the Elbe in the days of 
Ptolemy j and therefore, in all likelihood, as ancient visitors of Europe 
as any other Gothic tribe. Their situation, between the Elbe and the 
Eyder in the south of Denmark, seems to indicate, that they moved 
among the foremost columns of the vast Gothic emigration. The 
Saxons, when first settled on the Elbe, were an inconsiderable people. 
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3. The letters in Saxon may be pronounced as the 
present English : but those who wish to attend more 
minutely to the pronunciation, &c. may consult the fol- 
lowing alphabet under the column for sound, &c, and 
the notes upon the letters. 

but in succeeding ages they increased in power and renown. About 
A.D. 240, the Saxons united with the Francs (the free people) to op- 
pose the progress of the Romans towards the north. By this league 
and other means, the Saxon influence was increased, till they pos- 
sessed the vast tract of country embraced by the Elbe, the Sala, and 
the Rhine, in addition to their ancient territory from the Elbe to the 
Eyder. In this tract of country were several confederate nations, 
leagued together for mutual defence. Although the Saxon name be- 
came, on the continent, the appellation of this confederacy of nations, 
yet, at first, it only denoted a single state. We shall only mention 
two of these confederate nations, the Jutes and Angles, because they 
are most connected with the history of Britain. iThe Jutes inhabited 
South Jutland, and the Angles the district of Anglen, both in the 
present duchy of Sleswick. Hengist and Horsa, who first came into 
Britain about A.D. 449, were Jutes, but the subsequent settlers in 
this island were chiefly from the Angles ; hence, when the eight Saxon 
kingdoms were settled in Britain in A.D. 586, it formed the Anglo- 
Saxon Octarchy, generally, but most improperly, called the Saxon 
Heptarchy. They were called Anglo-Saxons to point out their ori- 
gin : — Anjrjo-Saxon denoting that the people so called were the An- 
gles, a nation coming from the Saxon confederacy. In subsequent 
times, when the Angles had been alienated from the Saxon confeder 
racy by settling in Britain, they denominated that part of this kingdom 
which they inhabited 6u jla-lanb (the land of the Angles) Angles' 
land -j which was afterward contracted into England. 

From the entrance of the Saxons into Britain in A.D. 449, they 
opposed the Kelts, Kimmerians, Kymri or Britons, till, on the full 
establishment of the Saxon Octarchy in A.D. 586, the Britons were 
driven into Wales. The Anglo-Saxons retained the government of 
this island till 1016, when Canute, a Dane, became king of England. 
Canute and his two sons Harold and Hardi-canute reigned 26 years. 
The Saxon line was restored in 1042, and continued till 1066, when 
Harold II. was slain by William duke of Normandy, commonly 
called William the Conqueror. Thus the Anglo-Saxon dynasty ter? 
minated, after it had existed in England about 600 years. The 
Saxon power ceased when William the Conqueror ascended the throne, 
but not the language; for, though it was mixed with Danish and Nor- 
man, the vulgar Saxon continued to be spoken by the old inhabitants 
till the time of Henry the Third, A.D. 1 258. See a writ in Saxon issued 
by this king in Somner's Dictionary under Unnan. 
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ALPHABETS'. 



ANGLO-SAXON, 

Form. Sounds- 

XAa a a* In bar. 

Bb b 



MOESO GOTHICS. 

Form. Sounds 

A a 
15 h 



RUNIC 4, &c. 



* Kane. Form. Sound. 

Aar 4 a 

Biarkan B b 



* The best way of acquiring a knowledge of the alphabets is by 
writing them oyer a few times $ \hua the form of each letter is, in the 
act of writing, imperceptibly impressed on the mind. 

9 The Goths were descended from Magog (see note l ) : as a di- 
stinctive denomination they prefixed to Goths the name of the coun- 
try they inhabited or subdued $ as, the Moeso-Gothi, Scando-Gothi, 
Norreno-Gothi, &c. Their chief seat is reported to have been in Goth- 
land, now a part of the Swedish dominions. The Moeso-Goths, as 
their name imports, were those Goths that inhabited Moesia, on the 
frontiers of Thrace. The language of these Goths is not only called 
Moeso-Gothic, but UlphUo-Gothic, from Ulphilas, the first bishop of 
the Moeso-Goths. He lived about A.D. 370, and is said to have in- 
vented the Gothic alphabet, and to have translated the whole Bible 
1 1 from Greek into Gothic Thrsfr Gothir chaiactei&iwere in use in the 

, greater part of Europe after the destruction of the western empire. 
The French first adopted the Latin characters. The Spaniards, by a 
* decree of a synod at Lyons, abolished the use of Gothic letters 
A.D. 1091 (see Priestley *s Lectures on the Theory of Language and 
Universal Grammar, p. 41). 

4 This alphabet,. called also Scytho-Gothic, Cimbric, or Scandic, 
as well as Runic, was used by many of the northern nations. They 
had originally only sixteen letters, which they derived from the 

, /' Gothic (see Hickes s Thesaurus, vol. ii. p. 4, tables i. 11. & iii.) . To 
denote the sounds, which their alphabet would not originally express, 
they placed a dot or point in some of the letters, and called them 
Stungen, as Stungen Jis ( }) is Jis (I) with a point in the middle. 
Such letters were called Stungen, from Stungen, pointed or stung. 
See Lye's Dictionary under Stungan, to sting, &c. 

5 In modern languages there is much difficulty in ascertaining the 
true sound of letters 5 and in ancient languages this difficulty is much 
increased. Dr. Hickes (see Thesaurus, vol. i. Pref. to Saxoa Gram- 
mar, xii.) found a MS. in the Bodleian Library marked NE. D. 2. 19 ; 
which he considered useful in determining the pronunciation of some 
Anglo-Saxon letters, prior to the time of King Alfred. In this MS. 
there are extracts from the Septuagint written in Saxon letters in one 
column, and a Latin translation in the other (see a facsimile in Hickes's 
Thes., p. 168). A short specimen is given, with the original Greek, 
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Knesol 1 
Duss P or 


Sound. 

c 

id 



to show what letters were used by the Saxons to express the Greek 
words. 



Gen. i. 

26. Phyiromen anthpopon 
cat icona ce cath omoyopn 
lmetcpan ce apcheto ton 
icthyon tir talarar ce ton 
pet in on tu upanu cc ton 
ctinou ce pajfer tir pr ce 
pan ton ton heppcton ton h€»p- 
ponton epi tir gir ce egeneto 
utoj\ 

27. Ce cphyijen o thcor ton 
anthpopon cat icona theu cpyi- 
jenauton apjen cethilyepyoei- 
jen autor. 

28. Ce ' eulojiren autnr 
legon auxanerthe ce plithyner- 
the ce pliporate tin gin ceca- 
tacypienjate autir ce apcheto 
ton icthyon tir thalarrir ce 
ton petition to upanu ce ton 
panton ctinon tir jij ce pan- 
ton ton eppeton ton rpponton 
epi tir jir, &c. 29, 30. 

3 1 . Ce yben o theoj ta panta 
oja ephyijen ce lbu cala han 
ce ejeneto herpfpa ce ejeneto 
ppohi himepa ecu. 



26. 

26. ronjywftsv avBpwtov 
xarnxova xai xad* o^ottocriv 
fjftsrepW xai apysrvi(<rav) funr 
iXflvuv rr$ ^aXaa-ar^jxai run 
vsTbivoov rti ovpavov, xai row 
xryvuv, xai vao-ys rys yrrf, xai 
ntavrutv rtav hpicerwv rtav kp* 
xovrtav sm ry$ yy$ 7 xai eyivsro 

27. Kai vnovtpsv b &eo$ rov 
avQpunrov xxtbixovx Qeov stfonj- 
<rev avrov aptrsv xai $rj\v woiij- 
<rev avrovf. 

28. Kai ev\oyij*sv avrws 
Xeywv, Au£ averfe xai teXyQweer- 
Be xai^Xypuxrars ryv yr t v,xai xa- 
raxvpisv<ran avn/js' xa\ ap%ert 
rwv ty^vtav rye SaXacorj*, xai 
rcov irtrstvunt rov ovpavov, xeurouv 
ntavrwv xryvtav rr t g yys xai tfav- 
rtav rtav kpirercov rwv kptovrm 
tTtt rye yy$. 

31. Kai etfev&Qtotrairavra, 
o<rx siroir t <re' xat t$ov, xaXa Xieur 
xai eyevero hove^a, xou eyivero 
Ttpufi, ipepx ixrrj. 



From these extracts it appears, the A. S. u was pronounced as ow in 
Greek, the i as the Greek y, the e as e, y, ei, or at, the k as the Greek 
x, the t as the Roman f or Greek p, the o as the Greek o or w, as the 
English oo in rood, &c. (see Hickes's The$. Pref. p. 12). 

If we knew the true sound of the Greek letters, the preceding ex- 
tracts would fix the pronunciation of the Saxon : but, if we know no 
more of the true original sound of the Greek letters than we do of the 
Saxon, the following observations may deserve attention (see notes 
•, w and », &c). 

When the Saxon language is properly pronounced, it is by no 
means deficient in harmony, though its peculiar characteristics are 
strength and significance of expression, together with a facility and 
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ANGLO-SAXON. 

Form, Sound. 
G E e e'asinfeitot. 



MOESO-GOTHIC. 
Form, Sound* 

e e 

p f 



. RUNIC, &c. 

Name. Form, Sound, 

Stungen 4 JisI e 
Fie F / 



felicity of combination, which is exceeded only by the copiousness of 
the Greek. See Ingram's Lecture, p. 68. The vowels may be pro- 
nounced as in English ; but Mr. Ingram observes, from the inter- 
course which the Saxons had with the Romans, it is very probable 
that their pronunciation of the vowels was something similar to the 
present Italian. For the formation of Aa, Bb, &c. see Introduction, 
specimen 4. 

6 The general pronunciation of the Gothic letters is given in the 

alphabet under sound f but we may observe further, that Al must be 
read e, as in lAlSflS Jesus 5 61, i, as <XA V 6I & Da ™* 5 
A"> <>> a» SAl AA1M£N Solomon. TT is sounded ng, as 
ArT" ang, and AlVArT*AlAl£N, EvaryyeXiov, Evangelium. 

7 Hickes, Thwaites, &c. affirm, that E and D are always pronoun- 
ced hard ; but Ingram says/' In the pronunciation of c and j the Saxons, 
long before the time of the Norman Conquest, appear to have nearly 
coincided with the Italians j either from their religious intercourse 
with the see of Rome, or from that natural propensity which all na- 
tions have to soften their language in the progress of refinement. Thus 
our modern ch was anciently expressed by c only, as in the word 
ceoreo cAo*en,Eejren Chester, &c." The Saxons pronounced. the word 
cilb as we do child. In different ages, the same sound has been de- 
noted by other letters., or a combination of them according to the 
fancy of the writer j but the pronunciation of so common a word as 
cilo, one would suppose, could not materially alter. See Orthography, 
on the letter G, and Ingram's Lecture, p. 68. 

The Saxon capital E was formed from the Roman C 'when it re- 
tained more of its angular form. (See Introduction, page 10.) The 
letters c, cp or cu were used for the sound of k and q before the Nor- 
man Conquest. After the time of William the Conqueror, both k and 
q came into general use. See sect. 1 7 under K. 

8 The Saxon final e was seldom quiescent, and generally pronounced 
as by the Italians at this day : hence Berne is found written Be'mae 
or Bohemi, the Bohemians : Dene is the same with Dam, the Danes : 
the words take, one, wine, &c, which are now monosyllables, were 
formerly dissyllables, ta-ke, o-ne, wi-ne, &c. See Wallis's Gram- 
matica Lingua Angltcanae, p. 57, Tyrwhitt's Chaucer Ess, p. 60, and 
Ingram's Lecture, p. 68. 

y The letters r. 5 ji r t, about the ninth century, lost their Saxon 
formation, and were written after the Roman manner j as, f g f s t 
For the manner of forming the Saxon letters, see Hickes's Thes., p. 2 
and Introduction to this Grammar, page 10. 
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Tm G^g^ulngem. 


9gorJi%p*%i*. 


StungenKaun F g 


UHh A 11 


hh 


Hagl * h 


I i s 12 


xn i 


Jk I i 


KkP 


Kk 


Kaun Pi U 



10 The letter 3 was the origin of z, which we find in Scoto-Saxon ; 
and old English MSS. In many instances, 3 was pronounced like y 
or i, particularly before the vowel e : sometimes even before a, u 9 
&c. as in fcJgar, bajom days, jeap year; hence the origin of yate 
for gate, still used in Gloucestershire. Lanb-gemaepe, jerejlian, 
maneja, aelcepe, pujlepan, fujelepar, &c, if pronounced according 
to the Italian manner, will be found not un harmonious. The diffi- 
culty consists in knowing when these doubtful consonants are to be 
pronounced hard, and when soft : for, this very purpose the Danish k 
was early introduced, and c was often inserted before 3 ; or a double 
cc or double 33 was adopted, which produced the hard c and 3 : thus 
ltynincge for cymnge 9 kyptol for cyptfl, reicce-nueliim stick-meal, 
&c. were used as early as the time of King Alfred, if we have the ori- 
ginal MS. of his translation of Orosius, which is the belief of most 
antiquaries. The Normans preferred the soft sounds of these letters : 
hence tnichel or tnitchel for micle j bridge for brigg, &c. the way in 
which bridge is now pronounced by the common people in Norfolk 
and other parts of England. The prefix De is sometimes put, and 
sometimes omitted, before the same wordy, and appears to occasion 
no alteration in its meaning : it was at length superseded by y $ as 
(reclypob, called, Yclyped. See Rask's Gr., p. 7, sect. 8, for more ob- 
servations on the letter G. 

11 rl among the Anglo-Saxons was sometimes a very rough aspi- 
rate, and at others only a simple one, which gave it a kind of double 
power. When used as the rough aspirate, it was sounded like Hh, or 
the Hebrew T\ Cheth. 

14 The Saxons dotted the y instead of the t, being at first perhaps 
written ij, the u of the Germans twice dotted, and the i of the Moeso- 
Gothic alphabet, which corresponds with the i in the Alexandrian, 

Beza, and other old MSS. of the New Testament ; as fOYAXC 

IA.ONT6C. TTpCDI . The Irish dotted the Saxon 3 instead of 
they. Ingram's Lecture, p. 51. 

13 Whether the old Saxons had the letter K, and discarded it like 
the Romans, is not certain 5 but C was generally used tilt'the Danes 
and Normans introduced K. It is used now, as formerly, to prevent 
the soft sound of C. Ingram's Lecture, p. 5 1 . 

14 Sometimes Kaun Y supplies the place of Q ; but the northern 
nations using this character, generally expressed the sound of Q by 
Kaun Ur Ytl. 
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L 1 


i 


A 


1 


Lagur ^ I 


COM m 


m 


M 


m 


Madur Y W 


N n 


n 


N 


n 


Naud k n 


O o 





X 





Oys d 


P p 


P 


n 


S 


StungenBirk B p 









hmn in Saxon, or wh 
flu/ in English (15) 


Kaun V-FIl ^ 


R p 


r 


K 


r 


Ridhr R «• /K *" 


8s r 


*" 


S 


s 


Sol • K • 


T t 


t u 


T 


t 


Tyr Tor 4 * 


Dp«J> 


th K 


* 


th" 





15 The proper sound of these letters can hardly be ascertained j 
but that which is given appears the most probable. We find ©A**, 
in Saxon hpaenne, and in English when. We have also cJl^VNT, in 

Saxon J>on, and in English then. The letter V k rea ^ as * ne Greek 
T, or the English eu in the middle of a word : at the beginning it 
is w: thus SVNArXreiN and VAlKS, Saxon pypr,and 
English worse. 

16 The R is used at the beginning, middle, and end of words : but 
Jk only at the end. See Junius's Glossary to Gothic and Saxon Gospels, 
p. 17, Wormius's Runic Lexicon, &c. 

17 Sc, like the German Sch, had the sound of the modern Sh ; as, 
jcip ship, and prcepar fishers, &c. See Ingram's Lecture, p. 68. 

18 See Note 9 , p. 40. 

19 D and p both answer to the English Th j but this, as is well 
known, has a double pronunciation : 1 st, a harder one, as in thing, 
which is just as the Greek and the Islandic P; and 2dly, a weaker 
and softer one, as in Mis. This seems peculiar to the English. Spel- 
man attributes the harder sound to D, the softer to p ; and Somner, 
Hickes and Lye follow him in this opinion j but I cannot conceive on 
what ground. On the contrary, it is clearly seen that the ft had the softer, 
and \ the harder sound : 1st, because it is evident that D is taken 
from D, and it Is also probable that it expressed the sound which 
comes nearest to D : it is also evident, on the other hand, that \ is 
taken from the Runic fc, as well as the Isl. P, and, therefore, it pro- 
bably denoted the same sound : 2dly, because fc is found so frequently 
at the end of a syllable, and between two vowels where the softer- 
sound is still retained in English and in Islandic. According to the 
old orthography, ft and sometimes d only is written $ for example, 
Toft, English sooth, and Islandic raftp or rafcp 5 oftpe, English other M 
Islandic aftpip or abpiji. \ on the contrary is found most as the ini- 
tial of a syllable where the Islandic has always the hard sound : fox 
example, j>eob a people, Islandic Juoft, |>cnceau to think, Islandic }>en - 
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n 

u 



X 



^.^and in middle of 
tf</ words some^ 

times c. 
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lv and win the mid. 
die of a word (1.7) 

Ca as cAyle. 

Z 
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Ur n u 

StungenFie ¥ VotW 

StungenUr ft y 

StungenDuss^ th 



kia. The English have two sounds, as th in Ming and this ; but only 
one way of expressing them : our ancestors had, with much propriety, 
two distinct characters. Bishop Wilkins makes some judicious re- 
marks on the pronunciation of D and p. He appears to confirm what 
has just been advanced by Rask (seeGr. p. 8 — 10.). He says, " Dh 
(O, *6) and its correspondent mute Th (p, ]>) are of that power which 
we commonly ascribe to the letters D and T, aspirated or incrassated. 
And though these two powers are commonly used by us without any 
provision for them by distinct characters, yet our ancestors, the Saxons, 
had several letters to express them. They represented (Dh) by this 
mark (6) as in fafcer, mo£er, £e, Sat, Sen ; and (Th) by this mark 
()>) as Jrfef, Jrick, faij?. And it is most evident that their sounds (though 
we usually confound them under the same manner of writing) are in 
themselves very distinguishable, as in these examples : 

Dh. (D,S.) . Th. (p,>.) 

Thee, th.s, there, thence, that, Think, thigh, thing, thistle, thesis, 



thanks, thought, throng, thrive, 
thrust. Doth, death,wrath,length, 
strength, loveth, teacheth, &c. 



those, though, thou, thy, thine. 

Father, mother, brother, leather, 

weather, feather, smooth, seeth, 

bequeath. 

See Essay on a Real Character and a Philosophical Language, p. 368. 

Verbs are sometimes formed from nouns by changing the hard into 
the soft th : as wreath, wreathe ; breath, breathe $ cloth, clothe. In 
Norfolk, words beginning with the hard th are spoken as if written 
with a 1 5 e.g. trite for thrive : and in the North of England for d in 
the middle of words the soft th is substituted, which is also the sound 
<?f the A among the modern Greeks. 

Saxon writers' have not attended to the preceding distinction in the 
sound off and ft, but they have used them indiscriminately ; as Hickes 
remarks : " Confunduntur hi character es a sciiptoribus" 

21 p, in the middle or end of a word or syllable, retains its original^ 
sound, 6 like the w of the Greeks, and the w or ii of the Welsh j 
hence, probably, its modern rank as a vowel. This letter, as to form 
and place, is unknown in the alphabets of the ancient Hebrews, 
Greeks and Romans. It is peculiar to the northern languages and 
people. Mr. Whittaker (Hist, of Manchester, vol. ii. p. 332) and 
Astle, p. 78 and 98, observe, "The Saxon p seems at first to have been 
only the Roman v, lengthened into the Saxon character (see Intro- 
duction, p. 10, spec. A, and Hickcs's Thcs., vol.i. p. 2, Plate) and en- 
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4. The diphthongs ae and oe are generally written « 
and oe. 

For anb the Saxons used these abbreviations, *J and 
J ; for J>at and J?aet they wrote f ; and for oftfte or, 
and the termination lice ly> they wrote t; as tor 83 ; 
and rofti for j-oftlice truly. 

When an m was omitted, they made a short stroke 
over the preceding letter ; as J>a for J>am *\ 

CHAPTER II. 

The, Division and Change of Letters. 

5. The letters of the alphabet are divided into vowels 
and consonants. 

.6. Those letters are called vowels which can be di- 
stinctly uttered by themselves : they are a, e, i, o, u, y, 
and p. 

7. The remaining letters are called consonants, be- 
cause they cannot be distinctly uttered but in union 

larged into the present Roman w, by bringing the principal strokes 
somewhat lower, and closing the .top in the one, and by redoubling 
the whole in the other." The w, however, is evidently composed of 
two characters $ namely, of the y or u doubled. About the time of 
William the Conqueror, the pure Saxon letters p, $ and } were writ- 
ten uu, w, th or th, according to the writer's fancy ; and hence the 
origin of these letters in our present alphabet. 

** This letter very early took the sound of I, as in the Islandic, 
German and French : this is concluded from the very frequent per- 
mutations of y and i : still it appears that y commonly denotes a 
weak i, and, on the contrary, y with an accent, a hard i. See Rask's 
Gr.,p.5. 

23 We also find ul for or ; J?illm. for J?ille!m, William; and lDaet, 
for fraelenb, Jesus ; t stands for kopjran fiXraroi amicissimi, most 
friendly or beloved; apt ap or ap" for apojtole, an apostle ; aptar, 
apostles ; fcieptm, Jerusalem ; rcit, a shilling, money. 

®* There are many other abbreviations and connectives 3 such as 
aejrc aejten, after ; alln7 allmihtig, almighty ; anf, amen; anceir, an- 
cennebe, only begotten ; b, b, birc , bircop, a bishop ; bpoft, bnod, 
bjioJ?enn, brethren; cape, capcepne, a prison; eft & Cpijc, xpep, 
Cpijter, Christ ,Chrisfs; ep, cpaeft, saith; X for ba?j, a day ; £?>, *><*, 
David; bpTh, bpiht, Lord ; biir bpihtnep, Lords; f fop, for, on 
account of; %, jeapc, a year ; Ihr, lhe, Jems ; r. (D. remte OOapir^ 
St Mary; j. p, St Peter; put, putoblicc, certainly, &c. Sec 
Thwaitcs, p. 1. 
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with a vowel. The consonants ' are subdivided into 
mutes, which are perfectly unutterable when gtlone ; and 
semivowels, which have an imperfect sound of them- 
selves. 

The mute consonants are b, p, t, b, k 9 and the hard c 
and 3. The semivowels are p, 1, m, n, p, f, v, p, x, z, 
f 9 and the soft c and £. Of these semivowels, 1, m, n 
and "p are distinguished by the name of liquids, because 
they readily unite with the mute consonants, and flow 
into their sounds*. 

8. When two vowels are so placed as to be pro- 
nounced by a single impulse of the voice, they make a 
diphthong : their distribution into proper and improper 
is of modern date; each of the diphthongal letters being 



1 Grammarians have also divided the consonants into three classes, 
corresponding 1 with the organs employed in sounding them. Thus b, 
f, m, p, w and v, being formed by the lips, are called labials. The 
letters c soft, d, j, 1, n/r, s, th, x, z, are enunciated by the tongue 
being brought in contact with the extremities of the upper teeth, and, 
for a similar reason, are denominated dentals : while h, k, q, &a. and 
g hard (uttered by a contraction of the larynx) receive the name of 
gutturals. This division of the consonants is of great use in elocution, 
and in the acquisition of a philosophical acquaintance with the origin 
and derivation of words. 

A minute attention to the organs employed in the enunciation of 
each class of letters enabled Amman, a Dutch physician, to teach 
persons born deaf and dumb to read and speak. Close application to 
this subject will also be the best means of overcoming all impediments 
to a clear enunciation. 

In tracing the origin of words, the division of the consonants into 
labials, dentals, gutturals, &c. is indispensable. In an etymological 
view, the letters enunciated by the same organs are so often inter- 
changed, that they may be all considered as one letter. In the deri- 
vation of words, all the vowels may also be considered as one letter. 
These observations will not only apply to the Anglo-Saxon, but to all 
other languages, as will appear from the following notes. See Jones's 
LatGram., chap. vii. 5 Jones's Greek Gram., part ii. ch. i. 5 and Gregory 
Sharpe's Ttvo Dissertations on the Origin of Languages, and the ori- 
ginal Powers of Letters. 

* The modern final syllables, ble, die, fle, &c. are evidently of this 
class ; and are actually pronounced without any aid from the final 
vowel e. 
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originally sounded in pronouncing the words which con- 
tained thepi. If three vowels come together, they form 
a triphthong. 

9. In studying the Anglo-Saxon tongue, it is of great 
consequence to remark, that the inevitable changes in- 
troduced by the lapse of time through successive ages ; 
the existence of the three great dialects, and their fre- 
quent intermixture; the variety of Anglo-Saxon writers, 
and their little acquaintance with each other; but, above 
all, their total disregard of any settled rules of ortho- 
graphy 3 ; have occasioned many 4 irregularities in the 
language, and thrown difficulties in the way of the 
learner, which at first sight appear truly formidable; 
but, on closer inspection, these difficulties present no 
insuperable obstacle. 

10. The principal difficulty consists in this : The 
Anglo-Saxon writers often confounded some letters, and 
used them indifferently for each other. This is the 
case to a most surprising extent with the vowels and 
diphthongs; so that the consonants, though often treat- 
ed in the same manner, form the only part of the lan- 
guage which possesses any thing like a fixed and per- 
manent character. 

This observation will be fully exemplified in the fol- 
lowing remarks on the transposition and substitution of 
the different letters. 

9 " In days when mankind were but callaos 
At grammar, logic, an sic talents, 
They took nae pains their speech to balance, 

or rules to gie, 
But spak their thoughts in plain, braid lallans, 
Like you or me." Burns. 

4 Mr. Rask has acknowledged that " the Anglo-Saxon orthogra- 
phy is indeed excessively perplexed :" and yet he makes the follow- 
ing bold assertion ; " According to Hickes and Lye, the Saxon or- 
thography seems to be much more irregular than it really is ; because 
they have not at all understood how to deduce rules for it, and to 
discriminate the more unfrequent and negligent anomalies from what 
is properly and decidedly right j to set aside, or at least to remark, 
the former, and follow the latter. Instead of this, they give, in every 
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Remarks on the Change of the Consonants required far 
derivation and declension. 

B. 

11. B, F, or U, are often interchanged 5 ; as 
Bebep, bepop, a beaver. Ipij, niej ivy. Obep, 

opeji, ouep, over. Gbolpan, epolpan to blaspheme. 
Fot, uot afoot. 

In Dano-Saxon B is sometimes omitted, or super- 
seded by p, p or u. 

C. 

12. C often interchanges with G, K and Q 6 ; as 
Doncep, jwnjep thoughts. Eyft, kyW kindred. 

Eyninj, kyninj a king. Acep, Akep afield. Epen', 
quen, a queen y wife, &c. 

C and CC are also often changed into H, cr Hh, be- 
fore p or $,. and especially before t ; as 8tpehton they 
strewed^ for ptpecton, from ptpeccan. Ahpian for 
acpian or axian to ask. pehS for pecS seeks, from pecan 
to seek. 

In Dan. Sax. C changes into 3, h, hp and k ; and ch 
changes into h. 

D. 

13. D»and T are often used indiscriminately for each 
other, and D is changed into t> especially in verbs ; as 
petfSan to boil or seeth ; poben boiled, ic cpaeS I said; 

case, an excessive number of ways how words maybe spelt, and they 
not unfrequently take the false for the genuine." Gram,, p. 1. 

5 That the labials, of which b is one, are interchanged is clear, as 
we find in Hebrew, TV3 b£j«r, written Its pezer, criteipw disperse ; ItM 
n^s€b, tDtttt ntfsem, r\un ne\sep to blow ; pN aben, epen even. The 
same is observed in Greek j f^pjf, |3uflxa£, and /Su^axa, formica 
an ant, and /5ouAo.u&{, volo, will. In Latin, cubo, cumbo, to lie down, 

6 The Hebrew b*te, cepel, is changed into the Chaldee b$p quebel, 
coupled. The Hebrew bm, ggmel, is formed into the Greek xa/ujAo;, 
the Latin camelus,' and the English word camel. In the same way 
the Greek qktw is changed into the Latin octo, and the English eight. 

7 Like the Gothic U6NS, U6INS, t!IN# a wife, woman, &c. 
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J>u cpaebe thou saidst. he pyp$ he is or becomes ; Jm 
pupbe thou becomest. 

F. 

14. In Dan. Sax. F changes into b and p. 

G. 

15. G is often changed into h and p *; as 
faepetoha for hepetdja a leader ; Dahum for bajum 

with days ; Gej-pijan to be silent ; jej-upobe 9 he was 
silent or dumb ; poph for fopje sorrow. 

G interchanges with I and Y, when I has a sort of a 
consonant sound ; as geo, ie*o or m yore, formerly; 
jeoguft, leoju^S youth ; jeoc, ioc or iuc yoke. 

G is often suppressed before n, or jn lengthened 
into jen ; as J^pjne, J?ypne from \fyf or \\y this, 
and aenigne* aenme, from aenig any. G is often added 
to words that end with i, as hij for hi they; and on the 
contrary G is often omitted in those words which end 
in 15 ; as bpi for bpij or bp^j, dry. 

In Dan. Sax. G is sometimes dropped, or changed 
into C, H, or K; and GS into X. 

H. 

16. J3 is sometimes changed into 3; as J>aj 10 for J>ah 
he grew or throve, from ]>ean to grow. 

In Dan. Sax. ft is sometimes added to words, and 
sometimes dropped ; or it is changed into c, 3, ch, or k; 
and bu into p. 

K. 

17. The Saxons originally expressed the sound of the 

8 G is often redundant in Greek, as are all aspirates, and it is pre- 
fixed to words, as yvopo; ,from ve$o$, y a cloud 5 yivtotmu), nosco, to know. 
See Gregory Sharped Origin of Languages, p. 51. } 

9 See Matt. xxii. 12. 

10 See Caedm. lvii. 20. Cmht peox •] J>aj the boy increased and grew. 
Se Daelenb )?eah on pirbome anb on ylbe. Luke ii. 52. Deah as the 
Gothic 4*Alh he grew. 
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modern K by C. As C also stood for a soft sound, it was 
difficult to know when it was to be sounded hard, and 
when soft. To remove this difficulty, the Danes and 
Normans introduced the letter K to denote the hard 
sound of C n . 

L. 

18. L 1 * and N are often written double or single with- 
out any distinction at the end of monosyllables; but this 
reduplication ceases when words are lengthened, so that 
a consonant follows ; as pell or pel well; ealle or al all 
(omnis) ; ealne all (omnern) ; also ic y ylle, Jro fylf^ 
he f yY8, I sell, thou &c. 

In Dan. Sax. L is sometimes put for R. 

M and N. 

19. In Dan. Sax. these two letters are sometimes in- 
terchangeable ; and N is occasionally dropped, 

P. 

20. The Saxon p and p are easily mistaken for each 

11 €S The English should never use c at the end of a word." Todd's 
Johnson, under K. We should not write public, but public/*. Dr. 
Johnson was a strenuous advocate for retaining the k, so was the au- 
thor of Friendly Advice to the Correctour of the English Press at Ox- 
ford, concerning the English Orthographic Fol. London, 1682. This 
author says, he observed many cacographies in The Ladies Calling, 
and The Government of the Tongue, and some in the 4to Bible of the 
same date. He says " You have injuriously and shamefully docked En- 
glish words, by taking from the end of them $ for example, writing 
diabolic, topic, public, instead of the known words diabolick, topick, 
publick, or as sometimes they were written diabolique, topique, pub" 
lique ; but never, but from Oxford, with a c terminating them, unless 
from France, where I find them so spelt. But what have we to do to 
conform our English to their language ?" See Tody's Johnson, vol. iv. 
in Grammar, Note r in Orthography. The k is now generally omitted 
(as is the case even in the present work) in such words as Gothic, 
Cimbric, &c. &c. 

'* L and R are «b nearly related in sound, that they are used pro- 
mrauously : for the Hebrew ftmbt* almene the Chaldeans wrote 
WO'")** armena a widow ; and for the Hebrew ibo the Septuagmt has 
<raps$, 

E 
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other, both in MSS. and on coins ; and even in printed 
books great care is sometimes necessary to distinguish 
these letters: 

In Dan. Sax. P changes occasionally into B and U. 

Q- 

21. Q is not an original Saxop letter, and very seldom 
occurs in MSS.; Cw and Cu were commonly employed 
where Q is now used. 

R. 

22. R in Dan. Sax. is occasionally added to words, 
and is sometimes changed into L. 

S. 

23. S and 55 are merely variations of the same origi- 
nal letter. The ZT is only the S hard " 

In Dan. Sax. Ss, D or X are sometimes substituted 
for S. 



24. T in Dan. Sax. occasionally changes into D and 
D M . 

13 The Hebrew word tb» die* becomes fa olej and by olez toexult, 
the Greek word \mlvvom to eat, maxilla the jaw-bone. Sharpens Orig. 
Lang, p. 52. 

The change, which has happened in our language by the abbrevia- 
tion of several words that are terminated in eth, by substituting an s 
in the room of the last syllable, as in drowns, walks, arrives, and in- 
numerable other words, which in the pronunciation of our forefathers 
were drowneth, walketh, arrweth, has wonderfully multiplied a letter 
which was before too frequent in the English tongue, and added to 
that hissing in our language, which is taken so much notice of by fo- 
reigners. See Todd's Johnson under S. 

14 The Hebrew rtfto thde into n#n to-e seduced, the Greek \rficu or 
Xaiw into the Latin lateo, and the Hebrew W rod, into njn rot, and 
tiftD ros, trembled. The letter T has a tendency in ail languages to de- 
generate into S. Hence in our own tongue loveth becomes loves. For 
the same reason the Greek words irra.ii, Mi, and Mi become era?, its, 
and fof . See note on S, and Jones's Greek Gram. Part II. Ch. ii. 
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W- 

25. In Dan. Sax. W changes into F andUi; We 
into oe, u, ue; Wi, into u, uu ; Wa, into uiae, pae; Wr, 
into war; and Wu, into u. 

" X. 

26. X is sometimes supplied by cj- ; as neopcfen for 
neopxen quiet. 

In Dan. Sax. X interchanges with S. 

Z. 

27. Z is only the S hard. See S. 

Remarks on the Vowels and Diphthongs. 

28. If the consonants, — those natural sinews of words 
and language, — suffer such changes, it may safely be pre* 
sumed, that those flexible and yielding symbols, the 
vowels 15 , would be exposed to still greater confusion; a 
confusion almost sufficient to induce one to imagine that 
they are of no weight or authority, in Anglo-Saxon or- 
thography. 

A. 

29. A kin4 of. italic a is much used in Anglo-Saxon 
MSS. lfl Where we now use A or E, the diphthongs M 9 
CE, and Ea continually occur in Anglo-Saxon; but CE 
more frequently in Dan. Sax. 

The vowel A and its diphthongs thus interchange : 

A and O. See under O. 

A and M : as ac, aec an oak ; acep, aecep a field; . 
habban to have, ic haebbe / have ; jrtan a stone ; 
jtaenen stony ; lap doctrine ; laepan to teach; an one; 
aenij any one. 

15 In fact, there is nearly the same variety in the vowel sounds of 
English as now spoken, in the different provincial dialects : e.g. man 
men, sand sond, Craydon Croydon, Dorking Darking, — i is in some 
districts ai, in others ei, and m : and will is wwll. 

»* See Plate. - 
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M and EA : as se, ea mater ; aec, eac eternal. 

M and CE : as aejhpep, oeghpep wery a/Am? ; aej- 
hpilc, cejhpilc «/ery one. 

M and Y: as aelc, ylc racA owe. 

In Dan. Sax. these occur indifferently: — A, se, e, ea, 
o, eo ; iE, e* le, oe, o, ea, ue. 

E. 

30. E interchanges with yB. It is often added, to 
the end of Anglo-Saxon words where it does not natu- 
rally belong, and it is as often rejected where it does. 

Eo is changed into y and e, and ea into e, but more 
usually into y. 

Gafte, e^e easily ; and ceaptep, ceptep a castle. 

8eolp, pelp, pylp self; pyllan, pellan to give, sell, &cc. 

Neah near ; nehpt nearest; ealb old ; pe ylbpa the 
elder ; pealban to rule* he pelt or pylt he rules; leaj- 
loose, lypn to loose; jeleapa belief, jelyjean to believe. 

In Dan. Sax. these occur indifferently : — E» a, eo, oe, 
o, u, je, ea, y ; ea, eo, i, y ; eau, eop ; ee, e ; ei, oe, 1 ; 
eo, a, e, i, ip, u ; eu, yp. 

I. 

31. I is interchanged with e and y ; as 

Ijlanb, ejlanb, yjTanb an island ; epel, ypel evil ; 
lpjrfinj, eapj?linj, ypjrfinj a fanner ; pen rain, pinan 
to rain ; bepnan to burn, bypnan to set on fire ; cpe- 
Jan to say, J?u cpypt, cpipt,' thou sayest. 

In Dan. Sax. these occur indifferently: I, la, 10, eo, y ; 
ice, ie, oe ; mh, eop. 

O. 

32. O is changed into u, e and y, and eo into y ; but 
sometimes into a, especially before n in a short or termi- 
nating syllable. 

Obe and ob, into abe and ab ; bom judgment* fee- 
flian to judge ; ppopep comfort, ppeppian to com- 
fort ; pot a foot, pet feet ; boc a booh, bee books ; 
ptopm a storm, ptypman to storm; ^o\t>gold, 3ylfc>en 
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golden ; popb a word, anbpypban to answer ; peojic 
a work, p^jicean to work; heojib or hyjibe a herd; 10c, 
iuc a yoke; iepan, lopan to show; man and mon a man; 
lanj and lonj long ; panb and ronb sand. 

In Dan. Sax. these occur : — O, a, e> i, u ; ce, se, e, o, 
ue, pe ; oea, eo ; ope, uu. 

U. 

33. U is sometimes converted into y : as pcpirb 
clothing, pcp^ban to clothe; cu)> known, cyj>an to 
make known. 

In Dan. Sax. these are used indiscriminately : — U, b, 
p, o, op, pe, pi, pu ; ue, «, oe, pe ; ui, p ; uu, ope. 



34. The Anglo-Saxon Y is the Greek T(upsilon), or, 
as the French call it, y Greque. The y was not dotted 
in the oldest MSS. 

Y is sometimes changed into u. 

In Dan. Sax. these occur : — Y into e, ea, 1 ; and Yp 
into eu. 



Further Remarks on the Letters. 

35. The preceding observations on the consonants 
and vowels, will render the following peculiarities less 
surprising, and may perhaps explain their causes. 

36. The final letters of words are often omitted : as 
pomb, pom ; paej or peg, pe. 

37. A vowel near, or at the end of a word, is often ab- 
sorbed by the preceding or succeeding consonant, espe- 
cially if that consonant be a semivowel: but either that 
or the nearest vowel is still understood : as Luppt for 
lupapt lovest; lupS for lupaS loveth; and other verbs 
in the 2nd and 3rd persons. Geppixl for gepjuxle 
changes ; pupl for pupel sulphur ; ppaepl for ppaepel 
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sulphur; blopn forblopna a blossom; bop m for bopim 
bosom ; boti for botle a village, house, &c. ; bpibl for 
bjubel a bridle. 

37*. Contractions of words are common: as Kyfte 
for ne pij-t knew not ; n'aepbe for ne haepeb had not; 
ypn'$ for ypne$ runneth. 

In Dan. Sax., on the other hand, monosyllables are 
sometimes changed into longer words : as ppa$ anger, 
wrath, lengthened into papa$. Other words contract 
two syllables into one ; as cynmj into kynj a king. 

38. The different letters suffer a very frequent change 
of position : as tmtepje, tintpeje pain ; }npba, 
Jpibba third. 

39. A very great variety exists in writing the same 
word by different Anglo-Saxon authors, as will appear 
from the following examples: jeoje]?e, jeojoft, ^eoju^S, 
jejojje, logo's, mju^ youth ; maenejeo n many, a mul- 
titude, is written maenego, maenijeo, maenijo, maemgu, 
nuemo, maemu, maenyjeo, manejeo, maneju, manige, 
manijo, maniju, menejeo, menejo, meneju, menijeo, 
menijo, meniju, memo, meniu. 

Adjectives in the comparative degree end indifferently 
in ap, aep, ep, lp, op, up or yp ; and the superlative in 
a/t, aeft, ep;, lpt, ojX, Uft or yj-t. 

Active participles end in anb, anbe, aenb, aenbe, enb, 
mb, onb, unb or ynb; and passive participles in ab, 
aeb, eb, lb, ob, ub, or ^b. 

So also, Tie bielp, bealp, belp or balp he dug ; and 
laeppenbe, laeppijenbe, laepjenbe or laspenbe feeding; 
lc puppe, ic peoppe, ic pyppe, or ic peppe 1 cast away; 
man ,8 , mon a man; he maeje or muge he may ; he 
pj, p, fie, pe, po, or peo he is; pnbon, penbon, 
penbon, pnt, pent, pnb, pn, pen, peon, are. 

40. Some short words assume very different mean- 
ings : as big, bige, byje, beg, beaj, beah and beh, 



17 As the Gothic MfctffcTGl a multitude. 
14 As the Gothic MAMMA a man. 
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which, according to their connexion, signify indifferently, 
a turning, a crown, a gem 9 a bosom, buy, he turned, he 
submitted, &c. from bugan to turn, bow, &c. 



CHAPTER III. 

Transformation of Saxon ivords into modern English. 

41. We have retained some Anglo-Saxon words un- 
altered in our modern English. 



Apoep 1 after 
Anb and 
Apple apple 
Baft a bath 
Beam a beam 
Bean a bean 
Bell a bell 
Belt a belt 
Blinb s blind 
Bpanb a brand 
Bpoft broth 3 
BpoJ?ep a brother 



Calj: a calf 
Camp a camp 
Copn corn 
Deab dead 
Deaft death 
Den a den 
Dim dim 
Dumb 4 dumb 
Dujt dust 
6nb end 
Gapft earth. 
Gap 6a#i 



Gajtep Easter 
Fart a/cwt* 
Fell/eM 
Fienb a fiend 
Fijijtfirst 
Flea a^ea 
Fop/or 
Foptiforth 
Fox a/oa: 
Fpienb a ,/riend 
Fpom 6 ^om 
Full 7/ttW. 



42. We may further observe, that in derivation the 
Anglo-Saxon c coming before a vowel is changed into 
the English ch, and cc into tch ; as xiban to cnide ; 
cicen a cnicken ; peccean tofeicn, &c. 8 

The Saxon y c and y ce become the English sh : as 
j-ceall snail; pceolbe mould; jreotan to snoot; j-cean 
snone; j-cylt> snield; j-cijx mire, — and many more. 

43. Most of the Saxon words which form the ground- 
work of our present language, have been formed by dif- 

' As Gothic AfcTKA. 

* As Gothic BAW&A, BAlNAS, and Cimbric BM&H 
(BLINDE). See Lye's Anglo-Saxon Diet and Junius's Glossarhtm 
Goth. 

* Like the Hebrew rvn^ broth food, broth. 

* As Gothic cXtlMBS, cXTIMEA See Matt. ix. 33. Luc. i. 22. 

* As fcASTAN to fast. * As Gothic fcKAM. 

* As fcfl A AS. 8 See Note 7 on letter C. 
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ferent parts of the process above described ; that is, by 
adding, omitting, transposing or interposing some letter 
or letters; — by aspirating some, and removing the aspi- 
rate from others ; — by dropping initial or final syllables, 
especially the termination of the infinitive mood ;— and 
also by the contractions which many words have under- 
gone. This will clearly appear from the few examples 
here subjoined. 

44. Examples of Substantives. 



Fojijtfrost 
Geogtro youth 
Ceaj: chaff 
Deojren heaven 
"bpinj a ring 
Stije a sty 
Nauegap an auger 

GanSJa }««"*»■ 
Clugga a clock 
Siole seal, sea-calf 
Pjieojt a priest 
' Bo jme bosom 
CDunuc a monk 
Geatla gall 
ttyaete wheat 9 
Leohc light ,0 
Myzvk evening 
toajruc a hawk 
Dpecjtan whetstone 
fonutu a nut 
fceapob head 
Oxa an ox 
fcyjre hwe 
Sugu a sow 



yxypawasp 
Naebl needle 
Dlape loaf 11 

Nechebupa neighbour 
Sealj: *aZ»e 13 
lglanb an island 
Styjic "I a steer or 
Styjuc J stirk. 
Puca 1 , 

Paren "| 

Raebic a radish 
Loppejtpe a lobster 
CDepg marrow 
Bobij o body 
Dago) /wiZ 
Geoc a yoke 14 
Bircop a tofop 
Sveapm a swarm 
J?Hnb a wound Xb 
Faebep a father I 

Mobop a mother \ 



JEx an ax 
ftlapopb lord 
Rom a ram 

Galfa}^" * 4 ' 
Cu a cow 
fcypnet a Aoroet 
Opcipb orchard 
ODirt a mist 
Boga a bow 
OOaja a ntata 
Bepa a 6am 
Dpaepen a raven 
Reope a rag 
Fujel a fowl l7 
Scojrel a shovel 
Duma a thumb 
Telt a tUt 
Rirc a rusA 
frjucge.a- ridge 
Fola«/bai 18 
p«lptpe a Wter 
Snaegol a s»a£Z 



• As the Gothic 0AIT. o As AmhA<\ or AlIlhA<I>. 

» As the Gothic h AAlBS or hAAlfcS. 

■• As Gothic VI^XVX. " As SA ABRMS- 

" As rAQHK •» As VONd. 

* as rA ArA. 7 a* imrA^S. 

» As ]?nAA- 
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ftanig honey 
Lags* a law 
J7ypm a worm l9 
Dleatoji laughter 90 
Nejra a nephew 
Cpaep: a craft, art 
Daepjcpalb threshold 
Foe afoot 
Daeppert harvest 
Otoji an otter 
Beo a tee 
Fleoje a^y 
Paeg away 8I 
Cpaet a car* 



Nacob naked ** 
Reoh OT rougn 
Fepjcfresh 
Lytel titffe 
Glaebgtod 
-ffimcij empty 
Bcophe ^^i *• 



Scaec a sheet 
Sapel awid 8 * 
Bpibbe a ttrd 
Fasm /oam • 

ssjr }— 

Lapiping a lapwing 
J7icce a toifca 
Dporna drew* 
Arc iwA 
Ecje an edge 
GiltgwiW 
Ceac a cnee& 
Spupa a spur 



Scpin snrtne 
Carab a comb 
Saeb *eed 

Speappa a sparrow » 
Gopoppic For* 
Fixa j&ft •* 
FyphtoTrign*** 
Dpaej toAey 
Cytel AettZe 

Baje } a6oar 
Dpan a drone 
Tabige a toad. 



45. Examples of ' Adjectives > 8fc. 



byti**> 
Rihc right* 
Sceopt *nor* 

G J«5 # ra y 

Fagen glad, fain 51 
Pypr wowc sft 
Ajen otcn' w 



Lan^ toag 
Sceapp sharp 
Sme£e smooth 
Betjt best** 
Gal ail 
<£ni£ any 
CDape wore. 



46. Examples of Verbs. 



CyrjaB to Ait* 
fcaeppao to fowp 
CnyiJao to ftnoft 
Deppcan to thresh 
Bepcupan to *no0e 



Anbibian to aiide 
J7ealban to leieJd 3b 
Folgian to follow 
Spelgtan to swallow 
Dpmgan to ring 



Apnian to ran 3 * 
Liban "| . ,. „ 
Leopao >*»to.« 

Bopgian to borrow 
Peapbian to ward *• 



19 
tl 
S3 
«5 

J7 
90 
91 
U 

3b 
36 
37 



As the Gothic vAnKM. «o As hAAhQAw. 
AsVirs. «abSAivAAa. 

As SnAKVA. M As the Gothic fclSK. 

as £AnKnTAN. « as nAuA*S. 
AsKih. * 8 AsKAiKhT. 

As IT A. *> See Lye's Diet, under rA'KAlhTS. 

As £AnN£N to ryote. * AbVA'KS »AsA*TW. 
As BATISTA^ See Lye's Diet, under BATlXX- 

as vAAAA**- 

Run is more similar to the Gothic. KIDMAN- 

as AibAn. » as VAKAQA^. 
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Oban to chide 
Abpigan to dry 
lean to increase, 

eke*> 
Scjieopan to scrape 
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Cuellan to kill 
Ripan to reap 
Paenbpian to winnow 
Lasnan to lend 
Axian to ask 



[Part I. 



Renian to rain " 
Ceoppan to carve 
to Paenbpian to winnow Bycgan to buy 41 
J7acian to wake™ 
faejxan to wash. 

47. Examples of other parts of Speech. 

fcpaenne when 4S Fpam from Opep over M 

fty&jpeji whether 44 Dujih through 40 Onbutan about 5S 

Mt at Gype yes 50 Don then * 

Betpux betwixt Spa 50 51 Butan 6tif 

Gea yea 4 * Dibep thither . Daep Mere 57 

Genoh enough 46 Gip i/* 52 fcpajp where 59 

iDibep Jitter 47 bpybep whither M Gemang amtmgr 

l3pi i£?Ay 4 » bpa who Sona *oon *». 

Two remarks may he here made relating to the pre- 
sent state of the English language. 

46. First: to the question, How comes it to pass 
that each of the modern English vowels has several dif- 
ferent sounds ? it may be replied, that all the different 
sounds beyond the powers of the single vowel were once 
expressed by diphthongs ; those diphthongs being at 
length discontinued, the single vowel was afterwards un- 
naturally obliged to bear the various sounds which they 
had previously represented. This was an alteration in 
our orthography, but no great improvement. 



» As AdkAn. 

«• As KirMAM. SeeLy. 

« As BfirQAw. 

* As the Gothic (DA**- 
« As QA or QAl- 
1 As hld&KG. 

* As <J>AiKh- 


s's Diet, under |Ul*N. 
«• AsVAhSQAM. 

** as 0A4>AK. 

« AsTAM^h. 

« As 0A. . 


50 This occurs Matt.xvii. 25. 


Da cpaft he. Gyre, he teS. " The 


saith he, Yes, he doth." 

"AsrAHorrABGi. 


- AsSVS. 

« AS0AA.KG. 


"AstlJrAK * M 

*• As <J>AN. 

« As oak: 


Anb Jraep on butan. And thereabout 

* As*AKnh. 

*9 AsSflNS. 
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49. Second : the apparent truth of Professor Ingram's 
observation on our present orthography : " That a few 
hours attentively dedicated to Saxon literature will be 
sufficient to overthrow the authority of every dictionary 
and grammar of the English language, that has been 
hitherto published." 



PART II. 
ETYMOLOGY. 

Chapter I. 

1 . Etymology treats of the formation and modifica- 
tion of the different sorts of words ; or, as they are com- 
monly called, Parts of Speech. 

Words, composed of the letters of the alphabet, are 
articulate sounds used as signs of our ideas. 

2. All words were originally what are now termed 
monosyllables ; and consisted either, 

1st, of a single vowel, as — a, always \ ever: 
2ndly, of a diphthong, as — ae, a law : or 
3rdly, of a vowel or diphthong, and one, two, or more 
consonants united; as— ac an oak; aelc ally each. Many 
words ending in a semivowel are most probably of this 
kind : as — afcl a disease, paej-tm fruit 9 byymp reproach* 
apl an apple: so that all words were at first pronounced 
with one single impulse of the voice, or with that 
slight modification of it occasioned by the terminating 
semivowel, and which is but the recoil from that im- 
pulse. For the sake of greater expedition in commu- 
nicating the thoughts, and in the inattentive rapidity of 
pronunciation, two, three, or more words, expressing 
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a complete thought, or a convenient part of one thought, 
were often uttered so closely together, as at length, 
through the force of habit, to be considered as but one 
word : — consequently, those words which we call disyl- 
lables, trisylables, and polysyllables, are no other than 
two, three, or more entire words, or fragments of words, 
thus condensed into one. 

Ail words, therefore, of mere than one syllable are 
compounded of other words, which had a separate exist- 
ence, either in the same language .or in some kindred 
tongue. 
• 3. Words may be divided into the following classes : 
namely, Substantive or Noun, Adjective, Pro- 
noun, Article or Definitive, Verb, Adverb, Pre- 
position, Conjunction, and Interjection. 

Under these classes all the words of the Saxon lan- 
guage may be arranged : though not perhaps in every 
case with scientific precision '. 



1 From the time of Plato to the present, the parts of speech have 
been variously enumerated, from two to eight, ten, or twelve. This 
diversity of opinion, as to the number of the parts of speech, has chiefly 
arisen from the propensity to judge of the character of words, more 
from their form than from their import or signification. It is evident 
that to give names to the objects of thought, and to express their pro- 
perties and qualities, is all that in language is indispensably requi- 
site. If this be granted, it follows that the nvun, (" Nomen de quo 
loquimur." Quint, lib. i. 4) the name of the thing of which we apeak, 
and the verb (" Verbum sen quod loquimur" itf.) expressing what we 
think of it, are the only parts of speech that are indispensably neces- 
sary. 

AH the eight or twelve parts of speech, enumerated by grammarians 
of the present day, may be reduced to the Noun and Verb, as follows : 

If we had a distinct name for every object of sensation or thought, 
language would consist only of proper names, and would be too bur- 
densome for the memory. Language then must be composed of ge- 
neral signs, to be remembered 5 and, as our sensations and percep- 
tions are of single objects, it must be capable of denoting individuals. 
These general terms are rendered applicable to individuals by auxiliary 
or prefixed words, and the general term, with its auxiliary, must be 
considered as a substitute for the proper name. Thus boy is a general 
term, to denote the whole of a species : if I say the boy, this boy, that 
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boy, it is evident that the word, toy with the articles or definitives the, 
this, and that, are substitutes for the proper name of the individual :-— 
definitives or articles are therefore' not absolutely necessary. See 
Locke's Essay, book iii. chap. 3. 

The pronoun is a substitute for the noun, and may easily be dis- 
pensed with. 

The adjective cannot be considered essential iti language, since the, 
connexions of a noun with a property or quality may be expressed 
by the noun and verb : thus, " a wise man" is the same as " a man of, 
with, or join wisdom/' Dr. Jonathan Edwards affirms that the Ame- 
rican-Indians, denominated " Mohegans, have no adjectives in all 
their language." Diversions of Purley, vol. ii. p. 463. 

Adverbs are only abbreviations ; as, here, for in this place; bravely, 
for brave-tike ; and, therefore, they maybe rejected. In a similar man- 
ner it might be shown, that all parts of speech, except the noun and 
verb, are either substitutes or abbreviations, convenient indeed, but 
not indispensably requisite. 

That ail language is reducible to nouns and verbs is the doctrine of 
Plato, and is eloquently maintained in the Platonic* Qucestiones of 
Plutarch. Of the same opinion was Aristotle ; who says, " there are 
two parts of speech, nouns and verbs" Varro de Ling. Lot. Hence 
the observation of Priscian : " It was a favourite idea with some phi- 
losophers, that the noun and verb were the only parts of speech ; and 
all the other words were assistants or connectives of these -two." 
Lib. xi. To this opinion in later times Vossius, professor Schultens, 
Lennep, and others, have expressed their assent ; but none so much 
in accordance with Mr. Tooke, as Hoogeveen in his Dissertation on 
the Greek Particles. That particles (as Mr. Tooke calls them) are 
abbreviations of other words, is, however, neither the discovery of 
Mr. Tooke nor of Hoogeveen who preceded him. The fact is illus- 
trated in the work of a learned German on the subject of the Hebrew 
Particles, published in 1 734. " If not all separate particles, certainly 
the greater part, are, in their nature, nouns. That this position is 
perfectly just, though new, you will be convinced by the following 
pages. For, by reading these through with care, you may^rery 
easily understand that all the separate particles of the Hebrews 
are either nouns or verbs." Christ. Koerber, Lex. Partic. Hebr. This 
etymological principle is thus displayed by Hoogeveen : — " Nature 
and reason teach us that the first origin of the Greek, as well as every 
other language, was most simple ; and it is probable that (itofjuzQiraf)' 
nouns, by which things, and verbs, by which actions were expressed, 
were first used, but not particles. However, since the whole discourse 
consists of verbs and nouns, the former of which denote the actions 
and passions, the latter the persons acting and suffering — it is rightly 
asked, whether the primitive language hid particles : Indeed, the par- 
ticles themselves were formerly either nouns, or verbs. See Doctr. 
Particularum Ling. Gr. 1769, Prof, and Todd's Johnson, in Gram. 
vol. iv. p. 15. 
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From what has been- stated, it is evidently the opinion of learned 
men, that in all languages, the essential parts of speech are the noun 
and verb ; but, as there is in every language a number of words which 
cannot be easily reduced to these primary divisions, it has been usual 
with grammarians to arrange words into a variety of different classes. 
This arrangement is partly arbitrary : for, as Home Tooke remarks, 
" it has not to this moment been settled, what sort of difference in 
words should entitle them to hold a separate rank by themselves.** 
Diversions of Purley, vol. i. p. 44. Hence the different opinions, as to 
the number of the parts of speech, mentioned at the beginning of this 
note. Into whatever number of classes words may be distributed, it 
should always be remembered, that the only words essentially neces- 
sary are the Noun and Verb ; every other species of words being ad- 
mitted solely for dispatch or ornament. See Dr. Crombie's Etym. p. 2 1 . 

Having seen that all the parts of speech may be reduced to the 
Verb and Noun, perhaps it may be proper to give, what may be con- 
sidered, the progressive formation of the different classes into which 
words are divided in this Grammar. See the note 1ia the 2nd para- 
graph on the adverb, chap. vi. 

Every abstract term in language had originally a sensible, palpable 
meaning ; — generally a substantive meaning . 

Substantives or nouns constitute, in general, the primitive words in 
all languages. See a different opinion in Anselm Bayly's Introd. to 
Languages, p. 73, and Bishop Burgess's Essay on the Study of Anti- 
quity, 2nd edit. p. 89. 

Verbs are the first-born offspring of nouns. They are nouns em- 
ployed in a verbal sense; — at least, the greatest quantity of words! are 
of this class : a few indeed appear to have started into being at once 
as verbs, without any transmigration through a previous substantive 
state. 

Adjectives spring from the two preceding classes of words ; and are 
originally either nouns adjectived, or verbs adjectived. 

Pronouns take their rise from Nouns, Verbs, and Numeral*, which 
have, in many instances, passed through the adjectived state. 

Afticles, or more properly Definitives, are nothing but Pronouns 
used in a particular sense. 

Adverbs, for the most part, originate in Adjectives and Pronouns ; 
a few in Verbs and Nouns. 

Connectives, that is Conjunctions and Prepositions, are generally 
Nouns or Verbs employed in a particular sense, and for a particular 
purpose ; they are sometimes slightly adjectived. 

Interjections are, in most instances, Verbs : though a few are Nouns. 

Hence it will be easily perceived, that the original words in a lan- 
guage, — that is, those which were formed when the language itself be- 
gan, — are probably not numerous $ the great mass of its vocabulary was 
produced at successive intervals, and will, in a great degree, exhibit 
f the distinct stages of its formation. See Notes to chap. ii. sect. 4 : 

£>/) chap. iii. sect. 26 : and chap. v. sect.jtf. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE KOUN. 

4. A Noun 1 is the name of anything we-canmr, 
touch, or conceive to exist. 

We know that boc f a book, and pep a man, are nouns, 
because we can see or touch them. We are also certain 



1 Nomen lj- nama. mib }>am pe nemnaft ealle Jnuj. ae rj?en gcrynbep- 
hcege gemaenehce. rynbeplice be ajenum nam an. Eadgarus, JEtheU 
woldus, gemaenhce. rex king, episcopus bircop. JElfriti Gram, p. 3. 

* The Anglo-Saxon Language in the First Stage of its Formation. 

Formation op Nouns. 

The five senses are the great inlets of human knowledge; and the 
objects of those senses first engage our attention : — to give these their 
appropriate appellations, is the first business about which the organs 
of speech are employed. 

The name of a thing that exists, or of which we can form any notion, 
is denominated a Noun or Substantive, and is the only primitive part 
of speech, and the parent stock of all language. All other words are 
formed either by the amplification or abbreviation of the Noun. 

Substantives occur in the Anglo-Saxon either single or compounded. 
The latter were evidently formed after the other, and rendered a more 
circuitous mode of expression unnecessary. 



a man 



(Dan) 

Pif a woman, a wife 

Fxjcfah 

Tkegday 

Film skin 

Leac leek 



Single Substantives. 

Fic/g 
Nasre nose 
Gajcyc 
Stopc stork 
Fntfat 
Boc a book 
Staep a letter 

Compound Nouns. 



Faep cart, vehicle 
Lam ham, clay 
Dire dish 
Rrge back, ridge 
Don the god Thor 
Eejranc the mind. 



First. Compound nouns consist of two or more independent words 
which occur singly, with an appropriate meaning, as often as in com- 
bination ; — Secondly, of one independent noun, or perhaps more ; 
joined with a word which has now almost, or entirely, lost its separate 
use, and is chiefly employed in the termination of other words : and, 
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that lupe love, and f oji je sorrow, are nouns, though we 
cannot see or touch them; because we can conceive such 
a thing to exist as the love we have for our parents, and 
the sorrow we have for our faults. 

Nouns are of two sorts, Proper and Common. 

Thirdly, of one primitive, complete substantive, and a terminating 
syllable, which is only the fragment of some ancient word, possessing 
no longer any separate use or signification. 

/ 1st, Nouns composed of independent words. 
Ac or «c oak, cejin or 1 . f JEcepn or a conn the com 

conn, grain, fruit J ma "1 of the oak, an acorn 

Ceajtep a city papa men — Cearteppapa citizens 

Bupg a city papa men — Bunjpapaor-panu citizens 

rStaep a letter .... — f Sc&jrcnipt the art of let- 
Cp*p an art, L , . X ters, grammar 

a craft \ a — v Boc-cnaept learning 

/ V*Z> <*n idol orl I pig-cpaept the art connect- 

V. temple J " (edwithidolatry, witchcraft 

{ScesLjxashqft,! ^ ( fci^erceap a dart of the 
dart J * • ( mind, thought 

ftoijecnaept the craft of the 

Cnaept craft .... — -J mind, prudence, acute- 
£ new of mind 

Del a Dflr* $ ^^ ^ ""<&* • • • • — OOibbel the mid part ^middle 

p ( Lyt a light thing. . — Lyttel a Zi^rAt part* a Jitffe 

t»pea /fln% , G^aparHHon - ^ff^IZT^ 

F*p a journey, &he age, time. . — / Fenclbe *A« «we eii^lofrf 

I in a journey. 
It is not easy to ascertain, in the present state of etymological sci- 
ence, whether (Pib, Lyt, Gibe, &c. are primitives or , not : they are 
ranked as such till further knowledge be obtained. In general, all 
words ending in b, t, or n, are to be suspected of verbal origin. 

2dly, Nouns composed of independent words, and others used as 
terminations. 
# . These terminating words had each originally a precise, single mean- 
ing ; but their frequent use has obtained for them a variety of secon- 
dary and figurative meanings, in some cases but slightly connected 
with their primitive significations : they are in fact used with every 
possible latitude of signification 3 as, 
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Proper Nouns or Names. 
6. Proper nouns are names only, appropriated to indi- 
viduals; as, Scjbepht; (the bright eye\ /6J>el]ieb (noble 
in council), &c. 

- Common Nouns* 
6* Common nouns or names are those words which 
denote the names of things containing many sorts or in- 

-bonij or -borne, t. e. judgment, sentence, ordinance, decree : also sense 
or signification', as Dovn -boc a book of laws or decrees. In com- 
position bom denotes power, office, quality, state, condition, au- 
thority, property or right $ as, 
Cyne a king Cynebom a kingdom 

Fpeo a freeman Fpeobom freedom 

f)eop a slave Deopbom slavery 

Spic a traitor Spicbom treason 

Birceop a bishop Birceopbom episcopacy 

Abbab an abbot AbbubbomeafcMcy. 

-pte or -pice, i. e. a kingdom or tealm, office, dominion, power, empire; 
also rich, wealthy, potent 

Cyne a king Cynpic a kingdom 

Birceop a bishop Bipceoppice bishopric 

, JE\ fa *elf, \ Mi Mifrk an ^ ^ S0MrnmeHt ' 

^•hab, -habe, i. e. sex, person, order, office, degree,, state, quality, kind, or 
sort. It is the modern termination in -hood and -head ; as* 

Ppeojt a priest Ppoojthabe priesthood 

CDu n uch a mon k GO u n u ch abe m onkhood 

Cilb a child Citbhabe childhood 

Cmhr a knight Cnihthabe knighthood 

£ } a maidm { (SSbrahab } nwidh00d 

J7rp a man pephab manhood 

pip a woman • Piphab womanhood* 

"T c yF> -pyi 11 '* "I ci r> -r r, P p » *• e - a *h* re > a share, a part, department, 
prefecture, charge, care, office, employment, administration. 
Bipccop a bishop Bipceoprcipe a bishopric 

Ppeort a priest Ppeojtrcypc parish 

Gepepa a companion Gepeprcyp society 

Tun an inclosure, a town Timrcype stewardship. 

~r c yP> *r c yP e » *r cl P> -J* cl P e > *• e « a sna pe, a form, action, office, dig* 
nity. -pcyp is the modem termination -ship. 

Degen a thane Dcgenrcype thaneship, servitude 

Gepepe company GeYepycvpt fellowship. 

F 
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dividuals $ and the name is common, or applicable to 
every individual of the sort; as man, bay, tree, &c. There 
are many sorts of men, boys, or trees, and many indivi- 
duals in each of these sorts ; but the noun man, bay, or 
tree, is common to every individual of the sort. 

3dly, Composed of independent words, and terminating syllables. 
Some of these terminating syllables are the following. 
-inj . This is a frequent ending of patronymic nouns, i.e. those which 
are derived from a father's name • as, 

Censuring the son of Cenfusa. 

Baelbaeg Pobemng BaUteg son of Woden. 

Glepoj the son ofElise. 

Pobcn Fpifcopulpng Woden son of Frithowulf. 

(t ^Ircpine Ccnpirwj, Cenpjj- Cenprpftinj, Cenpenft Cuftgilrinj, 
Cuftgilr Ceolpuljinj, Ceolpulj: Cynpicmg, Cynpic Oepbirmj." 

Sax. Chron. A. D. dclxxiv. 

Mscwine son ofCenfus, Genfus son ofCenferth, Cenferth son ofCuth- 
gib, Cuthgtys son of Ceolwulf, Ceolwulfson of Cyriric, Cymric son of 
Cerdic. 

-ling. Many of this ending are diminutives $ as, 

Cnaephug a little boy. Deophng a little dear, a darling 

At other times it denotes a state of subjection to $ as, 
toyplwg subject to hire, a hireling 
toaepthn j subject to a haft, bond or imprisonment 
Rsepling subject to bonds, a captive 

-incle. These are diminutives $ as, 

Rap a rope Rapincle a little tope * 

Scip a ship Scipincle a Utile ship 

Tun an inclosure, a farm Tunincle a little farm. 

-elf. There are but few of this termination. 
Rec, Raec smoke, a reeking Raecelr frankincense 

Scice a pricking Sciccelr a sting 

Faet a vessel Factel r a bog or wallet 

Raeb a guess Raebelr a riddle 

fxy or Jtejt a weft or woof of f J7«j:elf a covering or coat, becau 

cloth \ made of the warp and woof 

Fpeo a freeman * F lJjJ *• e - Fpeo-elr a feast, pU 

-a denotes a person 

Pyphca workman 

(Danrlaga manslayer 

Yppmuma heir, one who takes ihe inheritance 

Fapegenga precursor 

1 
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7. We know man is a Common name, because it is 
common to all the species ; and that /GJ?eIjieb is a Pro- 
per poun or name, because it is appropriated to an indi- 
vidual : — every individual man is called Man, but every 
man is not called /ej?eljieb. 

The Properties of Nouns. 

The properties of Nouns are Numbe?yCase 9 Gender, 
and Declension. 

OF NUMBER. 

8. Number s is the consideration of an object, as one or 
more. It is probable that the earliest nouns were proper 
names ; but the unavoidable observation that many of 



This termination is also used in other derivative words, which de- 
note inanimate things : for example, 

Gemana a congregation. Gcpuna custom, habit. 

-en, -one (from pen a man) also denotes, a person. 

Sefcene, a sower. Pjiitepe a writer. Reapene a robber. 
-enb denotes also a person. 

pejuenb a defender, palbenb ruler, manager, fcaelanb redeemer. 

3 It is probable that the plural of all nouns was originally formed 
by annexing to the singular a word which signified multitude, &c. 
This is the case in Hebrew $ for t=)> (?m) signifies a multitude, and 
is derived from tan (em), HOtt (eme), or ppn (emun) : thus pDJvtaj y 

or tDtt- (ggmgl-emun or em) a camel multitude, became ta^Di (gem- ^L , A , 
elim) camels. We fcno wako that the Bengalese (a branch of the ' ""' 
Sanscrit) forms the plural of nouns by the addition of u lok " people : 
thus projaa a peasant, becomes projaa-lok a peasant-people, or pro- 
jaalok peasants. Perhaps some other plural terminations may have 
originally possessed some such meaning, if it could be discovered. — 
Mr. Webb attempts to account for the formation of the Saxon plural 
thus : 

The pronominal elements appear to be the great instruments in the 
formation of Number. 

In the addition of Number to a word, it is supposed that the addi- 
tion does not necessarily and essentially contain the idea of Number 5 
but that, on seeing the word in that particular form of it, the mind, 
for its own convenience and dispatch in conversation, agrees with 
those to whom we are speaking, to put upon that form of it the idea 
of Number, which was not originally-either in the noun or its termi- 
nation. 

The distinction in the Number of things is founded in nature, but 
the general manner of expressing that difference in words seems to 

f2 
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the things named resembled each other, and that there 
might be several of the same sort, speedily gave rise to 
Number. 

When one object only was expressed, the noun re- 
mained in its original single state, which is called the 
Singular Number : when two or more objects are re- 
ferred to, the noun commonly undergoes a slight altera- 
tion to indicate it, and becomes the Plural Number: as, 

Singular. Plural. 

Sim's a smith. Smittaj- smiths 

Dun a mountain . . . . Duna mountains 

piln a girl pilna girl* 

Steoppa a star Steoppan stars 

6a water 6an waters 

Gaj an eye Gajan eyes 

Fpeo a freeman Fpeop freemen 

y mtrep winter pin tpe or J?mtpa winters. 

contain no necessary implication of it. The plural terminations ap- 
pear to be only variations of the singular, not radically or numerically 
different in signification. 

There was probably no original alteration of the noun, either by 
termination or otherwise ; but persons in speaking said indifferently, 
one foot, or five foot, or twenty foot, as the vulgar do still j always 
using a numeral to denote the plural, when the amount could be ex- 
actly ascertained} and a word expressive of multitude when the 
number was uncertain. 

In time, this numeral, or word of plurality, used in many languages, 
coalesced with its principal ; and in some instances, as it was trouble- 
some to use different words to denote the exact number when exact- 
ness was of no consequence, they agreed to use the same sign to ex- 
press both the singular and the plural > placing it before the noun 
for the one purpose, and after it for the other : as if we were to say 
in English, Sing, one-foot, Plur. foot-one. In Anglo-Saxon thus : 

Singular. Plural. 

a-ponb a word popb-a words 

an-pitera a prophet piteg-an prophets 
(tig) eir-rmro") one smith C 

or > or < rmij?-er smiths : t. e. jnu]>- st$. 
a-rmi$ J a smith L 

We have now in English : 

Singular, Plural. I 

an-ox. ox-an or -en. J 
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Nouns in Saxon form their plural according to the 
inflection of the declension to which they belong ; but 
some nouns are written the same in both numbers : as, 
beapn and cilb a child or children ; pip wife or wives, 
&c. This happens most frequently in nouns designating 
things without life ; as, pojib word or words. 

The following change their final consonants in the 
plural. 

Singular. Plural. 

Fij-c a fish ..... .Fixaj- fishes 

Dijx a dish Dixaj- dishes 

Tujrc a tusk. ..... Tuxaj- tusks. 

Some names of nations are found in the plural with- 
out the singular : as Dene the Danes ; Romane the 
Romans ; Gnjle the Angles, &c. They are declined 
like the plural of the third declension. > 

These change the vowel in forming the plural : 



Sing. Plur. 

Eu a cow . . . . Lyr cows 
To* a*) f Te«&ToJ>aj- 

tooth J * • X teeth 
Hoy a goose , . Tiey geese* 



Sing. Plur. 

Boc a book . . Bee books 
Fot afoot . . Vet: feet 
GDan a man . . (Den men 
Luj- a louse . . Lyj- lice 
COuy a mouse . . CDyf mice 

These form their plural thus : 

Sing. Plur. 

Eealp a calf, Eealppu calves 

&% an egg ye^pu eggs 

Beo a bee ...... . .Beon bees. 

Number affords an opportunity of distinguishing sub- 
stantives, as proper ox common ; for without this con- 
trivance they must have been all proper, and perhaps 
innumerable. 

Proper nouns, being names appropriated to indivU 
duals, do not, therefore, admit of a plural; as, /Glpjucs 
but common names or substantives* as standing for Wads 
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and sorts containing many individuals, may become 
plural ; as, Sing, ftan a stone, Plur. j-tanaj- stones. 

OF THE CASES. 

9. A case * is a change in the termination of a noun, 
adjective, gf pronoun, to express their relation d to the 
words with which they are connected in the sentence. 

4 The origin of the word Case may be thus explained : 

The Peripatetics did not consider the nominative as a case, but 
compared the noun in this primary form to a perpendicular line j as 
A B. The variations of the word from the nominative they considered 
as other lines drawn from the same point A, or to lines falling from 
the perpendicular, with different degrees of obliquity, as A C or ADj 
and these 'they termed the noun's I1TX12E12 (Va»vs), Cases or Fall- 
ings- But the Stoics and the ancient grammarians considered the 
nominative also as a case. When a noun fell from the mind in its 
simple primary form, they called it nTft£l£ OP0H (Casus Rectus), 
an erect or upright case, as A B ; and thus they distin- 
guished the nominative case. When a noun fell "from the * c 
mind under any of its variations, such as Genitive, Dative, I Ad 
- &c. they termed them 11TUZE12 n AAriAI (Casus Ob- V^ 
liqui), oblique cases, as A C or A D, in opposition to A B, A . 
which was erect and perpendicular. See Harris's Hermes, 
book ii, ch. 4. 

5 The mind is not always employed about single things, but com- 
pares one object with another, that it may discover in what relation 
they stand to each other. This relation is expressed in various ways, 
according to the idiom of different languages : 

1st. By particles; as TWrtb imp (quedes U yewe) Holiness to 
the Lord: 
' 2nd. By terminations -, as Dari«w vicit Alexander. 

3rd. By the situation of words ; as Alexander conquered Darius. 
These different modes of expressing relation will be illustrated in 
the progress of this note. It has been already remarked, that words of 
more than one syllable (Etvm. 2, p. 59) are two or more entire words, 
or fragments of words, condensed into one. On this subject the excel- 
lent observation of the Rev. A. Crombie, LL.D. may be quoted with 
advantage (See a Treatise on the Etymology and Syntax of the Eng- 
lish Language, p. 47). " That the cases or nominal inflections, in all 
languages, were originally formed by annexing to the noun in its 
simple form a word significant of the relation intended, is a doctrine 
which, I conceive, is not only approved by reason, but also attested 
by fact. That any people, indeed, in framing their language should 
affix to their nouns insignificant terminations for the purpose of ex- 
pressing any relation, is a theory extremely improbable. " Numerous 
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In Anglo-Saxon there are four cases: the Nominative 9 
Genitive, Dative, and Accusative. 



as the inflections are in the Greek and Latin languages, I am per- 
suaded that, were we sufficiently acquainted with their original struc- 
ture, we should find that all these terminations were at first words 
significant, subjoined to the radix, and afterwards abbreviated. This 
opinion is corroborated by the structure of the Hebrew and some other 
Oriental languages, whose affixes and prefixes in the formation of their 
cases and conjugation of their verbs, we can still ascertain." 

The Hebrew, like the English, expresses the relation of one word to 
another by particles placed before nouns, and therefore called preposi- 
tions 5 and in some instances by modifying the termination. " It does 
not appear that the relation of words is so conveniently expressed by 
varying nouns with terminations, as by placing them in the natural 
order of construction, and affixing prepositions to them." (See Wil- 
kins's Essay towards a Philosophical Language, &c. p. 35.2 and 444.) 
And therefore we find that prepositions are- used in the Hebrew — 
the most philosophical language with which we are acquainted. The 
Hebrew w«prd pw (seq) a sack, admits the following prefixed particles : 
ioa, &c. 

put 

Here the preposition b, of or to, &c. is derived from bw (al) of, to, &c. j 
n,from or with, is a derivative of ID or rttD (mu or mene) to distribute 
with, &c. ; 3, in, &c. is derived from rD (be) hollow, or ITU (ble) 
within. (See Parkhurst's Hebrew Lexicon.) 

What is called the Genitive Case in other Iairguages,4s expressed in 
Hebrew by an omission or alteration of the last letter of the first word j 
and such word is said to be in regimen : as ED^n-^n (dgb£ri hSkfc- 
mlm) the words of the wise; Cj the last letter of the first word 0*01 
(delierim) being omitted ,• and mn* ntfV (Trat yewe) the fear of the 
Lord ; n the last letter of the first word n*W being put instead of if. 

The Greeks did not only adopt a different method of writing to that 
which was practised by the Oriental nations (see Introduction, 4 & 5), 
but, instead of expressing the relation of words by prepositions as in 
the Hebrew, they effected it by annexing vowels or syllables to, the 
radicaTword. Greenwood observes : " I should suspect that at first 
the Greeks had no cases, but made their declensions by the article 
o, ij, ro, rou, rr\s, row, &c. as we do by the help of prepositions; and 
that this method led them by degrees, for the sake of brevity, to make 
the terminations similar to the articles ; which being done, they might 
then omit the article, and the terminations alone might serve the 



Singular. 






Plural. 


seq 


a sack 


tt-pw 


seq-tm sacks 


Je-sSq of or to 


a sack 


tt-pw-b 


Je-seq-tm of sacks 


me-seq from 


a sack 


tt-pw-n 


me-sgq-tm from sacks 


6e-seq in 


a sack. 


tZ>*-pttMl 


bc-s£<\-im in sacks 
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i 0. The Nominative, or naming case, is that which 
primarily designates the name of any thing : as j~mi$ a 
smith. 



purpose." See An Essay towards a Practical English Grammar, &c. 
5th ed. 12mo, 1753, p. 65. Thus the Greek was the first language 
in which the use of cases or variable terminations was introduced. 
Monboddo remarks : " The Greek was an Oriental language brought 
by the Pelasgi into Greece j but it is certain the Greeks made very 
great alteration in it. Now this alteration appears to have been prin- 
cipally in the termination of the words, and the analogy of the lan- 
guage, by which I mean the flection of the declinable words. The 
Oriental languages, and -particularly the Hebrew, to which I am per? 
suaded the Pelasgic was very near akin, terminated by far the greatest 
part of its words and all its roots in consonants, whereas the greatest 
part of the words in Greek, and all the roots, being verbs, terminate 
in a vowel. And this difference of termination did necessarily pro- 
duce a great difference of inflection. And accordingly the met un- 
doubtedly is, that the Orientals form the cases of their nouns and 
tenses of their verbs in a manner very different from that practised by 
the Greeks, and the roots also of their languages are very different 
from the Greek roots." Vol. ii. Dissert, i. p. 514. 
The Greeks inflected their word traxxog, a sack, thus : 



Singular. 

N. "Eaxx-os a sack 

G. raxx-ot; of a sack 

D. ctolkk-u) to a sack 

A. o-axx-oy a sack 

V. (raxx-e o sack. 



Plural, 

N. Saxx-ot sacks 

G. (raxx-ew of sacks, 

D. <raxK-oig to sacks 

A. roLxx^ovf sacks 

V. a«xx-u 6 sacks. 



The Latin being derived from the Greek, the Romans modified their 
words in a similar manner : 



N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 

V. 
Abl 



Singular. 



Sacc-us 
sacc-i 
sacc-o 
sacc-uM 
sacc-E 
sacc-o 



A 

OF A 
TO A 
A 
O 
BV A 



sack 

sack 

sack 

sack, 

sack 

sack. 



Plural. 
Sacc-i 
sacc-o rum 



N. 
G. 
D. 

A. 
V. 

AbL sacc-is ■ 



sacc-is 
sacc-os 
sacc-i 



OF 
TO 



o 

BY 



sack* 
sacks 
sacks 
sacks 
sacks 
sacks. 



The Saxons inflected Sacc thus : 
Singular. 
N. Sacc a sack 

G. racc-cr of a sack 

J), racc-e Tp or by a sack 
A. race a sack 



Plural. 

N. Sacc-ar sacks 

G. racc-a of sacks 

D. racc-um (-on) to sack* 

A. racc-a r sacks. 

Some languages have even a greater number of cases than the 
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11. When one thing is represented as being the 
source, origin, author, or cause of another, its name has 

Greek, Latin, or Saxon. The Sanscrit has eight, and the Laplandish 
is said by Fiellstrom to have nine cases, which are given thus : 

Nom. joulke .... pes . „ . , a foot 

Gen. joulken . . . . • pedw .... of a foot 

Dat. joulka* .... pedi .... to a foot 

Ace. joulkero .... pedem .... a foot 

Voc. joulke pes .... foot 

Abl. joulke**. . e, x, a pede . . ^ . from a foot 

Priva. joulke/. . . . sine pede .... without a foot 

Media, joulkin. . . . cum pede .... with a foot 

Loca. joulkem in pede .... in a foot. 

Adelung in his Mithridates says : "There are fourteen cases in the 
Finnish and Laplandish," vol. i. p. 743. 

The Greek terminations ou, w, wv, &c, the Latin i, 0, orum, Sec, 
and the Saxon er, e, a, &c. annexed respectively to the radical word 
fax*, sacc, and race, have the same effect as the Hebrew b, D, a, &c f 
and the English of, to, for, &c. placed before the radical word pW (seq) 
or stick. 

It must be here observed, that the English have omitted the need- 
less variation of cases in the Saxon, and reverted to the primitive sim- 
plicity of the' Hebrew ; the Saxon variable termination giving way 
to the English PREpositions. The same observations may be generally 
made upon the languages derived from the Latin. The inflective ter- 
minations have been rejected for prepositions 5 when the Latin has 

N. sacc-u* "1 £* il sacco "} g* le sac 
G. sacc-i j 2 del sacco £ du sac 
D. sacc-o I § at sacco I g au sac 
A. sacc-ttm j if il sacco [8 le sac 
V. sacc-e | ~ sacco J sac 
A. sacc-o. J J= daJsacco.J g dusac. 

The Greek, Gothic, Saxon, and Latin cases are a contrivance more 
refined and troublesome than 'useful. If the cases superseded the use 
of prepositions, they would be proper and beneficial, as they must 
lessen the number of particles, and consequently the labour in learn- 
ing those languages. But with the cases, the Greeks and Romans 
were often compelled to call in the assistance qf prepositions 2 these 
variations, which only in some measure express the relations of a 
noun without prepositions, become a burden instead of a relief. In 
Hebrew, and in modern languages (as the English, Italian, French, 
&c.) the prepositions, and their use before the noun, are only neces- 
sary to be known > but in Greek and Latin the variations of declcn- 
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a termination added to it, called the Genitive Case ; as 
Byyejr manner* j-unu this man's son; Gofcej- lupe God's 



sions and cases are needlessly added to the prepositions. (See 
Bayly's Introduction to Languages, part iii. dissert, ii. p. 63.) This 
distinction of cases in Latin, Greek, &c. must therefore be considered 
as a refinement without much real utility $ and hence, upon the fall 
of the Roman empire, those people that derived their languages from 
the Latin, finding that the relation of words could be expressed with 
greater facility by prepositions, tacitly and almost universally rejected 
variable terminations. In the same manner the present English has 
also rejected most of the Anglo-Saxon cases. The introduction of the 
Normans, by William the Conqueror, produced this change ; for the 
inattentiori of the Normans to the varieties in the Saxon terminations 
naturally led to the rejection of most of them. See Observations sur 
la Langue et la Litterature Provtncales, par A. W. De Schlegel. Paris, 
1818. 

We have seen that the relation which <me word bears to another in 
inflected languages, is indicated by a change in the termination ; but in 
the Hebrew tongue, and the modern languages, it is expressed by pre- 
fixed particles. We have only now to show that the modern languages 
also express {he relation of one word to another by the position. "Alex- 
ander conquered Darius" — Here Alexander is the agent, and Darius 
the object. The sense would be inverted, if we said " Darius con- 
quered Alexander.*' It is the position which determines the meaning. 
In Latin and other languages, where the relation is denoted by the 
termination, the sense is the same though the position be varied : 
thus " Alexander vicit Darium" has the same meaning as " Darium 
vicit Alexander." 

Mr. Webb has the following remarks upon Cases : 
"In Greek, Gothic, and Saxon, there seem to be onty four leading 
cases or states in which the noun appears according to its grammatical 
arrangement and position. 

1 . The Nominative Case, which is, of course, the original noun in 
, its most simple form ; as Homo man. 

2. The Genitive Case, which occurs when one noun stands in such 
connexion with another as to be affected by it 5 as Hominis caput 
man's head. This is usually termed the Genitive or Possessive case, 
and is indicated by a different termination. It takes the lead in di- 
stinguishing and characterizing the Declensions, as being that case in 
which the most perceptible variation of the added particle appears : 
the other cases being in every instance formed either by the very same 
radical, or, if by different one's, yet by such as are nearly similar in 
their form. 

3. The Accusative Case, which takes place when a noun is affected 
or governed by a verb $ as Amo hominem I love the man. 
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fove, or the love of God* Here (Jod is evidently the 
source, origin, &c. of lore. 



The inherent signification of the primitive part of the word is still 
unaltered; the only difference between the last two cases and -the 
Nominative exists in the added particle : — that particle has exactly the 
same meaning in both cases, and its different termination serves only 
to denote the difference of relation or circumstance,, not a difference 
of meaning. 

The Accusative Case, sometimes called the Objective, is frequently 
required in Latin, by those prepositions which, for the most part, were 
once verbs. 

The three preceding Cases are all that we employ in modern Eng- 
lish. The Anglo-Saxon, however, like many other languages, has a 
Dative Case, which began to be disused before the time of Chaucer. 

4. The Dative Case, which is dependent on the syntax or colloca- 
tion of the sentence in which it occurs ; as, Mors omni homini est 
communis. 

Here again neither the noun nor the particle of declension differs 

in intrinsic meaning from the preceding Cases : the difference in the 

termination of the latter simply serves to suggest the circumstance of 

- the noun's depending upon some other part or clause of the sentence 

for its construction. 

The Dative Case, it will-be perceived, includes the Dative and Ab- 
lative of the common grammars, which are radically the same : always 
the very same in the plural, and with only so slight and occasional a 
shade of vowel difference in the singular, as to produce no difficulty. 
This Case is often required by prepositions, and occasionally by verbs, 
as well as the preceding." % 

Mr. Webb has the following curious observations upon the parti- 
cles forming the three English Cases : 

"In English there is now but one form of declension for nouns and 
pronouns. 

The elements or particles employed in effecting the alteration in 
our cases are of kindred origin and meaning with the ei$, fua, sv (one) 
of the Greek, though in the shape of es or is and m ; and their origi- 
nal signification is discoverable in each case of the declension. The 
English pronouns have the first three cases $ but the nouns only the 
nominative and genitive eases. Their accusative and genitive cases 
are indicated sometimes by their syntax or position, and at others by 
employing some distinct part of speech, as a preposition, to point them 
out. The basis of the accusative termination in Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon is pia, as sv (in the form ofay, ^v) is in the Greek and Gothic, 
and occasionally in the Anglo-Saxon. 

Musam is Musa-jwa song-one, one-song, or a-song : — *Jj/\MMA 
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12. " The object to which an action tends, and from a 
regard to which it commences (the relation to which is, 
in our language, denoted by the preposition to or for), is 
said to be in the Dative Case: but as the end of an action 
is intimately connected with the instrument by which it 

the dative in Gothic (the word that first suggested this idea), and 
Dam in Anglo-Saxon, is Tha-pa that-one ; and {iqvitzv in Greek is 
tx*ov<ra-kv song-one, as Musa-fwa is in Latin. So the Anglo-Saxon 
pronoun* be makes, in the accusative, bine ; that is, ty transposition, 
t> • or bi-ev he-one or tjuit-one, originally said-one. In modern Eng- 
lish this pronoun forms its accusative by fwa ; as Him, i. e. He-pa, 
after the Gothic IMM/V. 

The termination of the genitive case in English, and of the third 
declension in Latin, is ei; one, the Latin pronoun is. It was formerly 
written in our language es and is, but is now contracted into 9 s ; as 
smithes now smith's, i.e. smith-ei; smith-one, one-smith, or a-smith. 

All the additional possessive or accusative signification which the 
mind puts upon these forms of the noun or pronoun is actually put 
upon them, actually imposed upon, and superadded to them, not 
being in them by nature : the inherent signification of the variation in 
case being almost the simplest possible : that variation, if one may 
judge from its use, being only intended to signify to the mind, that it 
must provide for itself, from its own associations, the unexpressed 
meaning which the relation of the word to the rest of the sentence 
directs. An instance or two will illustrate this ; " Here is a smithes 
(sis) anvil,** or, contracted to its present orthography, " Here is a 
smith's anvil ; " i. e. "Here is an anvil, smith-one, one-smith, or a- 
smith " [being the owner of it] . " That boy's book 5 M *i. e. " A book, 
that one-boy " [owning it]. " George's hat ; " i. e. " A hat, George- 
one, or one- George " [owning it] . The relation of property or pos- 
session is suggested by the appearance of the case, and supplied or 
understood by the mind. One-George seems an awkward explica- 
tion, since George is here spoken of as a well-known person ; but 
the general form of declension having been introduced and found 
convenient, and the precise primitive signification of it being in time 
overlooked, it was applied to all nouns without distinction. Yet from 
this instance it seems probable that the indefinite declining particle 
was applied primarily to common nouns, and subsequently to proper 
ones : which latter, for a time, might be indeclinable, or, at least, 
might be used without declining. Thus an infant prattler says, ** This 
is brother George hat,' 9 without producing obscurity 5 but at an ad- 
vanced stage he will of course say " George's hat" We still say in- 
differently " He follows the plough-tail" or " the plough's tail 5" and 
we always say "A shirt collar," which ought to be "J shirt's collar " 
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is effected, the termination expressive of the former is 
used also to express the latter, and consequently in 
Anglo-Saxon " the Ablative differs not from the Dative; 
but one and the same termination serves for both 6 :" 
as Bij-um rmriSe (iElf. Gr.) To this workman; Ppam 
J>ij-um pnnSe Front this workman or smith; Fpam ]>ijuim 

These and many other undeclined nouns we generally get over by 
saying they are employed as adjectives without any alteration of form, 
whereas they appear to be properly considered as nouns in the genitive 
case without the distinguishing particle of declension* 

The pronoun he may be adduced in illustration. He is a demon- 
strative, similar in meaning to that, i. e. said, and thus declined : 

Norn. He, that or said 

Gen. His, i. e. He-sig, He-es, He-is, His, that-one 

Ace. Him, i. e. He-/uua, that-one. 

And the meaning is easily explained, or rather the process of the mind, 
in the interpretation : for instance, 

Norn. " He owns yonder house:" i. e. " That [person] owns yondet 

house" 
Gen. €€ Yonder is his house:" i.e. €< Yonder is a house, that-one 

[person] belonging to it." 
Ace. " Tfie house fell and hurt him :" i. e. " The house fell and hart 

that-one [person]" 

Cases in the Plural. 
A proper idea of the manner in which the English plural is formed 
from the singular seems all that is necessary to understand the plural 
cases ; the possessive plural being neither more nor less than a repe- 
tition or reduplication of the possessive singular : thus, 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. Smith 



Gen. Smith's, i. e. Smithes. 
Sing. Nom. Man 

Gen. Man's, i. e. Mann-es. 



Nom. Smiths, originally Smithes (and 
pronounced in two syllables) 
Gen. Smiths*, i. e. Smithes-es. 
Plur. Nom. Men 

Gen. Men's, i. e. Man nan -es. 

The Anglo-Saxon genitive plural uniformly ends in a, which is also 
the numeral a, one. It may be said that this explanation affords no 
idea of the plurality of the genitive plural ; — it certainly does i\ot : the 
objection is well founded, but not fatal ; for neither .does the singular 
genitive contain any inherent idea of possession : — the ideas both of 
plurality and possession are equally superadded to them by the asso- 
ciations of the mind. '* 

6 See Jones's Greek Grammar, part iii. 
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lapeope lcjehypbe pij-bom, (MIL Gr.) I heard wisdom 
from this master; Bijmm album ic Jjenije (iElf. Gr.) 
/ assist these children. 

13. A word on which an action terminates, or a word 
that is the object of an action or relation, is said to be 
in the Accusative Case : as Dij-ne mann ic lupge This 
man I love, or / love this man ; Ic unbejipenj peoh 
/ received money. * 

OF GENDER. 

14. Gender is the distinction of nouns with regard to 
sex. In this respect nouns are either males, or females, 
or neither : and thus are of the masculine, feminine, or 
neuter gender 7 . 

. ^ 

7 After this manner they are distinguished by Aristotle : " Tvov ovo- 
yMtwv ra. psv appeva., ra te SrjXea, ra h p,era%v, Poet. cap. 21 . Pro- 
tagoras before him had established the same distinction, calling them 
appsva, SyXsa., xai axsvi), Aristot. Rhet. 1. Hi. c. 5. Where mark, 
what were afterwards called sforepx, or neuters, were by these called 
ra fiera^v koli <rxsvrj." Harris's Hermes, p. 42. 

" In the English tongue it seems a general rule (except only when 
infringed by a figure of speech), that no substantive is masculine but 
what denotes a male animal substance ; none feminine, but what de- 
notes a .female animal substance : and that where the substance has 
no sex, the substantive is always neuter or neither gender." Harris's 
Hermes, p. 43. 

In this respect, the English language is supposed to be more philo- 
sophically correct than any other ; as most languages, both ancient 
and modern (especially if they inflect the terminating syllable), assign 
the masculine or feminine gender to inanimate things. Nature having 
made a distinction of sex, would soon vary the termination to de- 
note that sex : as eauus (a horse) and equa (a mare) j but men 
by analogy would begin to consider all nouns that had the same ter- 
mination, of the same gender. At first there was, no doubt, a neuter 
gender : as saxum a stone ; but when men attempted to refine 
language, they were led by the analogy of the termination to call the 
gender of inanimate things by the gender of the termination. Hence 
there are two ways of determining the gender of nouns : first, by the 
Signification, as in English, and secondly, by the Termination. If 
any general rule can be given for ascertaining the gender of inani- 
mate things by the final syllable, the following may be found useful : 
Such nouns as have the terminations appropriated to the names of males 
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In Anglo-Saxon, as in Latin and other inflected lan- 
guages,' there are two ways of discovering the gender of 
nouns: — 1st, by the Signification, and 2dly, by the Ter- 
mination. 

1 st, By the Signification. 

15. The gender of thingfc with life is known by the 
signification. 

16. The masculine gender, which denotes animals of 
the male kind, is commonly expressed by adding to a 
noun the syllable eji or ejie, which is a contraction of 
the word pep or pepe a man 8 ; but all the names of 
males, whatever be the termination, are masculine. 



are, for this reason, said to be masculine; as in the Greek Xoyo$ a word, 
and in Latin horttu a garden § while those which terminate like the 
names of females are, for a similar reason, deemed feminine ; as the 
Greek fX8<ra a song, and the Latin tabula a table. 

• The Saxon pep is the same as the Gothic VA^K a man. The 
Scotch call a person skilful in law law-wer. The Saxons also wrote 
lag-pep : and we form personal nouns in modern English by er ; as 
builder, i. e. build-man, or a man who builds ; a pleader, swearer, &c. 

Neuter Nouns. Personal and Masculine Nouns. 

Philosophy Philosopher, i.e. philosophy-warn 

Astronomy ^Astronomer 

Act Acter, or actress : i. e. actoresse 

Farm Farmer. 

Our grammarians tell us, that we cannot say of a woman She is a 
good philosopher, &c. : and the reason is here obvious enough. 

Before the invention of pronouns, two circumstances existed of some 
importance to notice : 1 . That all substantives, naturally neuter, were 
strictly considered as such ; for it is by the application of the pronouns, 
articles, and the declension of adjectives that gender is attributed 
to things without life : 2. That there was then no distinction of 
persons ; no one speaking without using his own proper name, 
as agent to the verb in describing any actions of his own ; just 
as little children do now, before they have learned to say J,, tliou, 
and he ; no one being spoken to without being addressed by his 
proper name : so that all substantives were originally what, since 
the contrivance of pronouns, is called the third person ; every person 
and every thing being spoken of. 
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1J\ The feminine gender, denoting animals of the 
female kind, is expressed by adding to nouns the syllable 
ejtjie, lftpe, or yjtpe, which is either a complete word 
or the fragment of a word, once probably signifying 
woman : as Laejie instruction ; Laejiyj-tjie an instruct 
tion-woman, an instructress* 

Neuter Nouns. Masculine. Feminine. 

Saiir a sons fSanjene a song-man, f Sangijtne a song-wo- 

65 1 a singer \ man, a songstress 

R«b counsel, know- r Ra»bene a read-man, \ Rapbyjtjie a tead-ivo- 

ledge \ a reader } man 

Recc care Reccepe a guardian Reccejtjie a governess 

Ta-nm a tan fTaeppene a tap-man, f Taeppyjtpe a tap-wo- 

vv c* u F \ d tapster \ man, a tapstress 

« ^ . i Sabepc a seed-man, i Saeoy jtne a female 

e ' \ a sower. ( sower, 

It must be remarked here, that whatever the final syl- 
lable may be, the nouns denoting females are feminine. 

2dly, By the Termination. 

18. The neuter gender signifies objects which are 
neither males nor females : as Loc a lock of a door. 

In modified languages, like the Anglo-Saxon, the 
masculine and feminine genders are often assigned to 
things without life. The only way of ascertaining the 
gender of such nouns is by the termination of the nomi- 
native or some other case. — Though, from the germina- 
tions, we cannot give unerring rules to ascertain the 
gender of Saxon nouns, the following observations may 
serve as general directions. 

In primitive nouns, those which end in a are mascu- 
line : as ye nama the name; ye mzjp'the maw or sto- 
mach ; ye boga the 6ow 9 &c. 9 

9 Mr. Rask remarks, with too much severity, " that in the adoption 
of this rule, the student must be careful not to allow himself to be 
misled by Lye, who had no idea of the gender of words ; and, there- 
fore, at random gives them, in the nominative case, the concluding 
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Nouns ending in e are feminine or neuter 10 : as j-eo 
eopfte the earth. J>afc eajie the ear ; yeo heopte the 
heart* &c. 

Those that make the genitive singular to end in a, are 
often masculine ; but those words that have the same 
case in e are feminine. 

All nouns that make zy in the plural are masculine. 

Nouns indeclinable in the plural are generally of the 
neuter gender. 

The following Nouns are 
Masculine. 

Nouns ending in 

-m are masculine: as pleom a flight, &c. 

-elj* are also often masculine: as jticcelj- a stingy 

ccc. 
-j-cype or j-cipe are the same: as ealbopjrc^pe 

lordship; fjieonbycipe friendship, &c. 

Feminine. 
Nouns ending in 

-u$ or$ are feminine : as zevgtfS youth; ftjienjft 

strength; tpeop'S truth, &c. 
" -b -t are also feminine : as ^ecynb nature ; miht 
might, &c. 



vowel which he found they had in another, totally different termina- 
tion. Thus in Lye we often find feminine nouns in a for e, because 
in the other forms they end in -an like masculine nouns, and, on the 
contrary, those in e for a, because they terminate in -ena in the geni- 
tive plural, like words of the feminine gender. He usually falls into 
the same mistake in the examples, when he quotes an adjective, which 
he had not found in another form, and did not understand how to 
refer it to the noun. We can, therefore, scarcely derive any informa- 
tion from him, relative to the grammatical construction of words, but 
merely as to their meaning." See part ii. sect. 1 . 

10 <€ There seem to be very few neuter nouns of this sort in Anglo- 
Saxon 5 still it is very possible that more will be found, whenever a 
better dictionary is compiled." See Rask's Grammar, part ii. sect. 6. 

G 
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Nouns ending in 

•nef or -nejye, -nyj-, -mjr, -yrp -ijy> or -yjje, 

-lrye, &c. are feminine: as mifoheoptnej- mild- 

heartedness; jelicnejr likeness, &c. 
-en are feminine : as jraegen a saying or expression; 

byjij>en a burthen, &c. 
-U, -o are feminine: as haetu heat ; laju a law; 

maenijeo a multitude; lenjeo length, &c. 

Neuter. 
Nouns ending in 

•epn are neuter : as bomepn a court of justice, 

&c. 
-ebare also neutfer: as pepeb a multitude, &c. 
-1 are neuter : as j-etl a seat. 
6unna or j-unne the sun, is said to be feminine, 
and COona the moon, masculine. 

DECLENSION. 

19. Declension is the regular arrangement of nouns, 
according to their terminations "\ 

11 In the Saxon treatise on the yernal equinox, this peculiarity of 
gender receives some illustration. " When the sun goeth at evening 
under this earth, then is the earth's breadth between us and the sun ; 
so that we have not her light till she rises up at the other end." Of 
the moon it says, " Always he turns his ridge to the sun." " The moon 
hath no light but of the sun, and he is of all stars the lowest " Cotton 
MS. Tib. A 3. p. 63. Turner's Jng. Sax. History, vol. ii. p. 14, 4to 
ed. 1807. 

14 In giving names to things it was hardly possible that an unifor- 
mity of termination should be preserved. When words having different 
endings were used in the same relations, the termination would be dif- 
ferently inflected, to express those relations, according to the variety 
in the original termination : and this being various has occasioned such 
diversity of inflections, as has produced the arbitrary distinction of de- 
clensions. If expressing the relation of one word to another, by cases, 
previously mentioned (see Etym. 9, Note 5) be inconvenient, de- 
clensions are much more inconvenient, as they are only several ways 
of enumerating the various cases of nouns. Declension receives its 
name from KA12I2, Djbclinatio, a Declension, because it is a pro- 
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In Anglo-Saxon there are three 13 declensions, distin- 
guished by the ending of the Genitive case singular. 



gressive descent from 9. noun's upright form, through its various de- 
clining forms, that is a descent from A B to A C, AD, &c. See Note 4 
on Cases. To determine the number of Declensions in a language, 
the plan would seem to be to ascertain, with due allowance for ortho- 
graphical variation, how many of the pronominal, or numeral radicals 
are adopted. 

In Latin, us, a, urn, and the pronoun is, appear to be the principal 
roots, from which the declensions are formed. — In Anglo-Saxon a, and 
an, the numeral one, and the Greek si$, or the is of the Latin, are pro- 
bably the basis. 

19 There is a considerable diversity of opinion as to the number of 
Anglo-Saxon declensions. Dr. Hickes, and Mr. Henley and Rask 
enumerate six ; Mr. Thwaites makes seven ; Mr. Manning reduces 
them to four $ and Lye to three, the number here adopted. 

The arrangement of the examples by Dr. Hickes and Mr. Henley 
is the following: 1st declension Smi$; 2nd, Pitega; 3rd, Anbjit; 
4th, Popb > 5th, Piln ; 6th, Sunu 3 to these six, Mr. Thwaites 
adds the 7th, Fpeo. Mrs. Elstob has the same examples as Mr. 
Thwaites. 

Mr. Manning's 1st declension is SmiSj 2nd, Pitejaj 3rd, Piln -, 
and 4th* SunjJL 

Mr. Lye. says, " Tres tantum, ut mihi videtur, sunt decUnationes. 
Nam anbjit, popb, et ppeo-eoh ad primam formamjlectuntur, excepto 
qubd nomina in vel eoh desinentia retinent in omnibus prater Gen., 
et Dat. Plur. casibus suum, o -, ut y peo, libertus, ppeo, liberti. Sunu 
est heteroclUum, quod desinit quoque in a; ut pinu-a, Gen. runu-a $c. 
Notetur, quod in omnibus declinationibus per singulis numeros idem est 
Nam. Ace. neutrorum, qua pluraliter exeunt in a, e, o, vein, ac a sin- 
gulari nihil differunt, ut aiibjit, popb, peo. Ista tarn in a quam in e 
mittunt Dat. Sing, ut anbTit-e-a. See Shelton's Translation of Wot- 
tons Short View of Hickes s Thesaurus, 2udedit. 1737, p. 197, for this 
extract from Mr. Lye's letter to Mr. Shelton. 

About 1350, in the time of Chaucer, the declensions of Saxon 
nouns were reduced from the six, mentioned by Hickes, to one 5 and, 
instead of a variety of cases in both numbers, they had only a Genitive 
case singular, which was uniformly deduce.d from the Nominative by 
adding -es to it ; or only -« if it ended in an -e feminine .5 and that 
same form was used to express the Plural number in all its cases, as, 
Norn-. Shour, Gen. Shoures ; Plur. Shoures. Nom. Name, Gen. Names ; 
Plur. Names. 

I say, in all cases, for it is scarcely necessary to take notice of a few 
Plurals, which were expressed differently, though their number was 
greater in the time of Chaucer than it is now. Some of them seem to 

G 2 
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20, All the declensions have the Genitive plural 
terminating in -a ; the Dative in -urn M ; and Accusative 
like the Nominative. 

The First Declension. 

21. The First Declension is known, by making the 
Genitive case singular to end in ej\ 

Singular. Plural. 

N. SmiS 13 a smith 
G. SmrS-ej- ft of a smith 



D. SmrtS-e to 9 j/br 9 with,8fc. 
A. SmrS a smith. 



Smtf5-aj- b smiths 
SmriS-a of smiths 
Smrt5-um to 9 for 9 with 9 8fc. 
Smi^S-aj- smiths. 



* ar in £>ano-Saxon. Dative in e ; and the Notoina- 

. h er in Dano- and Normanno- tive and Accusative plural, in ar. 

Saxon. Nom. Faeoep, Gen. Faeboper, 

It may be observed,with Hickes, D. S .father, is seldom declined in 

that this 1st Declension makes the Singular, but in the Plural it 

the Genitive singular in rr> the is regular. 

retain their termination in en from the second Declension of the Sax- 
ons ; as, oxen, eyen, hosen, &c. Others seem to have adopted it 
euphonia gratid, as, brethren, eyren, instead of, bnoftnii, aejnu. And 
a few seem to have been always irregularly declined ; as, men, wim- 
men, mice, lice, feet, &c. See Hickes's Anglo-Saxon Grammar, 
p. 1 1 , 1 2. Tyrwhitt's Essay . 

14 The Dative case Plural is sometimes found written -on ; and, 
because o is often exchanged for a before n, in a short syllable (see 
Orthog. 32), it is occasionally found in -an. 

11 Smith, one who smiteth, namely, with the hammer, &c. Thus 
we have Blacksmith, Whitesmith, Silversmith, Goldsmith, Coppersmith, 
Anchor smith s &c. 

" A softe pace -he wente ouer the strete 
Unto a Smyth men callen Dan Gerueys, 
That in his forge Smiteth plowe barneys, 
He sharpeth shares, and culters besyly." 

This name was given to all who smote with the hammer. What we 
now call a Carpenter, was also antiently called a Smith. The French 
word Carpenter was not commonly used in England in the reign of 
Edward the Third. The translation of the New Testament, which is 
ascribed to Wickliffe, proves to us that at that time smith and carpen- 
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Neuter nouns make the Accusative case like the No- 
minative of the same Number; but in the Nominative 
and Accusative Plural, they sometimes end in a, e, o, u 
and ae, and sometimes these cases, are without any in- 
flection, like the Nominative Singular 16 : as, Singular 
and Plural, Nom. and Ace. J?op&, Anbjit, Feo. Neuter 
nouns make the Dative Singular to end in -a as well as -e. 

Nouns ending in o or eoh preserve the o through all 
the cases, except the Genitive and Dative Plural : as, 
Fjieo, -eoh a freeman, and Feo money, wealth, &c". 



ter were synonymous : and the latter then newly introduced into* the 
language. 

" He bigan to teche in a sinagoge, and manye heeringe wondriden, 
in his teching, seiynge, Of whennes ben alle these thingis to this man 
and what is the wisdom whiche is gouun to him, and suche vertues 
that ben maad by hise hondis. Wher this is nt a s mith, ether a car- 
pentere, the sone of Marie ." Mark, chap. vi. 2, 3. Tooke's Dioer- 
sions ofPurley, vol. ii. p. 416. ; 

16 The Nominative Singular and Plural of neuter nouns, in the Is- 
landic, are also frequently the same : and in our own country unedu- 
cated persons often say " one foot," and " twenty foot." 

17 These observations would be sufficient to show the manner of 
inflecting words that differ, in some particulars, from the 1st Declen- 
sion j but it will be still plainer, when illustrated by examples : as, 

Singular. Plural. 

N. Anbjit . understanding lAnbjit'-u-a-o-e understandings 
G. Anbgit -er of understanding t Anbgit-a of understandings 

D. A nbjic -e -a to, for, with, &c. A nbgit-um to, for, with, &c. 

A. Anbgit understanding |Aiibjit-u.-a-o -e understandings 

So for the Nom. Plur. of Gemaenu we find Temaeno and semaepa bor- 
ders. ttno]?on or bnej?cp a brother, is not declined in the Singular , but 
in the Plural it makes Nom. and Ace. bnofpu and £ebnoJ?pu : it is 
regular in the other cases. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. J7onb-e -a words 
G. Popb-a of words 
D. Popb-um to, with, &c. word* 
A. J7opb words. 



N. Popb a word 

G. pojto-ey of a word 

D. J7opb-e -a to, by, &c. a word 

A. J?ojib a word* 

This is generally the same m the Nom. and Ace. of both numbers -, 



tfut. 
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The Second Declension. 

22. The Second Declension has the Genitive case Sin- 
gular ending in an. 

Singular,. Plural. 



N. pitej-a a prophet 
G. pitej-an of a prophet 
D. pitej-an t<£ 3 by, cfc. 
A. pitej-an a prophet. 



N. piteg-an prophets 
G. J?itej-ena of prophets 
D. pitej-um to, by, Sfc. 
A. J?itej-an prophets. 



The Second Declension has the -an ; the Gen Plu. in -ena I8 , and 
Nom. Sing, in -a, and the rest in Nom. and Ace. in -an. 

Proper names 19 ending in a are of this declension ; as, 
CDajua, Attila, &c. Adjectives 20 , pronouns, and parti- 
ciples of every gender ending in the emphatic a, are de- 



though it is sometimes modified; as in the example. Beapn, yiy, cilb, 
and some others, are the same in the Nom. and Ace. of both numbers. 

Singular. Plural. 



N . Fpeo, -eon a freeman 
G. Fpeo-r of a freeman 
D. Fpeo to, by, with, %c. 

A. Fpeo a freeman. 



N. Fpeo-r freemen 

G. Fpea of freemen 

D. Fpe-um to, by, with, freemen 

A. Fpeo-r freemen. 



Though Fpeo is inflected according to Mr. Thwaites's example, it is 
generally found to end in all cases as the Nom. Sing. ; except the Gen. 
and Dat. Plur. which it forms in a and am like Smift. Lye, in his 
Gram, prefixed to Junius's Etymologkum Angl., says, <( Nomina in o 
vel eoh desinentia retinent in omnibus prater Gen. et Dat. Plur. casi- 
bu$ suum o j ut Fpeo (libertus), Fpeoj (liberti)." 

* The Genitive Plural is sometimes contracted by omitting the e 
before na : as, Seaxan Saxon, in the Gen. Plu. Seaxna. 

w Names of countries and places in a are sometimes found indecli- 
nable; as Donua in the accusative case, Oft Donua J?a ea unto the river 
Don. Siciha in the Dative, as Becpux Jram muntum *j Sialia J?ain 
ealonbe, between the mountains and the island of Sicily. 

Sometimes the names of countries and places are declined like 
Latin words $ as, Europa takes in Orosius Europam, Europe, that is, 
Europa -«, &c. 

w See Etym. 29. p. 100, 
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clined like pitega, only the Gen. Plur. end* in pa. THtis 
popej^ppecena from pope-j-ppecen having spoken be* 
fore, jobcunba from jobcunb divine ; ye f}ca the stZf* 
same, from ye ylc the same 21 . 

The Third Declension. 

23. The Third Declension w known by the Genitive 
case Singular ending in e or a, or perhaps any vowel. 

Singular. Plural. 



N. piln a maiden 

G. piln-e; of a maiden 

D. piln-e to, by, 8jc. 

A. piln a a maiden. 



N. J?iln-a b maidens 
G. J?iln-a of maidens 
D. J?iln*um tOi by, 8fc. 
A. J?iln-a b maidens. 



a Feminine nouns of this de- The Third Declension is in- 

clension are said to make the Ace. fleeted like the first, only it makes 

end in e. * the Gen. Sing, in e, &c. and the 

b Also Piln-e, o, and u. Norn, and Ace. PI. in a, e, o, and u. 

Nouns ending in arig> ange, enj, inj, ong, unje, iyy, 
eyy, eyye, yyye, neye, neyye, and nyjrjre, are fcll fetni- 
ninesy and of this Declension. 

So Spuj-top, and y peojrtop, a sister, makes in the 
plural number Spujtp-a> fpeojrtp-a, jejrpeoj-tp-a, sis- 
ters. 

Sometimes there is a variation only in the cases of the 
Singular number ; as, Sunu a son, which makes the 



41 The Dan. Sax. oftenr lengthens nouns by the addition of n, en, or 
an 5 as, from A. S. Dema, a judge, is made in D. S. Daeman or Daemen a 
judge : Plur. Nom. Daemanaj or Daemenaj judges j Gen. Daemaea or 
Dxmena of judges &c. This termination may be explained thus : the 
Islandic forms the compound from the simple ; as from ante a spirit, 
is formed atftetm (ro tivsvpa) the spirit The tit* is taken from the 
word fcatttt, he, and united with the noun. This mode of compoftad* 
ing words, which is peculiar to the old Danish, is in this instance mm* 
tated by the t). S. See Thwaites's Gram. p. 4, and Lye, Nateo»lfcSv 
of this Declension. 
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Nom. and Ace. in u or a. The cases in the Plural are 
regular 21 . 

Eency shoes, and (Ooboji or CDobeji mother, are 
mostly indeclinable. 

The words j-ae sea, & law, and ea water, a stream, 
are not declined in the Singular ; but we find, especially 
in the Gen. of compounds, y aej- and eaj\ 

Cu a cow makes in the Gen. PUir. cuna of cows. 
Gen. xxxii. 15. 

24. Nouns that end in a single consonant, after a 
short vowel, often double the final letter in the Genitive 
case, and every other derived from it ; as, Sin sin, Gen. 
8inne of sin; Sib peace, Gen. Sibbe of peace. The 
same observation may be made of words ending in nej-, 
nif, nyj, &fc. ; as, Bji?nej- the Trinity, Dpynejye of 
the Trinity. 

CHAPTER III. 

OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

25. An Adjective is a word adjected or added toanoun, 
to express its quality, sort, or property ' : as Erob cite a 



w All this will be clearer from the following example. 

Singular. Plural. 

* N. Sun-u a son 
G. Sun-a of a son 
D. Sun-u * to, by, &c. a son 
A. Sun-u b a$o». 



N. Sun-a sons 

G. Sun-a of sons 

D. Sun-um to, by, &c. sons 

A. Sun-a sons. 



a It is also Sun-a. b 'Also Sun-a. 

1 An adjective does not express the mere quality, but the quality or 
property, as adjected to the noun, or conjoined with it. Thus, when 
we say " wise man," wisdom is the name of the quality, and wise is 
the adjected word or adjective expressing that quality an conjoined 
with the subject man. Every adjective, therefore, may be resolved 
into the name of the thing implied, and any term of reference or con- 
junction, as of, with, join. Thus " a wise man" is equivalent to t€ a 
man of, with, or join wisdom." See Note 1, on the Verb. 

Mr. Tooke contends, that this part of speech is properly. termed 
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good child; Jtiy man a wise man. Here child and man 
are nouns or names ; and the quality \ sort l ,~or property 



Adjective Noun, and " that it is altogether as much the name of a 
thing, as the Noun Substantive.*' Vol. ii. p. 438. Names and de- 
signations necessarily, influence our conceptions of the things which 
they represent. It is therefore desirable, that in every art or science, 
not only should no term be employed which may convey to the reader 
or hearer an incorrect conception of the thing signified j but that every 
term should assist him in forming a just idea of the object which it ex- 
presses. Now I concur with Mr. Tooke in thinking that the Adjec- 
tive is by no means a necessary part of speech. I agree with him also 
in opinion, that> in a certain sense, all words are Nouns or names. 
But as this latter doctrine seems directly repugnant to the concurrent 
theories of critics and grammarians, it is necessary to explain in what 
sense the opinion of Mr .Tooke requires to be understood : and in pre- 
senting the reader with this explanation, I shall briefly state the ob- 
jections which will naturally offer themselves against the justness of 
this theory. " Gold, and brass, and silk, is each of them," says Mr. 
Tooke, " the name of a thing, and denotes a substance. If then I 
say a gold ring, a brass tube, a silk string ; here are the Substantives 
adjective posita, yet names of things, and denoting substances.*' It 
may be contended, however, that these are not substantives, but ad- 
jectives, and are the same as golden, brazen, silken. He proceeds : 
" If again I say a golden ring y a brazen tube, a silken string, — do gold, 
and brass, and silk, cease to be the names of things, and cease to de- 
note substances, because, instead of coupling them with ring, tube, 
and string, by a hyphen thus (-) I couple them to the same words by 
adding the termination en? " It may be answered, They do not cease 
to imply the substances ; but they are no longer names of those sub- 
stances. Hard implies hardness, but it is not the name of that qua- 
lity. Atheniensis implies A thence, but it is not the name of the city, 
any more than belonging to Athens can be called its name. He ob- 
serves : " If it were true, that adjectives were not the names of things, 
there could be no attribution by adjectives $ for you cannot attribute 
nothing." This conclusion may be disputed. An adjective may im- 
ply a substance, quality or property, though it is not the name of it. 
Cereus 'waxen* implies cera 'wax' 5 but it is the latter only which is 
strictly the name of the substance 5 — pertaining to wax, made of wax, 
are not surely names of the thing itself. Every attributive, whether 
verb or adjective, must, imply an attribute $ but it is not therefore 
the name of that attribute. Juvenescit, 'he waxes young/ expresses 
an attribute 5 but we should not call juvenescit the name' of the attri- 
bute. But let Mr. Tooke's argument be applied to the verb 3 the Yd 
jfrpfta, which he justly considers as an essential part of speech. " If 
verbs were not the names of things, there could be no attribution by 
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of the child and man are denoted by the Adjectives job 
good, and pip wise. 



verbs, for we cannot attribute nothing." Are we then to call sapit, 
vivit, legit, names ? If so, we have nothing but names ; and to this 
conclusion Mr. Tooke fairly brings the discussion : for he says that all 
words are names. Vol. ii. p. 438, and 514. 

Having thus submitted to the reader the doctrine of this sagacious 
critic, with the objections which naturally present themselves, 1 pro- 
ceed to observe, that the controversy appears to me to be in a great 
degree a mere verbal dispute. It is agreed on both sides that the 
Adjective expresses a substance, quality or property : but while it is 
affirmed by some critics, it is denied by others, that it is the name of the 
thing signified. The metaphysician considers words merely as signs 
of thought, while the grammarian regards chiefly their changes by in- 
flexion -, and hence arises that perplexity, in which the classification 
of words has been, and still continues to be, involved. Now it is evi- 
dent, that every word must be the sign of some sensation, idea, or per- 
ception. It must express some substance or some attribute : and in 
this sense all words may be regarded as names. Sometimes we have 
the name of the thing simply, as person. Sometimes we have an ac- 
cessory idea combined with the simple sign, as * possession,* r con- 
junction/ ' action/ and so forth, as personal, personally, personify. 
This accessory circumstance, we have reason to believe, was origi- 
nally denoted by a distinct word, significant of the idea intended ; and 
that this word was, in the progress of language, abbreviated and in- 
corporated with theprimary. term, in the form of what we now terra 
an affix or prefix. Thus frigus f frigidus,friget, all denote the same 
primary idea, involving the name of that quality or of that sensation 
which we term cold. Frigus is the name of the thing simply $ frigidus 
expresses the quality, a% conjoined with a substance. Considering, 
therefore, all words as names, it may be regarded as a complex- name, 
expressing two distinct ideas, that of the quality and that ef conjunc- 
tion. Friget (the subject being understood) may bef regarded as a 
name still more complex, involving, first, the name of the quality 5 
secondly, the name of conjunction ; thirdly, the sign of affirmation, 
as either expressed by an appropriate name, or constructively implied, 
equivalent to the three words, est cumfrigore. According then to this 
metaphysical view of the subject, we have, firsf, Nomen simplex, the 
simple name; secondly, Nomen Adjectivum or Nomen duplex, the name 
of the thing, with that of conjunction 5 thirdly, Nomen Affirtnatitoum, 
the name of the thing affirmed to be conjoined. 

The simple question now is, whether all words, not even the Verb 
excepted, should be called Nouns, or whether we shall assign them 
such appellations as may indicate the leading circumstances by vrtiicfc 
they are distinguished. The latter appears to me to be the oftry mode, 
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v 

Adjectives, expressing the qualities of things^ and not 
the things themselves, cannot, in strict propriety, have 
gender. They however^ are called masculine % feminine, 

which the grammarian, as the teacher of an art, can successfully 
adopt. Considering the subject in this light, 1 am inclined to say with 
Mr. Harris, that the Adjective, as implying some substance or attri- 
bute, not per se, but in conjunction, or as pertaining, is more nearly 
allied to the verb than to the noun : and that though the verb and 
the adjective may, in common with the noun, denote the thing, they 
cannot strictly be called its name. To say, that foolish and folly are 
each names of the same quality, would, I apprehend, lead to nothing 
but perplexity and error. 

It is true, if we are to confine the term Noun to the simple name 
of the subject, we shall exclude the Genitive Singular from all light 
to this appellation : for it denotes, not the subject simply, but the sub- 
ject in conjunction-*— the inflexion being equivalent to 'belonging to.' 
This indeed is an inconsistency, which can in no way be removed, un- 
less by adopting the opinion of Wallis, who assigns no cases to En- 
glish nouns, and considers man's, king's, Sec. to be adjectives. And 
were we to adopt Mr. Tooke's definition of our adjective, (Vol. ii. 
p. 431,) and say, It is the name " of ct thing" which is directed to be 
joined to another name of"a thing," it will follow, that king's, man's, 
are adjectives. In short, if the question be confined to the English 
language, we must, in order to remove all inconsistency, either deny 
the appellation of noun to the adjective, and, with Wallis, call the Ge- 
nitive Case an Adjective j or we must, first, call man's, king's, &c. 
Adjectives : secondly, we must term hagpy, extravagant, mercenary, 
Arc. nouns, though they are not names : and thirdly, we must assign 
the appellation of Noun to the Verb itself. 

From this view of the subject, the reader will perceive that the whole 
controversy depends on the meaning which we annex to the term 
noun. . If by this term we denote simply the thing itself, without any 
accessory circumstance ; then nothing can be called a noua, but the 
name in its simple form. If to the term Noun we assign a more ex- 
tensive signification, as implying not only the thing itself simply and 
absolutely, but also any accessory idea, as conjunction, action, pas- 
sion, and so forth ; then it follows, that all words may be termed 
names. See Crombie's i%w. and Syn. p. 91 — 96. 

8 Bishop Wilkins, in his Real Character, p. 444, observes, " To 
Adjectives neither Number, Gender, Case, nor Declension pertain > as 
they are sufficiently qualified in all these respects by the Substantive 
to which they belong." This account of what an adjective should be 
exactly describes what the English adjective is : for it has no modi- 
fication to denote number, case or gender. Thus in the sentence, 
" I love good boys," it is sufficiently evident from the form of the 
word " boys," that more than one are meant, that it is the accusative 
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or neuter as they have terminations most common in 
masculine, feminine, or neuter Nouns. 

THE DECLENSION 3 OF ANGLO-SAXON ADJECTIVES. 

26. Anglo-Saxon Adjectives have variable termina- 

or objective case, and of the masculine gender ; and therefore any al- 
teration in the adjective " good" is unnecessary. la transpositive lan- 
guages, such as Latin and Greek, where the adjective is often sepa- 
rated from its Hubstantive, a variable termination is necessary, to show 
to what noun it belongs 5 but when words are placed in the natural 
position, or in the order that the understanding directs them to be 
taken, inflection is unnecessary. (See Note, p. 4 In my Latin Con- 
struing.) In this respect the English is more correct than its parent 
the Anglo-Saxon, which we have seen modifies itsr adjectives to cor- 
respond with the nouns. 
. 3. The Anglo- Saxon. Language in the Third Stage of its Formation. 

Formation or Adjectives. 
Adjectives are either Substantives adjectived or Verbs adjectived j 
and may be arranged in three classes or divisions. 

1 . Substantives applied as Adjectives, without any alteration. 

2. Substantives and Verbs, which have received appropriate Adjec- 

tive terminations. These are the genuine Adjectives. 

3. Nouns and Verbs, taking a terminating or prefixed word, or syl- 

lable of some kind, which, by constant use, is now adapted to 
an Adjective signification. This is by for the mest numerous 
class of Adjectives. 

Class 1st. 

1 . In the early and less cultivated state of language, nouns are often 
used as Adjectives, to express the quality of other Nouns, without any 
alteration of form 5 as, 

Substantive. Adjective. 

Beojiht light Beopht bright, illustrious • 

Deop the deep, the sea \ . . Dcop deep 

Fyll plenty, fullness Fu\\ full 

bi je diligence fcijc diligent 

IsfiS evil Laft pernicious 

Leng length Lcnj long 

Tip lordship, supremacy . . Tip chief, supreme. 
Class 2nd. 

2. The genuine Adjective distinction applied to Nouns and Verbs, 
consists of the terminating syllables, an, en, eb, enb, 15, ire, with an al- 
lowance for contraction, transposition, and orthographical variations. 
th? I tel ™ na jwiis are derived from Verbs : 6n, eb, enb from 3Cn to 
ini» ''J5 ? m , ? t0 eke > t0 in <*ease or add. They signify give, add, 
jam, and when added to a word, they denote that the same word is to 
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tions that they may correspond with their nouns. All 
Adjectives are declined after the following example : 

be joined or added to some other word to express its quality, and thus 
form complete sense. 

Some words appear in Anglo-Saxon as Adjectives only $ their ori- 
ginal Substantives existing in some other language, or having dropt 
into total disuse : as, 

Hoh (Dutch) a lull, fceah high 

Dal whole, hale 
Neah nigh. . 
The difference of meaning between the primitive Noun and the Ad- 
jective derived from it, terminating in en, is commonly thus explained. 

Noun. Adjective. 

Wood, the Substantive wood .... Wooden, made of wood. 
Gold, the metal gold Golden, made of gold. 

Now it is evident that all the difference of meaning between the words 
wood and wooden, gold and golden, must reside in the syllable en : And 
does this syllable mean made of, as the common explanation implies ? 
By no means 5 but, as stated above, give, add, join, &c. It gives no 
additional meaning to the word, but simply denotes that its meaning, 
in that place, is incomplete till some other word be added to it. Thus 
I may say " Men love Gold," and proceed no further : but if I say 
" Men love Golden" the sentence evidently wants something to be 
added : — the question is, " Golden what} " Answer " Golden watches," 
" Golden treasures," &c. literally Gold-add watches, Gold-add treasures, 
&c. So " a wooden bowl" " a wooden horse," is literally a wood-add 
bawl, a wood-add horse, &c. The other Adjective terminations above 
admit of the same explication. 

Nouns adjectived by en or an. 
Noun; Adjective. Noun. Adjective. 



Bece beech . . Bucene beechen. 
JEjc ash . . . JEycen ashen. 
Bpae j brass . . Bpaeron brazen. 
Pulle wool . . Pullen woollen. 
Staen a stone . Staenen stony. 
Goto gold . . Gylbcn golden. 



Spyn a hog Spinen swinish. 

Lynjhx Linen flaxen. 

(Dib the midst CDibban midmost. 

(Dibbel the mid fCDiblen i.e. (Dib- 
part, the middle \ baelen middling. 
Tpa two ........ Tpe^en twain. 

Nouns adjectived by eb or by contraction t. 
Nouns. ' Adjectives. 

Cpumb, Cpump crooked Cpompeht, Cpymbij crumpled, 

crooked. 

Tpa two Gcje edge ...... Tpy-ecjeb two-edged. 

Bjiy, Dpeo three Dpibba i. e. three-ed, third. 

•Fif five Fipta i. e.fve-ed, fifth. 

Six fir Suca i. e. six-ed, sixth. 
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, Singular. 

Masc. 8f Neut. Fern. 

N. Gob good bonus, -um N. Gob-e good bona 

G. Gob-ej- bone G. Gob-jie bona 

D. Gob-um* bono D. Gob-jie bon« 

A. Gob-ne b bonum A. Gob-e bouatn. 

Plural. 

Masc. Fem. Sf Neut. 
N. Gob-e c good bom, bon<p, bona 
G. Gob-pa bonorum, -arum, -orum 

D. Gob-um boms 

A. Gob-e ' bono«y, -as, -a. 

• rob-on. See Note w , p. 84. Galla hir aehta All his goods or 

* In the Neut. the Ace. Sing, possessions. Boeth. p, 64. Open 
is generally job, like the Nom. o]>nu jnng orer or 6^/brc other 

c The Nom. Plur. in poetry, things. Boeth. p. 52. 6alIe}>ao}jjui 
also ends in a, o, and u; as job all other goods. Boeth. p. 15. 

Nouns adjectived by ij, the modern y. 
Nouns. Adjectives. 

Blob blood Blobig bloody. 

cSb \ arock CUb-| \ rock - a M> or rocky. 

Cpaep: cra/fc or *fciW Cpaejrcij crafty, skilful. 

pir wisdom P»tt2 toii^ u?i%. 

5C time, duration 6ce, i. e. Aij, air, ^Eice, ece eternal 

X o, aene, ane, one iEnig one-add, any. 

Adjectives of number, as tpenti j twenty, J>jiitti j Mirfy, &c. though 
ending in 13, do not appear to class here ; cpenci j being no other 
than twaintens, fyittig three-ed-ten ; unless indeed the 13 be supposed 
to have been added to that combination 5 as twain tenig two-ten-add, 
three-ed-ten-ig, three- ten-add, contracted and mutilated into tpentij, 
&c. 

Nouns adjectived by ire, the modern ish, generally denoting nation. 



enjhrc English 

Gnecirc Gveekish or Grerww 

C£penirc Cyrenian 



Rouiamrc Roman 
Jubcirc Judean. 
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THE COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

27. There are only two degrees of Comparison ; the 
Comparative and Superlative. An Adjective in its po- 

Verbs adjectived by appropriate terminations. 
The only parts of the Verb thus modified, are the simple Verb, by 
anb, enb, &c. forming what is termed the Imperfect Participle, and 
the Perfect Tense by en and eb, forming the Perfect Participle. 
The Simple Verb adjectived in anb, enb, &c. 

Lupgan, lupian to love Lupjehb, lupenb loving 

(Dynnan to mar, to dissipate .... GOynpenb prodigal 

Dp in can to drink Djuncenbe drinking. 

The Perfect Tense adjectived in en, eb, &c. 
Gebjuncan to drink . OOan jebnenc man drank . Gebnenceb over- 

whelmed 
Gejanan to depart: . GQan jcpn man departed. . Ge-ppen departed, 

dead. 

A*ao assess, to o*», to o.e f^Se?^" """' 
This Perfect Participle un is %wx in the lsl. with a similar meaning ; 
it has been shortened and corrupted by excessive use : it is now used 
as a prefix to other words. 

Leojan to lose CDan lear man did lose. . . . Learte, i. e. leased, lost. 

Lear and learte are here obviously the same word, though the former 
is an adjective and the latter a substantive termination. Lear is the 
original past tense, and learte that past tense adjectived, to form the 
perfect participle : both mean lost and loosed, dismissed, let go. 

Class 3rd. 
Nouns and Verbs taking, either as a termination or a prefix, some * 
word or syllable- which, by constant use, is now adapted to an adjective 
signification. This is by far the most numerous class of adjectives, 
and admits of four subdivisions : 

1st, Adjectives formed by terminating words, which are, or have 
been, nouns : as, 

Lac, lice (corpus) the body of a man, the essence, or nature; and by 
figurative and secondary meanings, the similitude, likeness, or 
resemblance of a thing. It is the modern English termination 
like and ly : as manlike (Scotch) manly. 
Nouns adjectived by lie. 



Pep a man. . . . J? ejihe manly 
Pip a woman. . Piflic womanlike 
Gob God .... Gobhc Godlike 
Faen dirt .... Fsenhc muddy 



Fpeo a.lord * . Fpeohc free 
Gpama anger. . Gnimuhc/imoiis 
Lujre love .... Lujzlice amiable. 



Verbs adjectived by lie. 
Cuft known. ....... Cufthc, cuftehc known, 
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sitive or natural state does not indicate a comparison, 
but merely denotes the quality, Sec. of a noun : as pie- 
man a wise man. 

Verbs regularly adjectiyed in enb, anb, and in eb, en. 

liepciibe bearing, fruitful. ..... Abepenbhc tolerable 

Beobenb commanding Beobcnhc imperative 

Lupienb loving Lu pienbhce amiable. 

(Dtinan to remember ; (Dyneb. (Dynbelic belonging to memory. 
2dly, Sum, Sume some, a part or portion of any thing : rather the sum 
or amount, perhaps from the same root with the Greek o-cupa a 
body. 

Nouns adjectived by rum. 

Fpeme kindness Fpemrum the body of kindness, benign. 

Pynne pleasure; joy .... Pmpim joyful. 

Verbs adjectived by rum. 
In the Perfect. 

Bugan to bom. . . . (Dan boc bowed Bocjum compliant 

Pypcan to work . . (Dan peopc laboured. . Peoprjum laborious, 

irksome. 
Full, Ful the fill, plenty; as an adjective^/. 



Poh injury Pohpull injurious* 



Gje fear Gfcepull fearful 

Paetep water . P&teppull dropsical 
Facen <fecei£ . Facenpull deceitful. 



Baep, an adjective termination, most probably connected with the 
Teutonic noun Bar fruit, a production, or producing, or the root or 
past tense of Baepan to 6ear. 

Nouns adjectived in Baep. 

Lujt desire Lujt-baepe desire-producing, desirable. 

My\ apple .ZEpI-baep producing apples. 

yxrtmfruit Paertm-baep fruitful. 

Tyine, the same with ream, an offspring, production, family, issue, from 
the verb Tyman to teem, to bring forth ; either the substantive 
root, or more probably the original past tense : i. e. produced, 
brought forth, nearly the same as Baep. 
Nouns. 

Lupe love Lupetymo pleasant. 

Other adjectives, 
faepea heap, weight. . Depij weighty, thence sad . . fcepijtimc weighty, 

anxious. 
Adjectives formed by terminations derived from Verbs : as Cunb, 

part, leap. 
Cunb, from the verb Cennan to procreate, to produce, to bear, to bring 
forth, Perfect adjectived is Cunb (natus) born : thence our 
noun and adjective kind, and the German noun ttinb a child, 
i. e. something or any thing born. 
Gob God Gob- cunb God-born, born of God, divine. 
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Nouns may possess the same qualities in different de- 
grees ; and when the quality of one thing is compared 
with the same quality in another, it is called the Com- 
parative degree. Here are two men both possessing the 
quality of wisdom ; but when compared, one has more 

Fxyt fastened, fixed; and thence/a$*. It is probably the perfect tense 
of a verb not now to be met with (perhaps Faejnan), upon 
which, in its adjectived state (Faerten), the verb F®rtoian to 
fasten or fix, has been grafted, by doubling the ending, as if 
we were to say in English fixeded or fasteneded. 

& <* bw> JEyxjtfixed in the law, pious, reli- 

Ape honour, reverence, respect . . A ppejt honest, worthy [gious 
Rabe knowledge,wisdcm, purpose ftebpert/rro to his resolution. 

Lear, Leare lost The unadjectived perfect tense of the verb leoran 
to lose. 

Nouns adjectived by Lear. 

Cap care Capleaj care-lost, careless 

Rccc care Reccelear reckless, careless 

Nama a name Namelear name-lost, nameless 

Feoh money Feohlear moneyless 

Dpeamjoy Dpeamlear joy-lost or joyless 

Scorn, rceam shame . . Scomlear shame-lost or shameless 
Sac strife, cause, sake. . Saclear harmless 

Blob blood,- . Bloblear bloodless 

Fatoejifather Fvtocpl&Lj father-lost or fatherless. 

3dly. Adjectives formed by terminating syllables, the original roots 
of which are not employed for that purpose : these syllables are el, 
ol, ul, which are probably corrupted from the words Full or 6all. 
Dane the mind, thought. . Dancul thoughtful 

Crib a word CyitxAfoulmouthed 

JEte meat, victuals Mto\ gluttonous 

P»cce a watching Pacol wakeful, diligent 

Dete heat, hate t3aetol, hem), hetol hot,furious, hating 

Steep sleep Slapol drowsy, sluggish 

Gij:e a gift Gipile bountiful. 

Some other adjectives are lengthened by adopting these terminations : 
Dicce thick. ..... Diccol corpulent, gross, fat 

Dinne thin Dinnnl thin 

Verbs Indefinite. 

A^an to possess Ab, MS hath, possesses. . JEfte] Ivath, all-noble. 

Perfect. 
Gerpatelian to manifest. . Sj?eot demonstrated. . Syeotol evident 

Fpecan to eat, to fret. . . . Fpet Fpeteol gluttonous. 

Some adjectives thus formed are further augmented by hc.\. 
Speotol or Speotollic evident. 
H 
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than the other — one is wise but the other is wiser, which 
is the comparative degree. 

4thly. Adjectives forming, augmenting, or diminishing their signifi- 
cation by prefixing a word, or syllable, of substantive, verbal, or ad- 
jective origin. 

Un, contracted from the adjectived perfect of Ajan (pronounced 
A pan) to have, to own, to owe, signifies wanting or without. 
Nouns adjectived by prefixing the negative un. 
Ramr , Rim number, extent, the rim. . Unjiim innumerable 

Ma ja might, power Unmaga wanting strength, weak 

Tib time Untib unseasonable # 

_ lL ( Unzemaca unequal, unlike, not 

Gcmaca a mate, a consort, a match < matching 

Gemctc measure, quantity ........'. Un gemote immoderate, immense. 

Verbs adjectived by prefixing the negative un. 

Cuft Uncuft unknown 

F*h$ UnpehS feud-free 

IcSe Uniefcc rough 

Lifte Unlike unmerciful. 

Regularly adjectived in anb, enb, and in en, eb. 

piran to know Pitcnbs knowing. . . , Unpitenbe ignorant. 

Gemmgian to mix. . Gemcnjeb mixed. . . . UiiTenoengeb unmixed 
Dpean to wash .... Dpagen washed .... Un%poxen unwashed 

Fealban to fold Fcalb folded Unjrealb not folded, single 

Le^gan to lie Gehzcne lying, false .Unjehjone true. 

Adjectives qualified by the negative un. 

bale strong, whole Unhale unwell 

Lytfel little * . . . Unlytel much 

Pir wise Unpir unwise 

Slaepig sleepy Unjlaeprg wakeful 

Synnij sinful U njynnrg innocent 

f in jum pleasant Unpin pi m unpleasant 

P a? jtmbaep fruitful Unpaertmba?n sterile 

Pittol wise, skilful Unpittol unskilful. 

Substantive Prefixes increasing the Signification of Adjectives. 
Tin a lord (and thence lordship, supremacy) 
Gab happiness from ) C 6abij liappy. Tineabig very happy. 

an or axan J \ Tin-paert chief, excellent. 

Gin much Ginpept very much. 

Instead of pa^rt. being increased by Tin, is not Tip adjectived by 
pert? See Note 8 , p. 101. 

Adjectives increased in Signification by Adjective Prefixes. 
Gee eternal Gjen-ece equal, eternal, co-eternal 

Speb riches, wealth. . Spcbcl.c wealth, { «*3££?* C "*"" '" 
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When the quality of one thing is compared with the 
same quality in three or more things, it is called the 
Superlative degree: as "Here are three men who are all 
wiser The second has more wisdom than the firsthand 
therefore he^is the wiser of the two ; but the third has 
more wisdom than the other two, he is therefore the 
wisest, which is the Superlative degree. 

28. The Comparative degree is formed by adding to 
the Positive any of these terminations 4 : ep *, epe, ap, 
aejie, ip, op, up, or yp ; and the Superlative, by adding 
aft:, a^te, aej-t, eft, ijT 6 , ojrt, urt or yjt ; as Posi- 
tive pihtpij-e righteous ; Comparative pihtpij-epe more 

4 Rask asserts that the degrees of comparison are regularly formed 
by the terminations -oji and -opt : as heapb hard ; heajiboji harder ; 
heapbort hardest. Instead of the termination -*>p, we sometimes find 
-up j and in the North -ap. Instead of -ort, we find -urt and -art : 
for -erte, we meet with -irte or -yrte, according to the fluctuating 
orthography of the Anglo-Saxons j but these peculiarities very seldom 
occur. Rask's Gram. p. 40, sect. 17. 

5 The degrees of comparison, denoted by appropriate terminations, 
are no other than a real comparison of a primitive word, thus applied 
to denote the same state in all other adjectives. 

From A, time, duration, always, aye, is made the comparative Ap, 
JEji before, and the superlative Ajt, JEyt first. Ap, in the unsettled 
orthography of our ancestors often spelt a?p, ep, epe, ape, ip, op, up, 
yp, and by transposition pe, is still the same word, originally signify- 
ing epe before, in point of time 5 and thence, by an easy gradation, 
before, in point of quality. The termination art also, though often 
spelt a3rt>, irt, ojt, urt, yjt, is in each form the same word, and sig- 
nifies first, originally, like ep, applicable to time; but secondarily to 
quality. Our English words before and first are equally used in both 
these senses. These two terminations are the comparative er, and 
superlative est of the modern English, and by their aid the Anglo- 
Saxon adjectives are thus compared : 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 

J7ir wise V l J°P wiser Pirojc wisest. 

Comparatives and superlatives have variable terminations. See 
p. 1 01 , and the latter part of Note 7 . 

6 In Gothic it is iST/V, which ha«* some analogy to the Greek 
ioto* : as yta,\\-urro$ most beautiful ; aqurros best. It is also similar 
to the Cimbric (BRADISTA) broadest. 

h2 
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righteous, or jus ter; Superlative pihtpif apt^ -ejrt, -^jt 
most righteous, or justest. 

29. Adjectives, in all cases and degrees of compari- 
son, besides the common termination, sometimes admit 
of an emphatic a, which increases the force of the ex- 

Eression. The last vowel is often changed into a, which 
as still the same emphatic effect : as Erobcunb or job- 
cunbe divine or holy ; jobcunba very divine or holy ; 
jelupob beloved; jelupoba well beloved. We have also 
ruhtpip remarkably righteous; juhtpij*epa more re- 
markably righteous; ruhtpipejrta most remarkably 
righteous. 

The emphatic a is most frequently added to adjectives 
used demonstratively, or in addressing a person, as in 
the Greek and Roman vocative cases. Oj-palb re Cjup- 
tenepta c^ninjNopban-h^mbpa-pice, Oswald the most 
Christian king of Northumbria. La $oba man (Bone 
vir) O good man. La joba lapeop ( A/SacrxaA,£ cvyccQs, 
Magister bone) Good master. Matt. xix. 16. 

All words terminating with the emphatic a are de- 
clined like the second declension. 



7 There is no such thing as capricious irregularity in language. 
What we now call irregular words, were once formed according to the 
regular structure of the language. This will be seen by the compa- 
rison of the following adjectives, where the positive is supplied. 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative. . 

Bet Betepe, -ena better Bet-jc, -ejta best. 

Sel Selpe good Seloyt best. 

V oh woe f VmXe.fo^ji^ef (wo cVyjijt i. e. po-ep-ert worst, 
1 1 before that) worse \ wo first. 

(Da niajle more maert most. 

amow,aneapj * 

Lear I^ri®* ^ x h LfcJT 1 few taRjt least. 

f Ytqiert i.e.yttep -ejtoutermost, 
lit out fUtrep latter 1 uttermost. 

X Yttpe S outer j Ytemejt i. e. uc-maert outmost, 

L utmost. 
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30. Some adjectives change a vowel; and others 
have greater irregularities 7 in their comparison. The 
chief of them will be found in the following table 8 . Some 
words are employed as adjectives only in their compara- 
tive and superlative degrees, being in their positive state 
employed as a different part of speech :v-such words are 
here inclosed in brackets. 

Table of Irregular Comparison^ 
Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 



(jEp) ere, before 
Sato old 
GsXeasy 
(Feop) far 
Geoog young 
Go*> good 
frcah high 
lM%long 
Lytel little* " 
CDycel (roycle) much 
IMeah nigh 
Sceopt short 
Stpang strong 
Yfel evil or bad 



aeppe (aepep) before 
ylbpe older 
eaVepe (eft) easier 
pyppe (pyp) further 
3yn jpe younger 
betepe (bet) better 
hyppc higher 
len jpe (lenj) &roger 
laej-j-e (laej) less 
mape (ma) » more 
aeape (neap) nearer 
jcyptpe shorter 
jtpenjpe stronger 
pypje (pypr) worse 



aepejt, -or*, first. 
ylbejc otaa**. 
eaftojt easiest. 
pyppejc furthest. 
Xyngert youngest 
becejft best. 
hyhjt highest. 
lengejt longest. 
laejt taw*, 
maejt wos*. 
nyhjt nearest. 
rcyptert shortest. 
rtpenjejt strongest: 
pyppejt wore*. 



The positives, which have now lost that application and meaning, 
are supplied by other words, which needing a comparative and super- 
lative are used only in the positive state, so that the present compa- 
rison of the preceding words is said to be irregular, as in the table 
above. 

Adjectives in the comparative and superlative degrees, are still sus- 
ceptible of adjective terminations. E. g. mere most, meejtan ba?I 
most part, or maejtan bael of the most part. Bed. 5. 13. Ge botf 
eoy reljre pypran, Ye do or make yourselves worse. Boeth. 14. 2. 
Fpam Jam ylbejtan o$ J>one gmjejtan, From the eldest to the 
youngest. Gen. xliv. 12. 

8 In Dan. Sax. the* superlative degree is sometimes formed by pre- 
fixing to the adjective Tip or typ, probably derived from the Icelandic 
lit or *Cnt the name of an idol, and signifies supremacy and lord* 
ship} and gin, gien or giena (from at gttia to gape, and signifies vast, 
great,) as eabij blessed, tipeatoig most blessed, perc fast, firm, vast, 
ginpert most fast, or firm. See p. 98, end of Note s . 

9 (Dane and maejt, lserre and laert, are employed in modern Eng- 
lish to compare adjectives of more than one syllable, under the slightly 
varied orthography of more, most; less, least. 
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The following mostly form the superlative by mej-t, 
from masft ,0 most. 
Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 

(iErteji) after aejtpe aejxepmejt aftermost. 

( Fop$) forth fujtyfie further fyjime ycefurt hermost . 

lnnepeajib(iiiii)if!ttttrd inuepe wiore inward mnemerc innermost. 

last (late) late laetpe (latop) toter j ^emejt } Mest 

® Mb } middle mibmert middlemost 

(Dibbepeapb \ ^ 

NrBepeapb nether niSepe (n&pop) lower niBcmejt nethermost. 

NopSepeapb (noptf) (nojvSoji) more rtor^- noji^meft(Oros.p.21.) 
northward ward most northward. 

(Sr&) totety rr&pe (P* P) toter P*emcjt tort. 

Uppeajib (up) upward uppe (ujop) upper ypmert i^mo^. 
Utepeapb (ut) outward utpe (utop) outer yteincjt outermost. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PRONOUNS. 

31. A Pronoun 1 , according to the derivation of the 
word (pro for, nomen a noun), is a word used instead 
of a noun : as, " John is good, because he gets his les- 



10 This termination is retained in the English words uppermost, top- 
most, furthermost. 

1 The following note upon the origin &c. of Pronouns is from Mr. 
Webb's MSS. I do not however concur with all that is here stated, 
and especially on the Hebrew word *Ttt» one. 

" Pronouns must be considered merely in the light of substitutes for 
other words ; substitutes, not essentially necessary to the use of 
speech and verbal communication of knowledge, though a very great 
and important convenience, when once invented. It does not from 
hence follow that they are of late origin ; their first rude elements be- 
gan probably almost as soon as language itself, though greatly modi- 
fied and extended by subsequent usage. 

" Pronouns are the luxury as well as the convenience of language, 
and contribute much to its polish and perfection $ yet, owing to that 
corruption and contraction to which words of the most frequent use are 
ever exposed, their analytical development is attended with great dif- 
ficulty. This difficulty is increased in the Anglo-Saxon by this cir- 
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son, and remembers what is told him." Here he, his, and 
him are pronouns, being put instead of the noun John. 

32. They may be divided into Personal, Adjective, 
Definitive, and Relative pronouns. The Personal and 



cumstance ; — that the primitive elements of some of its pronouns are 
not to be discovered either in it or in its kindred dialects, but must be 
sought for in tongues of remote resemblance and distant origin. So 
that an acquaintance with the articles, pronouns, and numerals of 
most of the leading languages of Europe and Asia is necessary to their 
complete elucidation. Pronouns are derived from nouns and verbs, 
or adjectives and numerals $ many are also formed by different com- 
binations of these parts of speech. 

€f The first correct notion-of the etymology of Pronouns was obtain- 
ed from Mr. Home Tooke's assertion, ' that the pronouns are either 
nouns or verbs.' Whether that great philologist included the nu- 
merals in either of these classes is not certain 5 if he did not, his pro- 
position requires a little enlargement, viz. that the roots of the pro- 
nouns are either nouns, verbs, or numerals. 

" The numerals appear to be originally pronouns : they cannot well 
be considered as nouns, not being names of things $ or as adjectives, 
since they do not convey any idea of the quality or property of the 
things to which they refer, but simply of their number. In counting 
apples, we do not say, one apple, two apples, three apples, &c. but 
one, two, three, four, and by the words one, two, three, four, we re- 
present the nouns, or apples, without naming them. Here we use 
the numeral pronomen before or in preference to the noun. Are not 
the numerals then, in their primitive form and use, pronouns ? — But 
in whatever way this question be answered, it will make no material 
difference in the present inquiry, since at all events they contribute 
their quota to the part of speech under discussion. 

" It is not pretended that the following list of elements contains the 
exact identical roots of the words of this class : but merely this, — 
that if they be not the primitive elements, they are nearly related to 
them ; so nearly, as to contain their essential meaning. 

" Many English pronouns, springing from the same parent stock, 
afterwards branch off, and distinguish themselves from each other in 
three different ways: 

" 1st By a simple orthographical variation, by which they appear 
in different cases, or in different parts of speech ; as, Thou, thy, thee ; 
— This, thus ;— Then, than, &c. 

ff 2ndly. By adopting, though often with great corruption, the re- 
gular adjective terminations of the Saxon and English languages, -en, 
-ed, or -*, and. ~ig, or -y ; as, Thy, thy-en or thine. 

" 3dly. By combining with other elementary words, — words which 
in most instances are pronouns in other languages, though only pro- 
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Relative pronouns are only to be considered as invaria- 
bly used in a strictly pronominal sense ; Adjective pro- 
nouns, according to the present imperfect division of 
language, are Adjectives or Pronouns, according to their 
use and position. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

33. Personal pronouns are such as are applied to per- 
sons, or to what is personified. There are five Personal 
pronouns in most languages, corresponding to the Eng- 
lish /, thou, he, she, it, and their plurals we, ye or you, 
they. 

nominal terminations in our own ; . as He, Her, i. e. He -er, a German 
personal pronoun. 

" A few words, which will not rank in either of these modes of for- 
mation, are placed by themselves (see the following Sketch). Their 
ramifications into different parts of speech will be easily understood. 

" The orthographical variations will explain themselves : the Saxon 
adjective terminations are -en, -eb, of -t, and -i£, or -y, which sig- 
nify add, that is, add the noun to which the said adjective belongs j 
as Thine, thy-en, i. e t thy-add (perhaps) head, &c. 

" The most important of the pronominal terminations are the Greek 
numerals ei$, pia, sv, one, which appear to form likewise the cases of 
the English pronouns. The German Er man, it, or that. fci is the 
plural of the Saxon be, heo, hyt. Lie is originally a noun meaning 
body : as an adjective it is the root of our word like, and termination 
Ay. Se is the Saxon article Se, reo, J>at, and means said. 

" It is most probable that the pronoun of what we call the third per- 
son, was employed first ; but in the present inquiry they will be taken 
in their usual order. 

" First Person. — The numeral One appears to be the actual root of 
the pronoun I, of the first person, adopted into several ancient and 
modern languages from one common source. 

a The Greek and Latin Ego is probably a compound word, the o 
beingtiie masculine of the Greek article 6, y}, to. It exists in a simpler 
form in the German Icb, and the Saxon Ic, and is probably derived 
from an ancient numeral. 

" The most ancient dialect now extant in which it is to be met with 
is the Hebrew, where it is the numeral Ech one, Ezek. xviii. 10; and 
from which it may be, traced into several other kindred tongues. See 
Patrick's Chart of the Ten Numerals. 

" As apronoun, the word Ech, Eg-o Ich, Ic or I, means one or first. 

"The word Echadis, indeed, generally employed in the Hebrew to 
signify one $ but any person examining the structure of that venerable 
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Personal pronouns admit of Person and Gender as 
well as Number. 

34. There are three persons in each nurnber, who 
may be the object of any discourse : \kie first person, who 
speaks ; thesecond, who is spoken to; and the thirds who 
is spoken ofl In Saxon and English they stand thus : 

Singular. Plural. 

1st Person. Ic / 
2nd Person. Du thou 
3rd Person, he, heo, hit, 
he y she 9 it. 



1st Person, ye we 

2nd Person. lie ye ox you 

3rd Person, hi they. 



language will at once perceive that Echad is verbalized from Ech the 
more simple, and therefore more primitive form. Thus Ech, the nu- 
meral one, becomes the verb Echad univit, he one-ed, or united} and 
being again taken back to its numeral signification with this verbal 
ending, it nearly supplanted its parent Ech. 

" Second Person. — As the first person has been formed from the first 
of the numerals, the second may be easily conceived to have been the 
next number, or two, and accordingly, in a great many languages the 
numeral 2, Duo, du, tu, &c. discovers such orthographical similarity 
with the pronoun Thou (Anglo-Saxon Du), as to leave but little doubt 
of their original identity. 

" Third Person. — The third person is by far of most common occur- 
rence, and is of verbal derivation. In Anglo-Saxon it is formed thus : 

SunpteVerb. Ancient Preterite. ^^^tParSpU^ 

fcaetan to call, fce, heo called, fcyt i. e. D«-eb, hae-ee, hat, hit, 
to name. said. , it, said or mentioned. 

These three words of the third person be, heo, hyt, have exactly the 
same signification ; that is, named, mentioned, said; or, as we more 
commonly and " accurately say, aforesaid, before mentioned, before 
named: a preceding substantive, distinctly implied, being essential 
to the existence of a pronoun. The Italian word Ditto may be em- 
ployed in the same manner ; as, ' The man is merry, he laughs, he 
sings,' or ' The man is merry, ditto laughs, ditto sings.' "be, heo, 
hyt, have the same signification with Ditto, i. e. Dicto, from the Latin 
word Dictus, said. 

S€ be, heo, hyt, were originally without number or gender $ but for 
convenience and greater precision they were modified in the plural 
into l3i and hij they -, and for the genders, t>e he, was applied to mas- 
culine nouns, heo she, to feminine, and hyc it, to neuter ones." 

For a more extended Etymology, &c. of the English pronouns, see 
the following Sketch. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 



I Part tt 



Gender only refers to the third person singular. 
In this respect the Saxon is as correct as the Englisfi. 
The third person, or person spoken of, being absent, the 
gender could not be known, but by an alteration in the 
pronoun. A variation is unnecessary with respect to 
the first and second persons, who, being spoken to, 
must be always present when mentioned. 

Declension of Personal Pronouns. 
35. The First Person is thus declined. 



Singular. 
N. Ic / 
G. CDin of me 
D. COe to or by me 
A. CDe a me. 

• alec, mek, men, in Dan .-Sax. 

like the Gothic MlK me. 
b poe and upih in Dan.-Sax. 



36. The Second Person 

Singular. 

N. Du thou N. 

G. Dm of thee G. 

D. De to or by thee D. 

A. De a thee. | A. 

■ Dec and \eh in Dan.-Sax. 
b men, luefine and iuoji. 



2 Pit is similar to the Gothic \fVT we two, andgyt to FIT you 
two. They are generally considered as the Saxon dual, and are thus 
declined. 

Dual. 
Ni Gyt b you two 
G. Incon of you two 
D. Incnum c to you two 
A. Inc you two. 

b For gyt we have mcit, as if 
from mc gyt. c It is also inc. 

This is the only form in which there is the least appearance of a 







Dual. 






N. 


fit 


we two 




G. 


Unccp 


of us two 




D. 


Uncnum* 


to us two 




A. 


y« 


us two. 


' The Dat. has also unc and 


unge. 









Plural. 
N. ye or pit b we 
G. Upe or uncep of us* 
D. Up or unc c - to or by us 
A. Up or pit d us. 

x c unge and uncnum. 
d uric, ujich, upg and uph in 
Dan.-Sax. | 

is modified thus: 

Plural. 
lie or gyt ye or you* 

Gopep or incep b of ye 
Gop or incpum c toovbyye 
Gop or inc c - ye or you. 

c geop and in Dan.-Sax. inch, 
iuh, luih, mich, eopic, lopih, geiop. 
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37- The Third Pterson is inflected thus : 

Singular. 
Masc. Fern. Neut. 

N. J3e a he freo d she fcit« it or that 

G. fcij- b of him t)\jie e ofher fcir- of it or that 

D, foim *o A/w EMjie to her t>im *o t/ or that 

A. fcine c Am. foi f Aer. frit «7 or that. 

Plural. 

Masc. Fern, and Neut. 
N. J3i h Mey 
G. faipa 1 of them 
D. EMm k to> front* &c. Mew 
A. fai 1 Mew. 

a The Article Se is used for he \ * hyt. 

as, re mot £ecy]>ai» pifc aft, Jf/e h hi£, hyg, hio, hia, heo, hi— 

ought to swear with an oath. L. L. heom, they themselves. 

Ins. c. 16. ! hypa, hiopa, heopa: heojia 

b hyr. c hijne. d fcio. commonly Feminine, heopum, 

e hype, hiepe. hene, and hep. 

f heo and big. k heom, > hrg and heo. 

lie, heo, hit, in Dan. -Sax. is often redundant, being 
joined to articles, nouns, and pronouns, for the sake 
of greater emphasis or distinction, as ftaejr he palp he 
blasphemeth. 

Dual in the Anglo-Saxon language. It is very questionable whether 
this fragment of a dual is to be considered as the real dual number. 
We find fe we and ge ye are commonly used when two are signified* 
Ic jropjeap eoy, I have given you. Gen. i. 29. Ge ne seton, Ye eat 
not, or shall not eat. Gen. iii. 1. jJ pe ne eeton that we should not 
eat. Gen. iii. 3. The plural is as often used as the* dual : hence 
Csdmon, when he represents Abraham speaking to his two servants, 
has Rertaft incit hep, Remain you here, p. 62. 1. 2. In Gen. xxii. 5, it 
is Anbibiaft toy hep, Remain or abide you here. Du in Saxon is ex- 
actly like its Gothic sister 4*tl thou. 
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38. Adjective Pronouns are so called, because, like 
regular adjectives, they have no meaning till joined with 
a noun ; as, Upe paebep, our father; fapaet yjr ]nn 
nama : what is thy name ? 

Those adjective pronouns which are derived from the 
personal, are only the genitive cases of the personal 
pronouns, taken and declined as adjectives : thus 

OOin my, is the genitive singular of > j 
Upe our, is the genitive plural of $ 
Uncep our, is the genitive of pit. 
Din thy, is the genitive singular of > , . 
6oj>ej\ your, is the genitive plural of $ ' 
Incep your, is the genitive of jyt. 

When these genitive cases are put in the adjective 
form they will appear thus : 

M. 8f N. Fern. M. 8f N. Fern. 



CDm my ODine my 
Upe our Upe our 
Uncep our 5 Uncejxeour 
Din thine Dine thy 



Gopep your Gopepe your 

Incep your s Incepe your 

8m his * 8ine hers 

S^lp self 8ylpe self 

Adjective pronouns for the most part are declined 
like common adjectives. 

39. OOin my is thus declined, exactly like the adjec- 
tive 30b good. 

Singular. 
Masc.Sf Neut. {mtus -urn). Fern. (mea). 

N. TOin mine or my N. OOine mine or my 
G. OOin-ef mine or of my G. TOin-pe of mine or my 
D. OOin-um to ox from my D. OOin-pe to ox front mine 
A. CDin-ne a mine or my. A. CDm-e mine or my. 

* The neuter gender in the Ace. case generally has mm. 

— ■— - — ——————— I,,., s 

3 For the method of declining uncen and incep, See Note in fol- 
owing page. 

4 Sin his, is like the Gothic S6INS (suus) his own. 
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Plural. 

Masc. Fern, and Neut. (me?, me«, inea.) 
• N. (Dm-e mine or my 
G. CDin-pa a of mine or my 
D. CDin-um to ox from mine or my 
A. CDin-e mine or my. 

• In Dan.-Sax. menpa. 

In the same manner is declined Din thy, and 8in his; 
but Din thy in Dan. -Sax. makes in the Gen. Plur. }>enpa. 
40. Upe or uncep our, is thus declined* : 

Singular. 
Masc. 8f Neut. Fern. 

N. Upe a our noster -rum Up-e our nostra 
G. Up-ef b of our Up-pe of our 

D. Up-um c to or from our Up-pe to or from our 
A. Up-ne d our. Up-e our. 

* urep and urrep. x c urrum. 

b u n e r ana< i n tne Neuter npe or ure. d urre. 

5 When two were signified, the Anglo-Saxons often used uncep and 
incen instead of upe and eopep $ they are, therefore, commonly con- 
sidered as the dual number of upe, and eopenj but as uncep and in* 
ccp are very seldom used, even when two are spoken of, it was consi- 
dered better to put them in the Notes, than to make a regular Dual 
Number. They are thus declined : 

Singular. 
Masc. and Neut. Fern. 

N. Uncep our noster nostrum Uncepe our nostra 
G. Uncner* of our Uncepper of our 

D. Uncnum b to or from our Unceppe to or from our 

A. Uncenne our. Uncepe our. 

Plural. 

Masc. Fern, and Neut. 
N. Uncpe c our two nostri, <*, a 
G. Unceppa of our two 
D. Uncpum d to or from our two 
' A. Uncpe our two. 

■ Contracted for unccpej-. c For uncepe. 

b For uncenum. d For uncepum. 

Incep, lnccnp, or incpe (as the Greek a-$wrepo$ -oc -ov) your, of 
you two, is declined like uncep (vwirep-c$ -a -w) our, of us two. 
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Plural. 

Masc. Fern, and Neut. 
N. Uji-e our nostn -<e -a 
G. Up-pa of our 
D. Up-um to or from ow % 
A. Up-e our. 

41. Gopep or incep your, is thus declined 6 j 

Singular. 
Masc. and Neut. Fem. 

N. Gopep yourvester -rum Gopep-e a your ve&tra 
G. Gopep-ej" of your Gopep-pa of your 

D. 6opep-um to your Gopep-pe to or from your 

A. Gopep-ne yowr Gopep-e your. 

Plural. 
Masc. Fem. and Neut. 
N. Gopep-e b your vestrt, -<c, -a 
G. Gopep-pa of your 
D. Gopp-um b to ox from your 
A. Gopep-e yowr. 
a Gopnc b Iupne in Dan.-Sax, 

Other pronouns ending infep are declined like eopep 
your. 

42. The personal pronoun of the third person has no 
declinable adjective pronoun, but the sense of it is 
always expressed by the genitive case of the primitive 
of the same gender and number ; namely, by hij% hijia, 
hipe, heopa, which are called reciprocals, because they 
always refer to some preceding person or thing, and 
generally the principal noun in the sentence : as, Ra- 
chel peop hype beapn : Rachel wept {for) her barns. 
Matt, iu 18. foe poSShce hir pole haljebeft ppam 
h^pa j-ynnum : He truly shall save his people from 
their sins. Matt. i. 21. 

See Note in preceding page. 
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If it be wished to define the reciprocal sense in hi/-, 
hijie, hipa, more accurately, the definitive word ajen 
own is subjoined : as, Da J?aepa racenba ealbop y lat hy r* 
ajen peap : Then the chief of the Priests slit his own 
clothing. Matt. xxvi. 65. 8e J>e be hyrrt rylfcum 
f ppyc^ recS hyp ajen pulbop : He who speaketh con- 
cerning himself seeketh his own glory. John vii, 18. 
To hif ajenpe J>eappe : To his own necessity. 

By the poets this reciprocal sen^e of hip, hipe &c. is 
sometimes expressed by pin and pine (suus -a -urn) his 
own: as, Bpejo enjla bepeah eagum pmum: The ruler 
of the angels {God) saw with his eyes. Caed. xxiii. 25. 
prS bpihten pmne .• Against his Lord. Caed. vii. 20. 
Opploh bpo]>op J^nne : He slew his own brother; 
Caed. xxiv. 4. Ajip ^bpahame ibepe pine: Give to 
Abraham his own woman or wife. Caed. lvii. 12. 

43. 8ylp or pilj:, pylpe or pilpe, or sometimes pelp, 
self 7 is declined like the common adjective; but it 

7 Sylj: or ryljre is of the same origin as the Gothic SlAK^V or 
Si AK£ self; and so is the Cimbric SIALF, self. 

I. add Dr. Johnson and Mr. Todd's remarks on the English word 
self. The former says, " Compounded with the personal pronoun him, 
self is in appearance an adjective : joined to the adjective pronouns 
m 9f thy, our, your, it seems a substantive. Even when compounded 
with him, it is > at last found to be a substantive, by its variation in the 
plural, contrary to the nature of English adjectives ; as himself, them- 
selves. Mr. Todd observes, that Dr. Johnson has very rightly esta- 
blished the primary signification of self to be that of an adjective ; but, 
in its connexion with pronouns, he seems rather inclined to suppose it 
a substantive : first, because it is joined to possessive or adjective 
pronouns ; as my, thy, her, &c. and secondly, because it has a plural 
number, selves, contrary to the nature of the English adjective. The 
latter reason, I think, cannot have much weight, when it is remem- 
bered that the use of selves, as the plural of self, has been introduced 
into our language since the time of Chaucer. Selven, which was origin 
nally the accusative case singular of self, is used by him indifferently 
in both numbers : I my selven, ye your selven, he himselven. The former 
reason will also lose its force, if the hypothesis which I have ventured 
to propose shall be admitted : viz. that, 4n their combinations with self 
the pronouns my, thy, her, our, your, are not to be considered as pos- 
sessive or adjective, but as the old oblique cases of the personal pro- 

I 
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ls often joined with other pronouns, and .then it is either 
indeclinable or thus modified : 

Singular. Plural. 

N, Icpylp / myself pep^lpe we ourselves 

G. COinj-ylpep of myself Upefylppa of ourselves 

&c. &c. &c. &c. 

N. Bupylc thyself Cepylpe ye yourselves 
G. Bmjrylpep of thyself Gopeppylppao/" you your- 

&c. &c. &c. &c. [selves 

N. I3efylc he himself t>ip ylpe they themselves 
G. J^ijrjr ^lpey of himself toipapylppa of*-ihey~ them- 

&c. &c. &e. &c. [W«;« 

N. ESeojrylpe «fe herself foip^lpe they themselves 
G. faipep^lppe of herself faeopapylppa ^/* <£gt Mm- 

&c. &c* &e. &e. [selves 

N. fcitp^lp toe^ 

g. ^>rry^F e r °f^ s ^f 

&c. &c. 



nouns J, thou, she, we, ye. According to this hypothesis, the use of 
these combinations, with respect to the pronouns, is almost solecisti- 
cal ; but not more so than that of himself in the nominative case, 
. which has long been authorised by constant custom : and it is re- 
markable, that a solecism of the same sort has prevailed in the French 
language, in which moi and toi, the oblique cases of je and tu, when 
combined with m4me, are used as ungrammatically as our my and thy 
have just been supposed to be, when combined with self: Je l'ai vu 
moi-mgme, / have seen it myself; Tu le verras toi-m&me, thou shalt 
see it thyself. And so in the accusative case, moi-m&ne is added em- 
phatically to me, and toi-mdne to te. It is probable, I think, that these 
departures from grammar, in both languages, have been made for the 
sake of fuller and more agreeable sounds. Je-mime, me-meme, and te- 
m4me, would certainly sound much thinner and more languid than moi- 
mAne and tai-meine : and myself,, thyself, &c. are as clearly prefer- 
able in point of pronunciation to Iself, meself % thouself, theeself, Stc. 
though not all, perhaps, in an equal degree. It should be observed, 
that itself, where a change of case in the pronoun would not have im- 
proved the sound, has never undergone any alteration.'* 

Mr. Tyrwhitt says, " It may be proper here to take notice of thei 
English pronoun or pronominal adjective self, which our best gram* 
marians, from Wallis downwards, have attempted to metamorphose 
into a substantive. In the Saxon language it is certain that rylj: was 
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Slip is also annexed to nouns: as Petpuj*jylp Peter's 
self. Cjiiftpylp fange "Patep Norte ji" atpoft.. Christ 
himself sang " Pater Noster " first. Elstob's Horn. 
St. Greg, xxxvi. Pref. 

DEFINITIVES. 

44. Words that define or point out individuals or 
classes may be justly termed Definitives. 

declined like other adjectives, and was joined in construction with 
pronouns personal and substantives, just as ipse is in Latin. They 
said, 1c rylp, Ego ipse , mm rylper, mei ipsius $ me jyljme, me ipsum, 
&c. Pt'tpur rylj:, Petrus ipse, &c. See sect. 43. In the age of Chaucer, 
self, like other adjectives, was become undeclined. Though he writes 
self, selve, and selven, those varieties do not denote any distinction of 
case or number ; for he uses indifferently, himself and kimselven ; 
hemselfand hemselven. He joins it with substantives, in the sense of 
ipse, as the Saxons did. Canterb. Tales, v. 2862. In that selve grove, 
in Mo ipso nemore. v. 4535. Thy selve neighebour, ipse tuns victims. 
But his great departure from the ancient usage was with respect to 
the pronouns personal prefixed to self Instead of declining them 
through the cases which they still retained, he uses constantly myself 
for Iself and meself; thyself for thouself and theeself; himself and 
hireself, for heself and sheself: and, in the plural number, ourself for 
weself and usself; yourself "for yeself and youself; and hemself for they- 
self It would be vain to attempt to defend this practice of Chaucer 
upon any principles of reason or grammatical analogy. All that can 
be said for it is, that perhaps any regular practice was preferable to 
the confusion and uncertainty which seem to have prevailed before. 

"Accordingly, the writers who succeeded him following his example, 
it became a rule, as I conceive, of the English language, that personal 
pronouns prefixed to self were only used in one case in each number ; 
viz. those of the first and second person in the genitive case, accord- 
ing to the Saxon form $ and those of the third, in the accusative. 

" By degrees, a custom was introduced of annexing self to pronouns 
in the singular number only, and selves (a corruption, I suppose, of 
selven) to those in the plural. This probably contributed to persuade 
our late grammarians that self was a substantive, as the true English 
adjective does not vary in the plural number. Another cause of their 
mistake might be, that they considered my, thy, our, your, to which 
self is usually joined, as pronouns possessive ; whereas I think it 
more probable that they were the Saxon genitive cases of the personal 
pronouns. The metaphysical substantive self, of which our more 
modern philosophers and poets have made so much use, was unknown, 
I believe, in the time of Chaucer/' ' (See Tyrwhitt's Essay on the 
Language %c, of Chaucer.) 

1 2 
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Se the pif this 

/S1115, aMii any * .Na&mj none 

/Bnhpic or aenhpij each one . Sum some 

/61c } ail ' 9 $ Au}>eji other 

/Glc-uht any thing ...... Nan-uht nothing 

Ylc, ^Ice same .......... Spile, jrpilce such 

jB^Sejx either • • • • • Naftep neither 

Apiht ought, any thing. . j jjawht } nou S hi ^ nothing. 

These and some other words are definitives ; but Se 
the, commonly called an article, and pip this, generally 
denominated a demonstrative pronoun, will require the 
first and most particular attention. 

Declension of the Article 8 and other Definitives. 

45. The article or definitive f e, peo 9 , J>set, the, that, 
has three genders, and is thus declined : 

8 An article is a word prefixed to substantives to direct and limit 
their application, either to a single thing not previously mentioned 
or known, or to a single thing or a number of things already known 
or mentioned : as, an eagle, a garden, the woman. Substantives may 
be said to be already known, when they have been talked of, men- 
tioned, or understood before. In the former case the article is said to 
be Indefinite y in the latter, Definite. 

It is here we shall discover the use of the two English articles A and 
The. A respects our primary perception, and denotes individuals as 
unknown. The respects our secondary perception, and denotes indi- 
viduals as known. To explain by example : — I see an object pass by, 
which I never saw till then : What do I say? There goes X beggar with 
Along beard. — The man departs, and returns a week after : What do 
I say then ? There goes the beggar with the long beard. The article 
only is changed — the rest remains unaltered. Harris's Hermes, vol. i. 
p. 215. 

The necessity of the article arises from the necessity of what are 
termed common nouns or general terms, which are by far the greater 
number of nouns ; and its use is to reduce their generality, by en- 
abling us occasionally to employ common or general terms instead of 
proper nouns : so that the article, when joined to a common noun, 
becomes a substitute for another word ; which, though a proper name, 
is commonly of more limited use, and consequently not equally well 
known. Thus joined, it becomes a great convenience, in supplying 
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Singular. 

Masc. Fern. Neut. 

N. 8e a 8eo d Baet h the, that 

G. Daef m Baepe € Daep* of the, that 
D. Dam b Daejie f Dam b to, from, ^c. the, that 
A. Done c Da* Da&t h M<?, that. 

* jeo, J>onc, Jraene, and fast. • Jepe 

b J«n>, J*n> J>on, Ju, and in f On is sometimes added to 



Dan. Sax. j>y and Jug. Jrane : as Jaenon in e<i 

e Jraen, J?aene, }?ene, and J?anne. 8 baene. * J>at. 

d ^po^a^faBo^Jwo^andJwt. * fir, J>ar. 

the place of a word or name, either not in the language, or not known 
so well to ourselves and to the persons with whom we are conversing. 

. The is called the definite article, and is the imperative mood of 
the Saxon Dean to take. Tooke, vol. ii. p. 60. See Crombie's Ety- 
mology, p. 63 and 64. 

The indefinite articles are an and a. An is the original word 
always used by the Saxons; for they wrote an tjieop a tree; an peopa 
a few, which succeeding times contracted into a. It is the numeral 
adjective (ane, sen, an,) one ; applied as the French and Italians ap- 
ply their numerals un, une, the Dutch their een, and the Germans 
their em. See Crombie's Etymology, p. 57. 

By whatever term a and an be designated, it seems evident that 
they were originally synonymous with the name of unity i hence they 
cannot be joined to a plural noun. 

In languages that have no indefinite article, the word alone is used 
in the indefinite sense. Thus in English, which has no indefinite arti- 
cle in the plural number, men means any men ; and the men, some 
particular men : in the same manner as a man means any man ; and 
the man, some particular man. See Crombie's Etymology; &c. p. 52 j 
Harris's Hermes, p. 214 j Grant's English Grammar, p. 23 ; Tooke* 
vol. i. p. 58* 

9 The article re, reo, sometimes signifies that: as, Seman jujipynV 
oplrpabela polce, Exod. xii. 15, That soul shall perish from the people 
of Israel. The Latin Vulgate has " Peribit anima ilia de Israel." The ori* 
ginal Hebrew has not only the article ft (€), often signifying that, but 
ttttirr (eewa), another definitive, pointing* out the person more de- 
finitely : as, That or that very soul, &c. nntito Klttr MOT nm!B! 
(unekerte enepes eewa miseril). The Greek Septuagint has followed 
the Hebrew, using two definitives— the article y the or that, and 
£\€i/jj. B^o^ipsv^cerou y foxft exsirq s% larparjh. Another example, 
of re being used for that, is John vi. 10 : On Jwpe rcope j«f my eel 
2»jir, In that place teas much grass. The Greek is Hv i* Wfrt? 
*o\v$ ev rw rww. Here r<v is the article signifying that. The Latin 
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Plural. ' 
Masc. Fern. 8f Neut. 
N. Da a the, those 10 
G. Daepa b of the, those 
D. Dam c to ox from the, those 
A. Da the, those. 

. * In Dan.Sax.Juu, J>y 5 and in c |wm, J>am, J>on, \\, and in 

the N. S. ten and teyy. Dan. Sax. \y and Jag. 

b In N. S. cejjjia and teyypa. 

The Anglo-Saxon article is prefixed both to proper 
and common names !1 : pe is put before masculine 
nouns ; as, pe man the man, and jre Iohannep John : 
reo before feminine nouns ; as peo pipman the woman, 
and reo /6)>elple&e jEthelfleda : and J>aet ia before neuter 
nouns ; as, J>aet; paefc> the seed. 

46. The use of the article may be seen in the follow- 
ing 

EXAMPLES. 

The Nominative Masculine, Fejninine and Neuter : — 
Seo papel yp ma }>onne mett. "j pe lichama ma 

■ i ' ■ ' ■ ■■ — 

would be Mo : as, " Herba autem multa erat in illo loco." For the de- 
rivation of re and reo, see Note 16 . 

10 Da signifies those as well as the: as, Gehyjmn ]?a Jung J?e je 
jehypaS, To hear those things that ye hear : Matt. xiii. 1 7. 

11 The Anglo-Saxons not «only used their article before common 
nouns, but before proper names, as the Greeks used 6, ij, and the 
Italians il and la. The former wrote 6 AXe^avdpo$ Alexander ; the 
latter, il Tasso, Tasso ; and the Saxons, Fop jlaene bqiobem, For 
Herod : Matt. ii. 22. Daej- fraelenber mobop, The Saviour* s mother : 
he was called fcaelenb, from haelan to lieal. The Italian il, lo, la, de- 
rive their origin from the Latin ille he, the, that ; and the French le 
is evidently from ille; the former syllable, il, expresses he, and the 
latter, le, denotes that ; unemphatically serving as the definite article. 
Hickes's Thesaurus, vol. i. p. 8 : and Crombie's Etymology, 8vo. p. 63. 
. lft The definitive Jraet or J?at that, often appears to signify only the : 
as, Daet jobe jraeb, The good seed: Matt. xiii. 38. Daet flob, The 
flood. Matt, xxiv.39. Daet popb, The word. Matt. xiii. 20. 

When set before masculine or feminine nouns, it also often sig- 
nified only the : as, Daet pip, The woman. Matt. xxii. 27. Daet pole, 
The peopZe. Numb. xi. 4. 
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J?onne f peap, The soul is more than meat, and 
the body more than the clothing. 
Genitive Masculine 

J>aep as,NeeajitJ)u ]?aef Cajrejiep pjieonb, Thou 
art not (the friend of Casar, or) Casafs friend* 
John xix. 12. 

Feminine 
J?aepe; as, Dsene fcejiobiabircian bohtuji, The 
daughter of Herodias (or Herodias* daughter). 
Matt; xiv. 6. 

Dative Masculine 

J>am: as, Anb cpaeft to Jam faaelenbe, And said to 
the Saviour. John xix. 9. 
Feminine 
J>aepe: as, Op J>aejie tybe, Of ox from the (that) 
time. John xix. 27. 

Accusative Masculine 

J>one : as, Dujih }>one pitejan> By the prophet. 
Matt. i. 22. 

Feminine 
J>a : as, Da ptobon prS J>a jiobe, They stood near 
the cross i John xix. 4 25. 
Neuter 
f: as, *Nim f cilb, Receive the c^*/</. Matt. ii. 13. 

Use of the Article in the Plural. 

Examples. 
Nominative 

J>a : as, f |>a hchama ne punobon on jiobe, That 
the bodies remain not on the cross* John xix. 31. 

Genitive 

)>aepa: as, CDanejaJjaejialubapaebbonfij-jepjiic, 
Many of the Jews read this title. John xix. 20. 

Dative 

J>am: as, On J>am bajum com Iohannep, In those 
days came John. Matt. iii. 1 . 
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Accusative 

}>a : as, faepobep cly pobe }>a tun jel-pite^an, Herod 
called the (star-diviners) astrologers. Matt. ii.7. 

8e is sometimes put for he he. 

47. 8e, peo, J>e, beo, }>at, used in Saxon for qui, qua, 
quod, who and which: as, /Bneap pe, JEneas who; opep 
}?aejfe, ewer wAom ; pe pap wAo toflw. Luke i. 23; pe if 
jenemeb, wAo « called. Lukevi. 15; ealle Jjaet he 
ahte, all that he had. Matt, xviii. 25 ; pum pip peo 
haepbe, a certain woman who had, &c. Luke xiii. 1 1 ; 
be aelcon popbe ]>e op Gobepmufe jaeft, 4y tfflery twrrf 
which goeth out of GocTs mouth. Matt. iv. 4. 

Observe also, ]>e l$ is the English definite article the; 
and in Anglo-Saxon it is set before nouns in any case, 
and in both numbers: as, Iohannep \>e pulluhtepe cpae)>, 
John the Baptist saith. hu maej \e laece haelan J>e punt), 
how can the physician heal theivound. Bede. 

De, together with the personal pronoun or article 
after which it is placed, frequently stands only for the 
relative word who ; which relative is always of the same 
person as the pronoun expressed in Saxon: as, ic ]>e 
ptanbe is who stand, and not I who stand; for ic and 
pe together only stand for who of the first person. This 
is seen from the whole passage : Ic eom Gabpiel, ic ]>e 
ptanbe bepojian Gobe, lam Gabriel, who stand before 
God; Jm \ e gelypbept, (qui credidisti,) who believedst ; 
pe J>e com on Djuhtnep naman, (qui venit in nomine 
Domini,) who cometh in the Lord's name. Mark xi. 9 ; 
paebeji ujie Jm J>e eapt, our Father who art. Matt. vi. 9; 

Ce man pe J>e,. the man who ; anb ealle tpeopa ]?a \e 
abbaft paeb, and all the trees which have seed. Gen. i. 
29. Sometimes, however, the personal pronoun may 
be expressed: as, ge J>e pophton, ye who work. Matt. vii. 
23 ; eabije p^nb J>a )?e nu pepa%, blessed are they who 
noiu weep* Matt. v. 4. 

13 De and \y in the Dan. Sax. are set before nouns in all genders 
and in any case, but principally in the Dative. For the derivation of 
\e, see Note l and 16 . 
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Be pe sometimes occur for j*e \e : as, j>e \>e on me 
belypft, who believeth on me. Bede. 

Be placed before he in all cases stands for who in the 
same case : as, De Juiph hir pillan, through whose will. 
Gen.xlv. 8; ]?e Jmph hme, /Aroog-A whom. Matt, xviii. 7; 
]?e hijia riaman, wAo,?* name. Numb. xiii. 5. 

48. Daet or ]>at is used in Saxon as its derivative that 
in English, not only as a relative, but as follows : Se 
ESaelenb J>aet pifte, the Saviour knew that. Matt. xii. 
15 ; ]>aet bybe unholbman, an enemy did that. Matt, 
xiii. 28 ; Ic pecje eop. J^aet aelc ifcel popb, I tell you, 
that tfi^ry idlfe wore/. Matt. xii. 36 ; ealle J>a Jung j>e 
je pyllen |> men eop bon, &c. all things which ye will 
that men do to you, &c. Matt, vii.12. 

A pronoun is sometimes set before, the article for 
greater emphasis or distinction: as Cpaeft he ye bipcop 
him to,the bishop said to him; Cpaeft heo j-eo abbubippe 
to him, the abbess said to him. Cod. MS. Hickes's 
Thesaurus, p. 8. 

49. The Definitive Bif, this, is declined thus : 

Singular. 

Masc. Fern. Neut. 

N. Bij- a Mfrhic Beop thish&c D\y this hoc 

G.D\fef h qfthis Bifj-epe d of this Dipey of this 

D. Dipi,m c /0,fyc. Bifpepe* to, 8fc. Bipim c *o this. 

A. Bij-ne this. Bajf e this. Bijr a this. 

Plural. 
Masc. Fern. 8f Neut. 

N. Dap these, hi, hae, haec 

G.' Bifj-epa* of these 
D. Bij-um to, by, 8fc. these 
A. Baj* these. 

* Daejr, J?ejr, J?eoj\ For the deriva- d Dijyc, }>aejie, Jwjtjic. 

tioa of Jwbj-> see Note l6 - * D *r> f co r- 

» DifFr, >eje r , ]7* r . f Dijya, Jnj-cjia, Jutf or J>yr r . 

c Dijr,J>ij*on orj7yfon,}'aj , jrum, J>yj-um. 
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Sometimes \\y, this, in the masculine or feminine 
gender appears to be less definite than commonly, and 
merely supplies the place of the article ye, yeo, \&c the: 
as 8enb xxy on J>ap f pyn, Sendms into THESwine, Mark v. 
12 ; Da eobon J?a unclaenan japtap on J?a yffn, Then, 
the unclean spirits entered into the swine. 

50. The following definitives are declined like mm 
my, ox job good; 

Masc. 8f Neut. Fern. 

/Bnij, aeni . . • aenije any 

Naenij . , naemje none 

/6nlipic or aenlipij . . • . aenlipije each 

Sum . . . . •••••••••••••• rume seww? 

€all " « ealle «// 

/61c ...••••••••• ...... aelce all 

Apiht, apuht, aphr, auhr 1 

ahtr, uht, piht, or puht J ? & 

Napiht, nopiht, nauht, riaht, 1 ,. 

naemjpuht J * * no ' %n & 

/61c-uht ••••••... any -thing 

Nan-uht . v no-thing 

Spile, hpilc, Jnlhc, ]?ylc or J^ir-lic. .jrpilce such 

Ylc '* ................. flee same. 

These are declined like adjective pronouns in ep, 
such as eopep your : 

Masc. 8f Neut. Fein. 

AuJ?ep, dpejx, oJ?op, opJ?ep f ouJ?ep. .auj>epe, &c. other 
/6j]>ep - aejfepe both, either 

14 Gal, eall, or aell, being prefixed to other words, import excellence, 
perfection, fullness : as, ^llmihti£ almighty, allpealba all-governing. 

15 When a is annexed to ylc, it gives particular emphasis : as, ylca 
that very thing or person; in Masculine, re ylca the very same ; in 
Feminine, reo yice the very same. In the Genitive Masculine and 
Neuter, it is ]?ar ylcan of the very same; and in the Genitive case 
Feminine, Jraepe ylcan of the very same. It is declined, as all words 
with the emphatic a (see Etym. 22), like the 2nd declension fitega. 
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RELATIVE PRONOUNS. , 

51. Relative Pronouns ! * are so named because they 
relate or refer to some word or clause going before, 
hence called their antecedent, fopa, hua who, Masc. 



16 Mr. Webb observes, that in Anglo-Saxon, the relative pronouns - 
are partly derived from verbs, and partly borrowed from foreign sources. 

One relative pronoun appears to be derived from the same source 
as the Greek article. Dpa who, Greek article o. — This pronoun is ad- 
ectived in ^-eb and -en : as 

hpast, i. e. .hj?a-eb, hpaeb, hpaet^ what ; 

hpaen, i. e. hpa-en, hpaen when; — the latter is not used as a pronoun. 

Some are derived from verbs thus : 

Simple Verb. Ancient Preterite. Adj. Pret. in edanden. 

In ed or t. Daet said, 
i. e. Da-eb, Jaet 
that. 



Dean to take, assume, 1 Da, }>e, }>eo, \y, said, 
mentioned, &c. 



or speak of before. 
(Tooke,volii.p.59.) 
in en. — Daen, which is the modern then and than ; not indeed used as 
pronouns, but possessing the exact signification of that; some 
noun being always understood after them : viz. time always after 
then; and manner, degree, &c. after than. 
Da, \e, \y, }>eo are Masculine or Feminine 5 Dbbc is Neuter, and 
signifies who, this, that. 

That said 

The (that unadjectived) said 

Then (adjectived in en) that time 

Than (ditto). Than is that, differently constructed : a3 "They loved 

him more than me," *. c. " They loved me that much (or that 

degree), they loved him more 
There (J>a-ep) that place. 

Simple Verb. Ancient Preterite. 

Saegan to say. ..... Se, reo said 5 used in the sense of who or that . 

Se, masculine ; reo, feminine. 

Se, reo is not adjectived as a pronoun. The regular adjectived pre- 
terite would be raeb. The 5 is often dropped in Anglo-Saxon ; and 
instances are abundant where this verb occurs : as OOan jrasb, CQen 
jaebon, in which the 3 is obviously sunk, both in the pronunciation 
and orthography. 

Home Tooke derives re, reo, differently, thus (see vol. ii. p. 60) : 

Seon to see. Imperative, re, reo see. But perhaps the imperative 

was originally nothing but the preterite applied in an imperative sense. 

Se, reo are equally preterites of reon as imperatives 5 its use, and the 

analogy of other similar pronouns, seem to require a preterite signi- 
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and Fem. and hpaet, huaet l7 , what, Neut. &c. are thus 
declined: 

Sing. & Plur. Sing, & Plur. 

Masc. 8f Fem. Neut. 



N. fopa who 

G. fopaej- whose 

D. fopam a to, from, 8fc. 

whom 
A. J3paene b whom. 



J3paet c wAa* 
fopaef • of what 
ftpam * /o, from y 8fc. 

what 
Jjpset w&i/. 



topaem and hpi. b Dp.onc. c fcpat, huaet. 

Examples 
of hpa, &c. fcpa j-ealbe \e Sirne anpealb, Who gave 
thee this power? Matt. xxi. 23. ftua if \\y, /aP%0 e> 
Mw? fopaey juinu \y he, Whose son is he? Matt. xxii. 
42, fcpaene rfcce je, Whom seek ye ? John viii. 7. 
Dpaet penj-t pu, What thinkest thou? Mark iv. 41. 

ftpaet is used for hpa: as topaet ij- J>ef, Who is this? 
Mark iv 41. Upset \y \ey mannej- j-unu, Who is this 
maris son ? John xii; 34. 

fication. Let the same use and analogy determine whether it is most 
naturally derived from reon or r»jan, and signifies see, seen, or said. 
The simple relatives re, J?a, hpa are frequently compounded with 
each other, and with different particles. 

With each other, probably for the sake of greater emphasis : as re 
re, re Be, Se fce, and ^a $a, not used as a pronoun. 

Se bpa contracted in rpa so, not used as a pronoun, except when re- 
compounded into rpa hpa rpa whosoever. 

With different particles, particularly the terminations -ar, -er, -en, 
-he, and the prefix je. ^ or es, and er exist, in modern German, as 
independent personal pronouns, and signify he or it. Er is evidently 
from the Anglo-Saxon noun fcep or Pep a man, and he is the Anglo- 
Saxon term for body, resemblance, similarity, like. 
Daer (i. e. fta-cr said-man, said-it) this, who 
Daenc (*. e. fta-en said-man, said-it) who 
"bpaejr (i. e. hpa-e j what-it) whose 
fcpsen (i.e. hpa-en whai-man, what-it) what (understand place) 

where, not used as a pronoun, 
fcpilc (*. e. hpa-lic what-like) which. 
17 Some class with the above, hp&t-hagu, hpaet-hpegu, hpcBtr-bpeg, 
and the Dan o -Saxon, huot-huoego somewhat, a Uttle ; bpac-hpegu- 
ninga, hpaet-hpaeganunger somewhat, something, &c. 
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In the same manner — that is like hpa — are declined 

Masculine and Feminine. Neuter. 

JE%hva. every one JE% hpafct (from ale hpa) every 

thing 

Gc hpa any one . Ge hpaec any thing 

Slier hpa who else? 61 ler hpaec what else ? 

Ge hpa any one Ge hpaec any thing 

Gller hpaec what else ? 

Spa hpa rpa whosoever : as, Spa Spa hpaet rpa whatsoever: as, Do$ 

hpa rpa eop ne unbejipehfc, ppa hpaec rpa he eoy pecge, Do 

Whosoever sfiall not receive you; whatsoever he telleth you: St. 

Matt. x. 14. John ii. 5. 

52, The relative pronoun hpilc 18 , Masc. (qui) who; 
hpilce, Fern, (quae) who ; hpilc, Neut. (quod) which or 
what. Gen. hpilcep, Masc. and Neut. (cujus) whose ; 
hpilcepe or hpilcjie, Fern, whose, &c. is declined like 
the adjective job good, or the adjective pronoun uncep, 
&c. 

Spa hpilc r*pa whosoever, is declined in the same man- 
ner : *s Spa hpilcne j-pa hi baebon, Whomsoever they 
asked: Mark xv. 6. 

fapilc is also used in a definitive sense, signifying 
every <me, all; and its compounds aeghpilc, sejhpilce 
(for aelc hpilc) every one, &c. 



OF NUMBERS. 

53. Numbers are either Cardinal or Ordinal. The 
Cardinal express a number absolutely, and are the 
hinges upon which the others rest: as, an one; tpejen 
two ; j>jiy three, &c. 

Ordinal Numbers denote order or succession : as r*e 
pjimia the first ; re o}>ep the second; ye fjubba the 
third, &c. 



18 For the derivation of hpilc, see Note 16 . 
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Cardinal Numbers. Ordinal Numbers. 

1 An • one l9 Sc popma the first 96 

2 Tpegen b two 91 Se of ep the second 

3 Dpy e three " Se foubfca the third 93 

4 FeoyQjifour 94 . : Se jeop]?a Me fourth 

5 Fijr/fee Se pipa theffth 

6 Sn «x Sc rixta Me si#M 

7 Seopoo d seven Se jeopoj> a Me seventh 

8 Gahta eigto Se eahteo)>a the eighth 

9 Nijon nine 25 Se mgojra. */ie nin^A 

10 Tyn ten 46 Se teo]?a Me tenth 

1 1 enblupan e eleven Se enblupta f Me eleventh 

12 Tpelj: toefoe Se tpelpta Me twelfth 

13 Dpcotyne thirteen ** Se )>peote]?a Me thirteenth 

14 Feopeptyne/owrfeen 98 Se jreopepteofa the fourteenth 

"aene, aen. d Seopen,ryj:an. 

* tpe je, trpij, tpa. e aenblepwi, aenbly pan. 

c >J^eo. f enblepta, aenlyjta, aellyj^a. 

19 The Gothic has, AIMS, AIWA* AlN, one; and the Cimbric 
ATT, one. 

90 Cimbric FYRST, and Gothic fcKnMlSTA, tlie first. 

91 In Gothic TVAt TVXS, TVA> duo, duae, duo, two: 
the Cimbric is TU, two. 

* The Cimbric is THRY, three, Gothic *I>JtlNS. 

93 Gothic t^Kl&QA the third. 

94 Cimbric FlUHUR./owr. 

95 The Gothic is NlflN nine. 

96 The English word ten is formed from ton, tyne, tyn, the past 
tense or passive participle of tynan to inclose, to encompass, &c. As 
there is nothing strictly arbitrary in language, the names of Numerals 
must have a meaning. It is very probable that all numeration was 
originally performed by the fingers, the actual resort of the ignorant j 
for the number of the fingers is still the utmost extent of numeration. 
The hands doubled, closed or shut in, include and conclude all number, 
and might therefore be well denominated tyn or ten, as closing all nu- 
meration. If you want more, you must begin again ; ten and one, ten 
and two &c. to twain-tens 5 when you again recommence twain-tens 
and one, &c. See H. Tooke's Diversions of Purky, vol. iwn 201— 
204. r * 

97 The Cimbric is THRETTAN, thirteen. 

98 In Cimbric FIURTAN,/ottr/een. 
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Cardinal Numbers. Ordinal Numbers. 

15 Fipryne fifteen Se ppteojra the fifteenth 

16 Sixeyne sixteen" < „ Se pxeeo]?a the sixteenth 

17 Seo fontyne seventeen Se reoponteojra the seventeenth 

18 Gahtatyne eighteen ...... Se eahtateo}?a the eighteenth 

19 Nijontyne nineteen Se nijonteoJ?a the nineteenth 

20 Tpetitij twenty 30 Se tpenteogofa the twentieth 

21 An *j tpentij one andl An •} tpenteogoJ>a one and twen- 

twenty. J " * &* ft 

30 Dpitcij thirty Se JjpittijoSa the thirtieth 

40 Feop eptij/orty Se peopepteojo'Sa the fortieth 

50 Fiptij fifty Se pipteojoSa the fiftieth 

60 Sixtig sirfy Se rixteogofta the sixtieth 

70 t>[JNDyeoyontiz seventy 31 .. Se DUN Dpeopontijo^a the se- . 

ventieth 
80 ttUNDeahtatis eighty Se t^UNDeahtatijo^a the eighti- 
eth 

90 DUNDnijontij ninety Sc bUNDnigonteogoBa the nine- 

tieth 
100 DUNDceontij an hun- 1 Se bUNDceontcojo^a the hun- 
dred ' J" dredth. 
110 t)UN Denlupontig an hun- &c. &c. 

dred and ten 
120 fcUNDtpelptij an hun- 
dred and twenty 
200 Tpahunfc two hundred 
1000 Duj-enb a thousand. 
&c. &c. 

To the preceding Numerals may be added 

54. Sum, pime, some, or fibout ; as, 
ppittija pirn, some thirty, or a^oftl thirty. 
Sumetpejen, about two. 
8ume ten, about ten. 
Ba, bejen, batpa, butu r butpu, both. 
Tpm, jetpm, twins. 

*> In Cimbric SIAXTAN, sixteen. £ 

90 See Note 3, Chap. iii. pagejh V 

31 The word kUND answers to the Moeso-Gothic hl1N<\ a hun- 
dred. The Saxons prefixed KUND to Numerals from 70 to 120. 
Junius thinks it is an expletive, as reop on seven and tig (in Gothic 
TIT) ten, denote seven tens or seventy without DUND prefixed. 
The Goths post-fixed hflNcX- See Lye's Dictionary sub voce. 
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An-pealb (one fold,) simple; tpy-pealb, twofold; j>jiy- 
pealb, three-fold. 

81*8, a journey, time, especially in the Dative Plural p \\- 
um, yipon, or pi}>an, is added to numerals to denote 
times ; as Feopep pJ>on four times, Fip prSon jive 
times, touiibpeopontij pijnm seventy times. The 
three first Numerals have their own form to express 
this idea ; as, aene once, tp^pa twice, j>pypa thrice, or 
three times. 

Declension of Numerals. 

55. An, ane one, and pum, pume some, are declined 
like the adjective job good. 

Ba both, tpa two, and ]?py three, are declined thu3 : 

N. Ba both 
G. Begpa of both 
D. Bam to or Ay 6o/A 
A. Ba both. 

Feopeji in the Dative remains peopep ; as in Orosius,* 
p. 22, On peopep bajum in four days : but it makes 
peopepa in the Genitive. 

Vxjifve, and px six, are indeclinable. 

Seopon seven has a Genitive, peopona. 

Tpelp has tpelpum and tpelpa; as, an op }>am trpelpum, 
an }>apa tpelpa, one of the twelve. But it is often in» 
declinable; as, mib hyp tpelp leopmng-cnihtum, 
amidst his twelve learning knights (disciples). 

Tpentig twenty, and other words in tij are declined 

N - & 

G. fi^-pa 
D. Tis-um a 
A. Tg. 

a -on, *an. 

These words in tig are used in the nominative and 
accusative both as nouns which govern the genitive, 
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and as adjectives which are combined with nouns in 
the same case; but in the dative and genitive they seem 
to be used merely as adjectives; as, tpentrj jeapa, 
twenty years: fjiyttijf cilhnjaj- or YCiWmj^twenty [of] 
shillings : tpentijurri pintjiuna/br twenty years, J>jiit- 
trigum Jwpenbum by thirty thousands. 

56. The word foeALF6 88 half, before or after a nu- 



34 Our ancestors made use of two ways in numbering things. The 
first consists of putting together nouns of number, and another noun 
or pronoun, without any conjunction ; as, Anb J?aer ymb in pucan 
com re cynmg Gqbpun J?pittija rum Jrapa monna J?e in j^am hejie 
peonjrojte p&pon, ^»d afoul Mree tceeAs ajf^er Arwg Godrun came with 
about thirty of the best men who were in the army, — Saxon Chronicle, in 
the year dccclxxviii. Bpocmail paej gehaten heopa ealbopman. re 
Ktbaejijr ftanon pipija rum, Ttetr captain was called Brocmail, who 
escaped thence with about fifty. — Saxon Chronicle, in the year dcvii. 
The second is the use and signification of the Numeral word healpe, 
half, which in Saxon increases not the number to which it is added, 
but only shows that half is to be taken from it. For instance : Op 
J>pibban healpjie hybe, of two hides and an half; Feopje healpe stands 
for three and an half; as, FeopJ?e healpe jypb, three rods and an- 
half: Feop]?e healpe hunb rape, three hundred and fifty ships : OJ?ep 
healp hunb bijcopa, an hundred andffty bishops. Wheelock and Gib- 
son's Chronicles, in the year dcccxciii compared with each other, 
also fairly illustrate this rule ; where that has COib toubbe healp hunb 
jrcipa; and this COib ccl papa. So the Greeks said rptfov rJiMwGokiov 
(pro duobus obolis et semisse),/or two oboli and an half; kth^ov 
y/juroLKarrov (pro sex talentis cum dimidio), for six talents and an half 
The Anglo-Saxon manner of numbering is like the Gothic, and the 
Gothic like the Greek. After the, same manner also the Latins say 
Sestertius quasi semis tertius, &c. The ancient Cirnbri used this way 
of numbering, as AAR HALFTR1D1UM TUSANDA UTDROG 
HELGE MID GUTANUM S1NUM, In the year mmd Helgo went forth 
with his Goths (See the 45 1 st page of the 5 th Book of Olaus Wormius's 
DanishMonuments) . The present JceZa/idm also make use of this way of 
numbering ; as, t tfcein bi0bop0t>om fcaift ttotfca bunttafc feptcfena 
(in hdc diozcesi cccl parochia) j in this diocese there are three hundred and 
fifty parishes. (Taken out of an old MS. at the end of a book of Olaus 
Wormius, that bears the title of Regum Dante series duplex.) The 
Scots likewise having been taught the old Danish and afterwards the 
Anglo-Saxon by our ancestors in the time of the Conquest, answer 
those who ask them What o'clock is it? It is half ten, which in Latin 
signifies sesquinona est, It is half an hour past nine. So, It is half 

K 
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moral denotes that half must be taken from the number 

expressed, as 

Ofep healp, one and a half, 

gP e l he ^ "" l two and a half, 
Djufcbe healpe, > J * 

Tpa jeajie 1 Jjjubbe halp, two years and half the third, 

Feopfe healpe, three and a half. 

Ordinal Numbers are declined as Adjectives. 

The Anglo-Saxons also expressed numbers in the 
same manner as the Romans, by the different positions 
of the Mowing letters I, V, X, L, C, D, M ". 



CHAPTER V. 

THE VERB. 

57. A Verb ! is said to be " that part of speech which 
signifies to be, or to do ; n or it asserts something of a 



twelve, which in Latin signifies semihora est post undecimam, i. e. It is 
half an hour past eleven. In like manner, It is half one, i. e. duode- 
cimo, est et dimidia, It is half an hour after twelve. Hickes's Thesaurus, 
p. 33. and Shelton's View, &c. p. 71. 

99 I signifies 1, probably because it is the simplest and plainest 
character in the alphabet : V stands for 5, because it was derived 
from the Greek T (upsilon), the fifth vowel : X resembles two V's, and 
signifies 1 : L is supposed to represent the lower half of C, anciently 
written E (see Introduction, Specimen 4, page 10), and consequently 
expresses 50 : C, centum, 100: D, dimidium, or half a thousand, 
500 ; or it may be the half of CID : M is supposed to be a contract 
tion of CI3, or to denote mille : hence our million, or a thousand 
thousands. i 

1 The essence of the verb consists in affirmation ; and by this pro- 
perty it is distinguished from every other part of speech. An adjectfa 
expresses an accident, quality, or property of a thing, as conjoint 
with a noun : thus when we say "a wise man/' wisdom is the nail 
of the quality, and noise is the adjective expressing that quality, { 
joined with the subject man. Accordingly, every adjective is resoIvaU 
into the name of the thing implied, and any term of reference or col 
junction, as of, with; but it affirms nothing. Thus if we say 
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noun: as, 8e man lupaB, the mail loveth; here lup& 
is a verb, because it signifies to do something, or asserts 
the action of the noun man. fcijr boc yy, his book is; 
and Tpelp piteja rynfcon, twelve prophets are. In these 
examples, yj- and j-ynfcon are known to be verbs, be- 
cause they assert the existence or being of hij* boc and 
tpelp piteja. 

Anglo-Saxon verbs may be divided into Active and 
Neuter*. 



wise man," which is equivalent to "a man with/* or "join wisdom," 
or." a man of wisdom/* there is no affirmation; an individual is 
singled jrom a species, under the character of wisdom, but nothing is 
asserted of this individual. If we say " the man is wise," or vir 
est sapiens, there is something affirmed of the' man, and the affirma- 
tion is expressed by is or est. If wisdom, the thing attributed, and the 
assertion is or est be combined in the expression, as in Latin vir 
sapit, it is obvious that the essence of the verb consists, not in de- 
noting the attribute wisdom, but in affirming that quality as belong- 
ing to the subject vir or man ; for if you cancel the assertion, the 
verb is immediately converted into an adjective, and the expression 
becomes vir sapiens, a wise man. 

As nouns denote the subjects of our discourse, so verbs affirm their 
accidents or properties. The former are the names of things, the 
latter what we say concerning them. These two, therefore, must be 
the only essential parts of speech : for to mental communication no- 
thing else can be indispensably requisite, than to name the subject of 
our thoughts, and to express our sentiments of its attributes or pro- 
perties. As the verb essentially expresses affirmation, without which 
there could be no communication of sentiment, it has been hence con- 
sidered as the principal part of speech, and was, therefore, called by 
the ancient grammarians TO 'PHMA, Verbum, verb, or the word, 
by way of eminence.' The noun, however, is unquestionably of earlier 
origin. To assign names to surrounding objects would be the first 
care of barbarous nations ; their next essay would be to express their 
most common actions, or states of being. This indeed is the order of 
nature, the progress of intellect. Hence the verb, in order and in 
importance, forms the second class of words in human speech ; and, 
like the noun, is the fruitful parent of a great part of every vocabu- 
lary. See Crombie's Etymology and Syntax of the English Language^ 
p. 89 and 110. 

The formation of Verbs is given in Chap. v. note 4 . 

* It is allowed that this division is not strictly correct, and free from 
objection ; as Neuter signifies neither, that is, neither active nor pas- 

k2 
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58. In regard to their inflection, verbs are regular, 
irregular, or defective. 

59. To verbs belong conjugation, mood, tense, num- 
bet, and person. - 

CONJUGATION. 

60. Conjugation is a regular arrangement of the in- 
flections incident to verbs. 

In Anglo-Saxon, all the inflections of verbs may be 
arranged under one form ; there is, therefore, only one 
conjugation 3 . 

sive ; which, as we do not acknowledge a passive voice, is not pro- 
perly applied. The term neuter is used to denote merely a state or 
posture : as to sleep, to sit, &c. : or if it express the action of its nomi- 
native case, it will not have an object or accusative case ; as to walk, 
to run, &c. An active verb, on the contrary, will always take an 
accusative case after it. We can thus easily distinguish an active 
from a neuter verb ! — if the accusative case of a pronoun can be placed 
after the verb, it is active ; if not, it is neuter. 

9 What is generally termed the passive voice, has no existence in 
the Anglo-Saxon, any more than in the modern English language. 
In every instance, it is formed by the neuter verb and the perfect 
participle It is true, the Romans had a passive voice or passive 
form of the word ; because when passion or suffering was denoted, the 
verb had a different mode of inflection to that which was used in the 
active voice. They wrote in the active voice amat-, in Saxon, he Iu- 
jraft, he loves, and in the passive amatur; in Saxon, heyjje lujrob, he 
is loved. But neither the Saxon nor English have different inflections, 
for suffering is denoted by the neuter verb, and past participle. In 
parsing, every word should be considered a distinct part of speech : 
we do not call " to a king** a dative case in English, as*we do u regi" 
in Latin, because the English phrase is not formed by inflection, but 
by the auxiliary words " to a." If then cases be rejected, by common 
consent, from English nouns, why may not the passive voice, and all 
the moods and tenses formed by auxiliaries, be rejected not only from 
the English, but its parent the Saxon ? We shall then see these lan- 
guages in their primitive simplicity. Dr. Wallis, one of our oldest 
and best grammarians, has divested the English of its latinized forms ; 
and remarks, when speaking of his predecessors, Gill, Jonson, &c\ 
" Omnes ad Latinae liuguae normam hanc nostram Anglicanam ni- 
mium exigentes multa inutilia praecepta de Nominum Casibus, Gene- 
ribus, et Declinationibus, atque Verborum Temporibus, Modis et 
ConjugaUonibus, de Nominum item et Verborum Regimine, aliisquc 
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THE MOODS. 

The change 4 a verb undergoes to express the.mode or 
manner in which an action or state exists is called mood. 
There are four moods in Saxon: Indicative, Subjunctive, 
Imperative, and Infinitive. 

similibus tradiderunt, quae a lingua nostra sunt prorsus aliena, adeo- 
que confusionem potius et obscuritatenr pariunt, quam explication! 
inserviunt." See~Pteface to Grammaiica Lingua? Anglicance, p. xxvi. 

The chapter De verbo begins $ " Verborum flexio seu conjugation 
quae in reliquis Unguis maximam sortitur difficultatem, apud Anglos 
levissimo negotio peragitur." Tliis remark is equally applicable to 
the Anglo-Saxon. Ibid. p. 102. 

The Rev. Dr. Crombie has treated the English verbs with his usual 
critical ability. See Etymology and Syntax of the English Language, 
p. 127. Mr. Grant's Grammar is upon the same plan, and deserves 
the attention of those who would fully understand the English lan- 
guage. Perhaps, however, both he and Dr. Crombie have pruned too 
much from the English verb. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt observes, in his Essay on the English Language in 
the time of Chaucer (about 1350) : The auxiliary to ben was also a com- 
plete verb, and being prefixed to the participle of the past time, with 
the -help of the other' auxiliary verbs, supplied the place of the whole 
passive voice, for which the Saxon language had no other form of ex- 
pression. I am, thou art, he is loved 3 We, ye, they, aren, or ben 
loved . I was, thou wast, he was, loved , We, ye, they, weren loved. 
Todd's Johnson, vol. iv. p. 25, in appendix. 

4 The Anglo-Saxon Language in the Second Stage of its Formation. 

Formation of Verbs. 
In the very early or uncultivated state of a language, the verb may 
be no other than the noun applied in a verbal sense, without any al- 
teration of its form. This is frequently the case in the ancient He- 
brew, and indeed in the modern English tongue 5 as love, hate, fear, 
hope, dream, sleep, &c. which we use both for things and actions, as 
nouns and verbs 5 though in Anglo-Saxon all these, are regularly ver- 
balized, as Slaepan to have sleep or to go to sleep. . The Anglo-Saxon, 
however; reaches us in too advanced a state to afford many instances 
of this unaltered verbal application of the noun. . 

CDaej power CDa 3 may 

Teon reproach, slander Teon to accuse 

Seon the sight of the eye .... Seon to see. 
It is possible these may be only contractions of longer verbs. 
The great body of Anglo-Saxon verbs are nouns verbalized by the 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 



62. Verbs are used in a particular form to affirm, 
deny, or interrogate, which form, from the principal 
use of it, is called the Indicative mood ; as, Ic lupge, 
/ love, or shall love. Ne pepbe, He went not* Lu- 
pajt }m me, Lovest thou me ? 



addition of the final syllables, an, lan, or gan, or (as sometimes written) 
ean, jean, gian. lliese final syllables, expressive of action, motion, 
or possession, are fragments of words which now make their appear, 
ance only in the form of verbs, the original substantives from which 
they were derived, having dropt into total disuse. . 

These almost-primitive verbs are the following : 

Anan, or an, to give, to add; thence Anenb, giving, adding, and Anab, 

anob, &c. given, added 
Gangan, or gan, to go, to! _ _ rGangenb, going, moving; and 
move S \ Gangeb, gone, moved 

AsaMo Have, toposses, ^- {^^T^^ *** 

Anan, which in its simplest form is An, makes also enb, anb, &c. for 
anenb ; and ab, ob, &c. for anab : Gangan, which is only gan doubled, 
makes genb, ganb, &c. and geb, jab, &c. for gangenb, and gangab. 
The terminations lan, and gan are from Gan to go, or Agan to 
possess : and An is sometimes from its own verb, and at others a con- 
traction of gan and agan. 

By the aid of these terminations nouns acquire a verbal significa- 
tion : as, 

Bebob a command Beboban to give a command, to command 
Blot a sacrifice . Blotan to give a sacrifice, to sacrifice 
Bnoc misery .... Bjiocian to add misery, to afflict 
Byrmn reproach . . Byrmman to give reproach, to deride 



Cele 


cold 


. Celan 


to give cold, to cool 


Ceppe 


a bending . 


. Ceppan 


to give a bend, to return 


Cnyt 


a knot . . . 


. Cnyttan 


to give a knot, to tie 


Cunr 


a curse. . . 


. Cnpran 


to give a curse, to curse 


Cynm 


a noise], . . 


. Cypman 


to cry out 


S^r 


a kiss . . . 


. Corjan 


to kiss 


Dael 


apart 


Daelan 


to give a part, to deal, to divide 


Dcag 


colour . . . 


. Deagan 


to give a colour., to tinge. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



The Subjunctive mood generally represents a condi- 
tional or contingent action, and is subjoined to some 



Others are formed from Gan to go-, as, 
Bs$ a bath, Banian originally Bae]?gan to go to a bath, to wash 
Bibbe (Gothic KlcV) a prayer, Bibban originally Bibbegan (Gothic 

KldtQAN), to go to pray, to pray 
Cib a quarrel, Ciban (originally Cibgan) to go to quarrel, to quarrel 
Comp a battle, Compian to go to battle, to fight 
Speogan to go to swing, to swing. 

Others are formed from A gan to have, to possess, to acquire ; as, 
Bhjj joy, Blifj-ian (originally Bhjj) to have joy, to rejoice 
Blojtm a flower, Blojrmian (originally Blojtroagan) to have a flower, 

to blossom 
Bye a habitation, Byan (originally Byagan) to have a habitation, to 

inhabit. 
Byyeg business, Byjgian to have business, to be busy 
Can care, Cajiian (originally Can-agan), to have care, to be anxious 
Ceap cattle, Ceapian to acquire cattle, to buy 
Daeg day, Dsegiao to have day, to shine 

That Gan and Aran have been often contracted into An or Ian, is 
evident from several verbs, in which they appear both in their origi- 
nal and contracted form; as in these undoubted instances : 
Lip, life ; Lipgean, Lipan to have life, to live 
Lu p, love ; Lupgan, Lupan to have love, to love 
feenigean ; ftejuan to go to praise, to praise 
Gejjylb, patience ; Gefylbgian, Ge^ylbian to have patience 
Fejrep, a fever i Fepengan, Fepjuan to have a fever 
Fleo, a fly; Fleogan Fleonne, Fleon, Flion to go to fly, to fly. 
Fylc or Folc, people; Fylgan, Filigiari, Filian, to follow. 

This contraction of Gan and A gan is also indicated by many verbs 
which now end in their first state in an or lan, yet when adjectived 
adopt the syllable Genb, thus proving their original ending to have 
been Gan or Gen 5 as, 

Fpcpjuan to comfort ' 



Fnemian to profit 
Fulian to defile 
Gaemman to go to play. 



fFnepengendA 

makes ^ Fpejpenb J 

I Fpeomigent), Fneomiend profiting 
I Fuligcub defiling 
iG«ttUMgcub playing, gaming. 

The 
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member of the sentence, sometimes expressed, but often 
understood : as, Ic eop y ylle nipe bebofc f je lupion 
eop betpynan, I give you a new commandment, that ye 
love one another. St. John, xiii. 34. Daet J?u oncnape, 
That thou mightest know. St. Luke, i. 4. 
• 

The great principle upon which the Anglo-Saxon nouns are con- 
verted into verbs, being evident, it may be necessary to notice a few 
peculiarities. 

1st, In some instances, two distinct verbs are condensed into one ; 



' Beoban, to bid 



Fanan, 

togo,to< 

depart 



Bsjian, to bear 

Bugan, to bow 

Ceojijan, to cut 
Peman, to judge 

Leetan, to let, to 
leave 



form 



Fonbeoban, to bid to depart, i. e. 

to forbid 
Fonbeenan, to depart and bear, i.e. 

to forbear 
Fojibugan, to go to bend, L e. to 

swerve, to decline 
Fonceojijan, to go to cut, to cut 
Fojibeman, to go to condemn, to 

condemn 
Fojibetan to leave to go, to, let go. 



Anan and Ganjan are evidently of this description. 

Anbugan, to obey, to bow to. Here is An at the beginning and the 
end : it was once probably Anbbugan giving-bowing. 

Ge-anbtbian, to wait; here is a double prefix, Ge-an, both of the. 
same meaning, viz. Give. Ge being imperative of to give, used an- 
ciently as a verbalizing prefix, perhaps in imitation of the Keltic inci- 
pient inflexions, till by use and corruption it was preserved, after a 
better form had been adopted, and applied for the sake of emphasis 
without any addition to the meaning — Gie, Scotch, Ge, German. 
There are very few Anglo-Saxon verbs now in being without the ter- 
minating an, but there may have been previously to that method of 
forming verbs. The prefix Be is also evidently a fragment of an an- 
cient method of making verbs. An, as a prefix, the same. 

Fon is either Fajian, or Fojie before, or Fon cause. 

2nd, In others an unaltered noun and a verb are united : as, 
V l J*> a feast; Fyllan, to fill; Pirtpillian, to banquet. 
Palbon, glory ; Fyllan, to fill; Palbonpillian, to glorify. 
Lop, praise; Singan, to sing $ Lojrjangian, to sing praise ; also Lo- 

pan, to praise. 
Pin, wine ; ttyeo), a wheel, and Teogan, to draw ; thence Peelnjan, 

Paeltian, P&Itan, to roll x and Pin-pselngau, Pin-pselttan, to reel 

with wine. 

3d,- Some verbs are formed from words, which either do not now 
exist in the Anglo-Saxon, or exist only as adjectives, the original noun 
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This mood, from denoting duty, will-power, is some- 
times called the Potential mood ; and from expressing 
a wish, it is occasionally denominated the Optative mood. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

63. The form of the verb used for commanding, in- 
treating, permitting, &c. from the chief use of it, is called 
the imperative mood, as, Pjiit piptrj, Write fifty. Luke, 
xvi. 6. The imperative is formed from the infinitive by 
rejecting the termination ; as, G^pan to give, gyp give, 
or gip }ni give thou. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

64*. The infinitive mood expresses the action or state 
denoted by the verb in a general manner, without any 
reference to number, person, or time*. It may be de- 



no longer remaining in the language. To discover that original noun, 
the collateral kindred languages must be examined > since, owing to 
the advanced state in which the Anglo-Saxon tongue cornea under 
our observation, it does not contain in its vocabulary all its own ele- 
ments; as, 
Ban, in the Franco-Theotisc, fruit, any product of the earth ; makes 

Anglo-Saxon Bepan, to give fruit, to bear. 
Pjiitr, in the Gothic, a letter ; makes Anglo-Saxon, Pjutan, to write. 
GOena, in the Franco-Theotisc, fame; Anglo-Saxon (Daena, illustrious, 
and Segan, to say, make CDaenrian, originally CDena-jejan, to speak 
praise, to celebrate. 
Can, Keltic, a head ; Cannan, cennan, cunnan, to know. 
Con, Icelandic, a woman ; Cennan, to procreate, to conceive. 

These two verbs, being conjugated exactly alike, and the primitive 
noun of each not being employed in Anglo-Saxon, are liable to be 
confounded, unless their respective significations be carefully distin- 
guished. 

* €€ That it has, in itself, no relation to time evidently appears, from 
the common use we make of it $ for we can say, with equal propriety, 
I was obliged to read yesterday, I am obliged to read today, I shall be 
obliged to read tomorrow:' Pickbourn's Dissertation on the English 
Verb, p. 2. 
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nominated a verbal noun 6 , and ends in an, ean, ian, 
jan, jean or jian ; as Lupan 7 to lave. 



6 In what light are we to consider the phrase to plant, generally 
termed an infinitive, or to what class of words is it reducible ? It 
cannot be a verb, as it does not affirm anything. It expresses 
merely an action,, or state abstractedly. Hence many grammarians 
have justly considered it as no part of the verb : and in the languages 
of Greece and Rome, the infinitive was employed like a common sub- 
stantive having frequently an adjective joined with it, and subject to 
the government of verbs and prepositions. 

When I say, legere est facile (to read is easy), it is obvious that there 
is only one sentence in each of these expressions. But if legere (to 
read) were a verb, as well as est (is), then there would be two verbs, 
and also two affirmations, for affirmation is inseparable from a verb. 
I remark also that the verbal noun lectio (reading) substituted for 
legere (to read) would precisely express the same sentiment. I there- 
fore decidedly concur with those grammarians, who are so far from 
considering the infinitive as a distinct mood, that they entirely ex- 
clude it from the appellation of verb. 

It may be asked, what then is it to be called ? I observe, that it 
matters little what designation be assigned to it, provided its charac- 
ter and office be fully understood. The ancient Latin grammarians, 
as Priscian informs us, termed it properly enough, Nomen Ferbi, <c the 
noun or name of the verb." To proscribe terms which have been long 
familiar to us, and by immemorial possession have gained an esta- 
blishment, is always a difficult and frequently an ungracious task. Its 
usual name will therefore be retained, as these observations on its 
real character will prevent any misapprehension. Crombie's Etymo- 
logy, p. 137. 

7 " The first care of men, in a rude and infant state, would be to as- 
sign names to surrounding objects 5 (see Note ' page 131) and there- 
fore the noun, in the natural order of things, must have been the first 
part of speech. Their inventive powers would next be employed to 
express the most common energies or states of being, such as are de- 
noted by the verbs to do\ to be. Hence, by the help of these com- 
bined with a noun, they might express the energy or state of that 
thing, of which the noun was the name. Thus, I shall suppose that 
they assigned the word plant, as the name of a vegetable set in the 
ground 5 to express the act of setting it, they would say, do plant, that 
is, act plant. The letters d and t being nearly allied, it is easy to con- 
ceive how the word do, by a variation very natural and common to 
all languages, might be changed into to, and thus the word to pre- 
fixed to a noun would express the correspondent energy or action." 
See Crombie's Etymology, p. 134. 

Mr. Home Tooke gives the derivation of to, thus : " The preposi- 
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PARTICIPLES. * 

. 65. A Participle 8 is derived from a verb, and partakes 
of the nature of an adjective, in agreeing with a noun ; 
and of the nature of the verb, in denoting action or being; 
but differing from it in this, that the participle implies 
no affirmation 9 . 

There are two participles ; the Imperfect and the Per- 
fect. 

66. The imperfect participle 10 in Anglo-Saxon, is 
formed by substituting anbe, aenbe, enbe, inbe, onbe, 



tion To (in Dutch written TOE and TOT, a little nearer to the ori- 
ginal) is the Gothic substantive T/JLllI or TAHhTS i.e. Act, 
Effect, Result, Consummation. Which Gothic substantive is indeed 
itself no other than the past participle TAtllcX. or TAHIcXS 

of the verb T/VllQANf agere. And what is done, is terminated, 
ended, finished. 

" After this derivation, it will not appear in the least mysterious or 
wonderful, that we should in a peculiar manner, in English, prefix this 
same word to to the infinitive of our verbs. For the verbs, in English, 
not being distinguished, as in other languages, by a peculiar termi- 
nation, and it being sometimes impossible to distinguish them by their 
place, when the old termination of the Anglo-Saxon verbs was 
dropped, this word to (i. e. Act) became necessary to be prefixed, in 
order to distinguish them from nouns, and to invest them with the 
verbal character: for there is no difference between the noun, tore, 
and the verb, to love, but what must be comprised in the prefix to.*' 
Diversions of Parley, vol. i. p. 350. 

8 Participles might very properly be separated from verbs, and con- 
sidered a distinct part of speech : they are here associated with the 
verb for facility in reference, and that their origin and connexion may 
be more easily seen. 

9 See Dr. Crombie's Grammar, p. 146, and Grant's Grammar, 
p. 64. 

10 " It denotes the gradual progress, or middle of an extended ac- 
tion, without any particular regard either to the beginning or end of 
it ; t. e. it represents an action as having already been begun, as be- 
ing in its progress, or going on, but as not yet finished. Thus, Yes- 
terday at ten o'clock, he was writing a letter ; t. e. the action of 
writing had been begun before that time, was then in, its progress, or 
going on, but not ended." Pickbourn's Dissertation on the English 
Verb, p. 5. 
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unbe, and ^nbe" for the infinitive terminations, and re- 
presents an action as going on, but not ended : as, foe 
paer* haelenbe aelce able, He was healing every disease. 
Matt. iv. 23. 

THE PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 

67. The perfect participle 18 denotes an action that is 
perfect or complete, and is formed by changing the in- 
finitive terminations into ab, aeb, eb, lb, ob, ub, and 
yb, and often prefixing je 13 ; as from Lupian to love, is 
formed Lupob, or Gelupbb, loved; from Alypan to re- 
deem, Alyj-eb redeemed 

When verbs have the letters t, p, c, h, x and j% pre- 
ceded by a consonant, going before the infinitive termi- 
nation, they often not only reject the vowel before b in 
the participle, but change b into t; as from Dyppan to 
dip, would be regularly formed Dyppeb dipped, con- 
tracted into Dyppb^ Dyppt, and Dypt dipped. 

All participles are declined like adjectives. 



11 The participle becomes a substantive by taking away the final e, 
as from lupanbe, loving, we have lujrianb, a lover ; haelanbe, saving, 
ftaelanb, the Saviour. 

14 " All that is peculiar to the participles is, that the one signifies a 
perfect, and the other an imperfect action. The one points to the 
middle of the action or state denoted by the verb, and the other to the 
completion of it ; or, in other words, the one represents an action in 
its progress, i. e. as begun, and going on, but not ended, as perform- 
ing, but not as performed : whereas the other denotes an action that 
is perfect, or complete, an action not that is performing, but that is 
performed.*' Pickbourn's Dissertation on the English Verb, pages 14 
and 15. 

19 The Anglo-Saxons often prefix to past participles A, M, Be, 
Fop, and Ge, merely as augments. But Be prefixed to participles and 
other parts of verbs, often expresses an active signification ; as, behab- 
ban, to surround; begangan, to perform. Ge sometimes denotes a 
metaphorical signification : as hynan, to hear; gehypan, to obey, to 
listen to; healban, to hold; gehealban, to support, &c. It also forms 
a sort of collective word, when prefixed to nouns or verbs $ as gebjio- 
l>nu, brethren ; gehuran, household ; gemagar, kindred, &c. See 
Rask's Grammar, Part hi. sect. 5. 
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TENSE. 

68. Tense 14 is that variation of the verb which is used 
to signify time. 

Verbs, relating to the time of any action or event, un- 
dergo two changes of termination ; the one to express 
time Indefinite, and the other time perfect or past : 
there are, therefore, two tenses or times, the Indefinite, 
and the Perfect or Past., 

THE INDEFINITE TENSE. 

69. Time indefinite 15 may refer either to the present 
period, or to a future, and thus comprehends what are 
generally termed the present and future tenses or times; 
in many instances it is, in the strictest sense of the term, 
indefinite, referring to any period, and appearing to have 
scarcely any connexion with time 16 , as Ic lupije I love : 

14 Is not tense derived from the Latin tensus, used to denote that 
extension, or inflection of the word, by which difference in time is im- 
plied, or difference in action is signified ? 

15 As — I write every day ; I write now 5 I write to him tomorrow. 

16 In English we have one tense to denote the action indefinitely, 
both as to its progression or its perfection, and as to its time, though 
generally referred to the present. We have another, to express infe- 
rentially that the action is past, because it denotes its completion ; and 
though the completion of an action may be contemplated as future, yet 
when no note of futurity is employed, we may naturally refer its com- 
pletion to past time. For a future action, either as proceeding or com- 
pleted, neither we nor our Saxon ancestors have a simple and appro- 
priate form of expression. This circumstance is not peculiar to the 
Saxon and English languages. The reason perhaps may be, that a 
future action is a non-entity. It is purely ideal — an object merely of 
mental contemplation. When we say " I shall," " I will," we strictly 
express present duty — present inclination ; the futurity of the action, 
as necessarily posterior to the volition and sense of obligation, is in- 
ferred, not expressed. 

When we employ the bare name ; as, love, plough, the action may 
be contemplated as existing in time generally, that is, past, present, 
or future ; and hence its use in expressing 1st, necessary truths, and 
general propositions, which are true at all times ; as, " The whole is 
greater than a part," " The wicked Jlee when God pursueth" 2nd, 
Customary actions or employments 5 as, " He works for his daily 
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Gafcrje jynb milb heojitan, Blessed are the (mild 
hearted) merciful. Ic f ec je, / say. 



THE PERFECT OR PAST TENSE, 

70, The perfect or past tense, from its name, evi- 
dently denotes an action as past or finished, and is 

bread.*' 3d, Historical facts ; as, " Annibal conquers and takes great 
booty." As this word really denotes nothing but an indefinite action 
generally, it is evident that it may be so employed, that any time, 
past, present, or future, may be implied. In this respect our present 
tense must resemble its prototype, the Saxon present.. Indeed, 
strictly speaking, that which is denominated present time, how mi- 
nute so ever it may be considered, is nothing but a part of the past 
associated with a part of what is to come, a convenient sort of ideal 
limit, between the two extremes of p&tt time and future, or any por- 
tion of time including -what we term the present instant, which is it- 
self composed of the past and the future. If the English or Saxon lan- 
guage do possess a tense capable of implying futurity, then, that 
tense is the one commonly considered as the present. 

"'Hold you the watch tonight ? — We do, my lord." (Shakspeare.) 
" I go a fishing. We also go with thee." (John, xxi. 3.) 
" We go to town tomorrow. See Grant's Preface to Grammar. 
A remark of the late amiable and indefatigable H. Martin, in a let- 
ter to a friend, is so much to the .point, that I shall transcribe it. " One 
thing I have found, that there are but two tenses in English and Per- 
sian." €< I will go ;" in that sentence, the principal verb is J will, 
which is the present tense. " I would have gone $" the principal verb 
is I would, or I willed. Should also, is a preterite,- namely shalled, 
from to shall. (See Martin's Life, p. 312.) He might have added that 
go, and have, were verbs in the infinitive mood. Should any doubt 
this because there is no sign of the infinitive mood, let them examine 
the same sentence in Saxon, and they will need no other proof, 1c 
pylle panan, and Ic polbe hsebban • — here panan, and haebban, are 
known to be in the infinitive mood by their termination, -an. 

There are not, in English or Saxon, as in Some other languages, 
any forms of the verb, implying possession, power, ability, or the like. 
Our verbs, with genuine simplicity, refer solely to the mere action or 
state. " I have written" is no more a real tense than " I possess 
my own finished action of writing," nor u I may write" than " I am 
allowed or permitted to write." If such phrases are to be termed 
tenses, then " to a king," " of a king," and the like, ought to be re- 
garded as cases. Preface to Grant's Grammar, p. vii. and viii. 

" I may write" is in Saxon Ic maeg pniean. OOaeg is the indica- 
tive mood, indefinite tense. See Etymology, 92. .Pjutan is in the 
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formed" from the infinitive mood by adding eb, ebe, ob, 
obe, after the rejection of the infinitive terminations an, 
ean, lan, jan, jean, jian ; as, Infinitive, lupan to tove % 
Perfect, he lurobe he loved. 

7.1. Verbs having the consonants b, p, j, 1, m, n, ji, 
jV and *8, before the infinitive termination, often contract 
this tense, and have only be added instead of ebe or 
obe ; as, betynan to shut, betynbe / shut or have 
shut; abpaepan to drive away, abjiaepbe / drove away ; 
alyran to redeem, alypbe redeemed. 

The b is often changed into its corresponding conso- 
nant t when preceded by the consonants t, p, c, h, x, 
and f, as well in the perfect tense as in the participle (see 
p. 140); metan to meet, met-te met, for met-be : Dyp- 
pan to baptize pr dip, bypte baptized or dipped. 

Verbs which, end in ban or tan with a consonant pre- 
ceding, do not take an additional b or c in the past tense, 
as j-enban to send, j-enbe sent ; ahjiebban to liberate, 
ahpebbe liberated; phhtan to plight or pledge, plihte 
plighted or pledged ; j-ettan to set, pette set. 

NUMBER AND PERSON. 

72. One or more persons may speak, be spoken to, 
or spoken of: Hence the origin of Number and Per- 
son. 

Verbs have two numbers, the Singular and Plural ; 
as, Ic lupige / love, J7e lupiaS we love. 

73. There are three persons in each number. 

Singular. Plural. 

First Person Ic lup-ije 18 pe luj>ia$ 

Second Person Du lup-art- Ge lup-ia^ 

Third Person foe luj>a&. J3i luj>ia$. 

infinitive, as is evident by the termination -an. The English may be 
parsed in the same manner. See Grant's Grammar, p. 83, and 1 15. 

17 For the formation of this tense in the primitive Anglo-Saxon, 
see note 80 . 

18 On all occasions when e follows i, a j is inserted between them : 
as, first person singular tape, and with g inserted lupge ; and so the 
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The first person singular is formed from the infini- 
tive by changing -an or -ean &c. into e, and the second 
into ft, aft, or eft, and the third into a$, e$, $ 19 . 

In the third person* singular the aspirate $ is often 



participle Iupenbe becomes lupgenbe : 3 is often found before an a, 
either alone or with e ; as, rceapigan, rceapigean to shew, which are 
the same as rceapan, to shew. 

19 Those in ban take trtin the second person of .the present, but the 
third person commonly takes merely a t ; sometimes, however, we 

' find bejt and beft, — as leban, to lead, Jm laetjt, he laet, thou leadest, 
he leads, or leabert, larbeft : jenban, to send ; ]?ii rentrt, he font, or 
renbejt, renbeftj in the perfect, la»bbe, renbe j in the past participle 
laebt'b or laeb, and jenb. And, in the same manner, rcnyban, to adorn 
or deck ; jqiyt, rcnybbe, jcpybeb : in the plural, rcpybbe, jeban, to 

feed. See Rask, p. 57. 

80 Modification of the Verb. 

The Anglo-Saxon verb in the early and less cultivated age of the 
language, appears in three states, two of which have been already de- 
scribed. lst,Thesimple noun verbalized, see page 133, note 4 . 2nd, 
The verb adjectived, see in note 8 p. 95.— The only state to be dis- 
cussed here, is, 

3dly, The verb adapted to a substantive agent. 

Verbs, like nouns, have two numbers, the singular and the plural : 
and at a distant period they were like them impersonal, or rather, 
they were only modified, to what is now called the third person, in 
each number. 

Time indefinite, in the singular number, generally ends in ft or ht ; 
thus Lupian, to love, adapted to the substantive man, becomes L11- 
pft, Lupeft. or Lujift ; as, (Dan lupaft, man loveth or will love. See 
Etymology, sect. 73. The plural number of the indefinite also ends 
in ft or aft : as, Dyprtan, to thirst, men Jrynrtaft. The plural is 
also formed by substituting en, on, an, un, &c. for ft or aft. 

Theformation of the Past Tense and Participle. 

The primitive preterite or past tense in Anglo-Saxon is formed by 
the change of the characteristic vowel or diphthong of the verb, that is, 
of that vowel or diphthong in the verb which precedes the verbalizing 
termination, an, lan, ean, gan, &c, as in Riban, to ride, the vowel 1 
changed to a, makes the preterite Rab, as (Dan pab, man rode ; in Fa- 
pan, to go, the a turned into o, makes the preterite Fop, as (Dan pop, 
man went, &c. 

In consequence of the improvements of a later age in the structure 
of the preterite, this original formation exists in comparatively few 
verbs : and those few, from inattention to that original principle, the 
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changed into the soft; t ; as, ajuyt he riseth. This may 
be frequently observed, when the infinitive ends in ban, 
j-an, or tan; as paeban to feed, petfeedeth or will feed \ 



change of the characteristic vowel, are now generally represented as 
anomalies in the language. They appear to have been left unmo- 
dernized, either from accidental neglect, or because they were not ca- 
pable of improvement. But as the ideas here suggested, hold equally 
true of many modern English irregular verbs, it is a circumstance of 
much consequence to the accuracy and truth of this theory, that some 
of the Anglo-Saxon verbs exist, and are used, in the preterite tense 
in both forms, and thus distinctly exhibit the original and the more 
cultivated modification. 

To understand this subject clearly, it must be remembered that the 
past tense is formed by changing the characteristic vowel of the verb,— 
that what is commonly called the past participle is nothing but the 
past tense adjectived, — that the past participle ends in eb, ebe, ob, 
obe, en, ene, &c. with occasional variations, — and that .the modern or 
cultivated Anglo-Saxon and English past tense is no other than the 
past participle, with that usurped signification . 

Hence, it follows that the common Grammars do not exhibit the 
original form of the verb in this tense, except in those verbs which 
have been left unadjectived, and are now classed as irregulars : but 
the list of irregular verbs is composed of several sorts, the irregulari- 
ties of which proceed from different causes ; viz. some of them, as 
we have been describing, have the original past tense ; some change 
c and j into h; and others, for the ease of pronunciation, slightly de- 
viate from their proper adjectived terminations, and instead of eb; 
end in -b, -be, -t, -te, -he, or -hte, &c. 

Ancient Conjugation of the Anglo-Saxon Ve rbs. 

The Verb as adapted to a Substantive Agent. 

m Verbalized, 

Simple Verb. Indefinite. ' Preterite. 

Sing. Plu. 



leojan, to 1 
Ter, or lead ) 
ran, to arise 
tan, to bind 
fan, to choose 



COan (Pen 
-ajiireft-t 



> to come 



a, to dig 



Singular. 

COan abneag 

-T- anar 

— banb - - 



Plural. 
(Den abjiugon 



In tike 1 

tare firmed the 

Compounds. 



— cear 

{comon 
cumon 



{ 



buljr, bielp, 
bdp, bealj:, 
balj: 



Gebmbaa 
GcceojaQ 
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naeran to rush, pae^t fie rusheth : haetan to name, to 
call, haet he called. 

When the infinitive ends in an with a vowel before it, 
the plural persons end in laS ; as, fcinjpian to hunger, 



Nouns Verbalized, 
or Simple Verb. Indefinite. 
Sino. Plu 

Dpifan, to drive CDan OOen 



Ge-reon, > foJ 
Sean, $ 

Gipan, to gwe 
Gpmbati, to grind 
Dclpan, to help 

iDpeoran, to rush 

Leoran, to lose 
Niman, to take 
On-jitan, 
Gipan,so 
Getan, 
Gytan, 
Rityin, to rile 
Sppaecan, to speak 
Stanton, to stand 
Teogan, teon, "1 
to lead, to draw ) 



Preterite. 
Singular. Plural. 

CDan bpap CDe n 

- penj, foh 



to 
under- 
stand 



r 



} 



i 

fs<re h >3*r? an > 

— <Z*F*Z»Z*r*Z» — Ge-rapon 

tr a ? 

— 5 a F 

— a»nb, jnunb 

— hiilpc, 

{hpeoj, hpur, 
hpiire 

— leap 

— nam 



In like vnatuur 

are formed the 

Compounds. 

Tbpipn, 

Bebpipm. 

Be-pngan, 

Unbep-pui- 

I3 an - 



— gpunbon 

— hpuron 



— ongeat 

— pab 

— fpjiaec 

— rtub 

— teh, tn je 



— onjatun 



— fPP*con 



Ge-heipan 

Xhpeoran 

Fopleojan 
Geniman 



Onpiban 

Pi^-jtanbai 
X-teon 



The English past participle ends indifferently, as the Anglo-Saxon, 
in cb or en, though eb is the more common, and is generally used for 
the modem regular past tense of the verb. From the instances be- 
low, it may be seen how, in some verbs, the participial termination 
has entirely superseded the original past tense, in some it exists along 
with it, and in others has not been applied at all, whilst in a few in- 
stances the original past tense stands equally as a past participle. 



Simple 
Verb. 
Awake 
Bear 



Past Tense 
Primitive. Modernized. 
Awoke Awaked 
Bore 



Past Participle 
Primitive. Modernized. 

Awaked 

■ Borne, t. e. Boren 
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hinjpiatf we, ye, they hunger »: pypian to curse, pypia$ 
we, ye, they curse, {{ it end in eon, they are formed 



Verb. 
Begin 
Break 
Choose 

Cleave 

Crow 

Drive 

Drink 

Fly 

Hang 

Ride 

Shine 

Sweat 

Thrive 

Love 

Walk 



Past Tense. 
Primitive. Modernized. 
Began ■ 

Broke 

Chose 

Clove 

Crew 

Dug 

Drove 

Drank 

Flew 

Hang 

Rode 

Shone 

Swet 

Throve 



r Cleft, i. e. "I 
\ cleaved J 

Crowed 

Digged 



Hanged 

Shined 

Sweated 

Thrived 

Loved 

Walked 



Past Participle. 
Primitive. Modernized. 
Begun 

Broken 

Chosen 

{Cloven, Cleft, i. e. 
cleaved 
Crowed 
Digged 
Driven 



Dug 



Drunk 

Hung 
Rode 
Shone 
Swet 



Flown, t. e. flowen 

Hanged 

Ridden 

Shined 

Sweated 

Thriven 

Loved 

Walked 



The last two are called regular verbs. 

The Anglo-Saxon verbs of this description are not numerous, but 
in general distinct and satisfactory, — premising that the past participle 
ends in en, and cb, that it is liable to great contractions, and that 
it forms the modern past tense of the verb. 

Preterite or Past Tense. 
Primitive. Improved, being no other than the 



Simple Verb. 

Xjan, to own 
Beoban, to command 
Bejrpinan, to inquire 
Bibban, to entreat 
Bugan, to bow 
Brgeaii, to bend 
Fa/ian, to go 
Gemunan, to remember 
Georan, to pour out 
Gftan, to get 
Lupan, to love 

Settaa, to place 

o igan, to be silent 



OOan ah 

— beab 

— bejrpan 

— bab, bit 

— bcah } 

— l>»Se S 

— PP 

— gem une 

— Z** 

— seot 

— teoj 

— F c \ 



'Past Participle. 
aht, Le. aheb, ahb, aht. 
bube, i.e. bueb. 
bepjuino, i. e. bejrpu-en 
baeb, i. e. bset b. 

bigbe, be gbc, i. e. begeb. 

pepbc, t. e. pp-eb. 

gemunbe, i.e. gemun-cb 

geotr, i. e. geotrb, geotet, geote. 

geotte, i. e. geoteb, geotet, geotte. 

lujrobe ' 

reotte, rette, t. e. jeoteb, reotet, 

reotte, rette. 
jupobe, i. e. ruyeb. 



These remarks were developed by this single presumption — that the 
irregular verbs are mostly the oldest verbs in every language ; and 

L 2 
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in eo$ : as, jepeon to see, jepecyS tue, ye y they see ; 
but if a consonant goes before an, then they end in a^5 : 

■■ ' * 

are irregular, because they either did not or would not take the more 
modern improvements. ( The substance of the preceding note is from 
Mr. Webb's MSS.) 

" Our ancestors did not deal so copiously in adjectives and parti- 
ciples as we, their descendants, now do. The only method they had 
to make a past participle was by adding eb or en to the verb ; and 
they added either the one or the other indifferently, as they pleased 
(the one being as regular as the other), to any verb which they em- 
ployed : and they added them either to the indicative mood of the verb, 
or to the past tense. Shak-ed or shak-en, Grow-ed or grow-en, &c. 
were used by them indifferently. But their most usual method of 
speech was to employ the past tense itself, without participializing it, 
or making a' participle of it, by the addition of eb or en. So likewise 
they commonly used their substantives without adjectiving them." 
Diversions of Purley, vol. ii. p. 9 1 . 

To what has been previously stated in this note, respecting the 
Saxon and English verbs, may be added Mr. Tyrwhitt's remarks. He 
says, that English verbs about the time of Chaucer, in 1350, were 
very nearly reduced to the simple state in which they are at present. 

They had only two expressions of time, the present and the past. 
All the other varieties of time were expressed by auxiliary verbs. 

In the inflexions' of their verbs, they differed very little from us in 
the singular number : • I love, thou lovest, he loveth. But in the plu- 
ral they were not agreed among themselves ; some adhering to the 
old Saxon form ; We loveth, ye loveth, they loveth ; and others adopt- 
ing what seems to have been the Teutonic ; We loven, ye loven, they 
loven. In the plural of the past tense the latter form universally pre- 
vailed. I loved, thou fovedst, he loved $ We loveden, ye loveden, they 
loveden. 

In the quotation from Trevisa (See the history of the English lan- 
guagein Introduction to Todd's Johnson, p. 62.) it maybe observed, 
that all his plural verbs of the present tense terminate in eth, whereas 
in Sir John Man deville and Chaucer they terminate almost as constantly 
in en. 

The second person plural in the imperative mood regularly ter- 
minated in eth, as loveth ye ; the final consonants however, according 
to the genius of the language, were frequently omitted, especially in 
verse. " The Saxon termination of the infinitive in an had been long 
changed into en : To loven, to liven, &c. and they were beginning to 
drop the n ; To love, to live." 

The participle of the present time began to be generally terminated 
in ing y as, loving ; though the old form which terminated in ende, or 
ande, was still in use -, as, lovende or lovande. The participle of the 
past time continued to be formed as the past time itself was, in ed ; 
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**> WW** 11 *° thirst, J>ypfta$ we, ye, they thirst. The 
plural persons also end in en, on, un, as well as a$ : 

as, loved; or in some contraction of ed : except among the irregular 
verbs, where for the most part it terminated in en : as, bounden, 
founden. 

The methods by which the final ed of the past tense and its partici- 
ple was contracted or abbreviated, were chiefly the following. 

1. By throwing away the d. 

This method took place in verbs whose last consonant was t pre- 
ceded by a consonant. Thus, caste, coste, hurte, putte, stitte, were 
used instead of casted, costed, hurted, putted, slitted. 

2. By transposing the d. 

This was very generally done in verbs when the last consonant 
was d preceded by a vowel. Thus instead of reded, leded, spreded, 
blededffeded, it was usual to write redde, ledde, spredde, bledde,fedde. 
— And this same method of transposition, I apprehend, was originally 
applied to shorten those words which we now contract by Syncope : 
as, lov'd, liv'd, smiVd, hear'd, feafd, which were anciently written, 
lovde, livde, smUde, herde,ferde. 

3. By transposing the d,, and changing it into t. 

This method was used, 1st in verbs the last consonant of which was 
t preceded by a vowel. Thus, leted, meted, meted, were changed into 
lette, swette, mette; 2nd, in verbs the last consonant of which was d 
preceded by a consonant. Thus, bended, bilded, girded, were changed 
into bente, bilte, girte. And generally in verbs in which d is changed 
into t, I conceive that d was first transposed ; so that dwelled, passed, 
dremed,feled, keped, should be supposed to have been first changed 
into dwellde, passde, dremde,felde, kepde,&nd then into dwelte, paste, 
dremte,felte, kepte. 

4. The last method, together with a change of the radical vowel, 
will account for the analogy of a species of verbs generally reputed 
anomalous, which form their past time and its participle, according to 
modern orthography, in ght. The process seems to have been thus : 
Bring, bringed, brongde, brogde, brogte j , Think, thinked, thonkde, 
thokde, thokte; Teche, teched, tachde, taehte, &c. Only fought, from 
fighied, seems to have been formed by throwing away the d (accord* 
ing to method 1), and changing the radical vowel. See instances of 
similar contractions in the Francic language, 'rlickes's Gramm. Fr* 
Th. p. 66. 

Of the irregular verbs mentioned above, where for the most part 
the participle terminated in en, I would remark, that 1 consider those 
verbs only as irregular, in which the past time and its participle differ 
from each other. Their varieties are too numerous to be particularly 
examined here : but 1 believe there are scarcely any in which the de- 
viations from the regular form will not appear to have been made by 
some method of contraction or abbreviation similar to those whkh 
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as, pitun, pita's ye wot, or know; nyton, nuutop, ny- 
ta'S ye know not. It is sometimes read jmtap ye know, 
and by the poets putoft, for they often use the termina- 
tion tfS instead of aft. 

The plural persons often end in the same manner as 
the first person singular, especially when the Saxon pro- 
noun is placed after the verb : as, fapaet ete pe, what 
shall we eat ; fau pleo je, how shall you fly. 

If there be a double consonant in the verb, one is al- 
ways rejected, in forming the persons, when another 
follows : as, j-pillan to spill, f pilft spillest, jrpilft spilleth, 
y pilbe spilled. Where it would be too harsh to add 
jt and ft to the bare root, an e is inserted; but only in 
the indefinite tense ; as, naman to name, namejt 
namest, name? nameth:— the perfect is regularly formed 
nembe named ; and so is the perfect participle nemneb 
named. 

REGULAR VERBS. 

74. Verbs are regular when they form their perfect 
tense in eb, ebe, ob, or obe, and perfect participle in 
ab, aeb, eb, ib, ob, ub, or yb, according to the preceding 
rules. 

75. THE CONJUGATION 21 OF A REGULAR VERB. 

The Principal Parts. 

Infinitive, Perfect. Perf. Participle. 

Lup-ian to love, lup-obe loved, lup-ob loved. 

Baepn-an to burn, baepn-be burned, bae)in-eb burned. 

have been pointed out above among the regular verbs. The common 
termination of the participle in en is clearly a substitution for ed, pro- 
bably for the sake of a more agreeable sound, and it is often shortened, 
as ed has been shown to be, by transposition. Thus drawen, know en, 
bar en, stolen, were changed into drawne, knqwne, borne, stolne. Es- 
say, p. 24. 

*' For an explanation of the modificatidn of the ancient Anglo- 
Saxon and modern English verbs, see note 20 . 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense". 

Sing. Ic lup-ije* 3 . / love or shall love 

Du lup-apt a thou tovest ox shalt love 

toe, heo, or hit hp-aft* he,she, or it loveth, &c. 

Pi-ur. J?e lup-iaft c we love or shall love 

He lup-iaS ye ovyou love or shall love 

toi lup-iaS Mey /oi;^ or shall love. 

a lup-crt and -jt. like the first person singular, and 

b Injr-cS and -<5. end in en, on, and un, as well asatt. 

c The persons in the plural are See Obs. on the persons of verbs. 

Perfect Tense, -ed, have* 4 . 
Sing. Iclup-ofce a I loved 

Du lup-ofcept b thou lovedst 

J3e, heo, or hit lup-obe he, she, or it loved. 
a lup-cbe. b lup-obi*p in Dano-Saxon. 

24 In Anglo-Saxon the future form is the same as the present, with- 
out any auxiliary : for example, St. John xvi. 2: tti bo$ eop op 
gepolmi unburn, ac peo tib cymft «jJ aelc J>e cop opplyhft. yeuft ^ ho 
ftenige Gobe. They shall put you from the synagogue : and the time 
shall come that every one who slay eth you f will think that he servethGod. 

The words 1c pi lie, jxeal, &c. generally signify volition, obligation, 
and injunction, rather than the property of time. Sometimes, however, 
they have some appearance of denoting time \ as, Du pccalt jpcltao, 
Thou shalt die, or thou oughtest to die. 

85 The present tense is also formed by the neuter verb eom, I am, 
and the present participle ; as, 

Ic eom lupieube / love, am loving, at do love 

Du eant lupienbe thou tovest, art loving, or dost love 

Re yp lupienbe he lot eth, is loving, or doth love. 

&c. &c. &c. 

In Dano-Saxon this tense is inflected thus, 

Sing. Ic lup-iga, -ijo J love 

Du lup-igcp, -13a x thou lovest 

13c lup-ija, -ijap, -ep, -ip /«c loveth, 
Plub. Pe lup-ijap, ijep we love 

Ge lup-i^ap, ijep ye love 

Di lup-ijap, igep they love. 

u The past tense is also formed by the auxiliary prp, and the im- 
perfect participles ; as, 
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Plur. J?e lup-obon we loved 

Tie lup-obon ye or you loved 
I3i lup-obon they loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. Ic lup -ije I love 9 ' 1 

Du lap-i^e thou love ^ 

he &c. lur-ige fe, &c. love \ J^ wml f Qf 
PLUR.pelup.um* - we love C shou l d tove«. 

ue lup-ion ye love 

fci lup-ion they love 
» Gip if, or J>at that, understood. * lupan. . . . 

Perfect Tense*. 
Sing. Ic lup-ofce 1 loved 

Du lup-obef thou loved 

fae, heo,or hit lup-obe he, she 9 or s7 loved. 
Plur. pe lup-ofcon b we loved 

Ue lup-obon b ye loved 

foi lup-obon b M^y loved. 

* This tense is also often inflected like the past tense indicative. 
k lup-ebon, 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing. Lup-a \\\ love thou. 
Plur. Lup-ia^ a je love ye. 

■ -ije ; as Iujmjc. Also lup-ar je, and lup-ej ge, love ye, in Dano- 
Saxon. 

Ic paer lupenbe I loved, did love, or was loving 

Du paene lupienbe thou hvedst, didst love, or wast loving, &c. 

In this tense vat, from patan fo know, has the same signification as 
the present Ic pat, / know ; ]>n patrt, thou knowest, — as if patert. 

•* Duty, will, power, &c. were generally expressed in Saxon, as in 
modern English, by the verbs maeg may, miht might or could, rceolb, 
should, mot can, may, more, must, &c. (Etymology, 87, 92, 93,. 
94, and 95), governing an infinitive mood $ as, CDaegejt lupian, e^ou 
may est love. But it is sometimes expressed by the termination as above, 
$ Jm lupge, M<xtf Mow love, or lAat Mow mayest love. 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense — to. 
Lup-ian or lup-ijean to love. 

There is another form of the infinitive ", which has a 
more extended signification : as, ftyt \y tima to lup- 
lenne, // is time to love. 

To, about to; of, in, and to -ing; to be +ed. 

Lupenne or Iupgenne to love, about to love, of, in, 
and to loving ; and to be loved* 

PARTICIPLES. 

The Imperfect Participle -ing. 

Lup-iahbe * loving. 

• It frequently ends in lenbe : as, lup-ieobc. 

The Perfect Participle -ed, &c. 

Luy>ob a loved. 

* This participle also ends in -ab and -eb as well as -ob. 

" This infinitive mood corresponds to the gerunds, supines, and 
participles in Latin : as, 

Gerunds. 
Legen-di -, Die lr tima to juebanne, It is the time of reading. 

Converten do / ^ e ^^ ^ u t0 Z vc YP? SLane t0 Gobe, Be not slow in 

' I turning to God. 
Aman-dum 5 Ur ir co lupenne, We are to love, tee must love. 

Supines. 
Perdi-tum ; Com J?u ur to fojirpillanne, Art thou come to destroy us? 
Dict-u $ Ic ir ea]?eiic co cpsepanne, It is easy to be said. 

Participles Future. 
v r 6anc Jhi re J?e co cumenne eanc, Art thou he who 

ventu-rusj | art to come? 

Accusan-dus ; f Fop }eo j: he tuft co pporianne. o^Je co rleanne. oJ>]» 
Occiden-dus ; < Co alyranne. For he must be proved a thief, or slain, 
Liberan-dus. (. or released. See Etymology, 89, Note 3t , 

Gom, with an infinitive, denotes a sort of duty : as,l3e ir co lopijenne, 
He is to love or ought to love. With the active participle, it expresses 
a definite point of time, as in English : for example, Nu Jm Jmr glsbhce 
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76. As an example of the inflection of a regular verb, 
lupian to loiw is given, because it is the word generally 
adopted; but having a 3 inserted between 1 and e, it is not 
so regular as many other words ; for instance, Baepnan 
to burn ; Cennan to know ; and Fyllan to JUL 

B/6RNAN to burn is thus conjugated : 

INDICATIVE MOOD, 

Indefinite Tens€. 
Sing. Ic baepne / burn or shall burn 

Du baepnpt thou burnestoxshalt burn 

foe, heo, or hit baepnft he, &c. burneth &c. 
Plur. ye baepnaft* we burn or shall burn 

Tie baepnaft yeor you burn ov shall burn 

toi baepna^ they burn or shall burn. 

■ baepne. 

* Perfect Tense -ed — have. 

Sing. Ic baepn&e / burned 

Du baepnbert thou burnedst 

J3e, heo, or hy t baepnbe he, she, or it burned. 

Plur. J?e baepnfcon we burned 

Ee baepnbon ye or you burned 

toi baspnbon they burned. 

subjunctive mood. 
Indefinite Tense. 
Sing. Ic baepne I burn* 

Du baepne * thou burn 

toe, heo, or hit baepne he, she, or it burn. 
a Gip if, or y*t that, understood. 



co nr rppeceobe capt, Now when thou art speaking so joyfully to us. 
be imb him rppecenbe paer, He was speaking to him. &c. &c. fcco 
in lb J?ana healjran bale bejropan J?am cyninje ppenbe r«j% rpilcchco 
jrluoube paepe, Ste (Thamyris) with half her troops was going before 
the king (Cyrus) as if she were fleeing. (Oros. ii. 4.) Ic ga paeban, I 
go to read. Rask's Grammar, p. 74, sect. 42. 
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Plur. ye baepnon we burn 
He baepnon ye burn 
J3i baepnon they bum* 

Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Ic baepnbe I burned* 

Du baepnbe thou burned 

foe, heo, or hit baepnbe he, she, or it burned. 

Plur. ye baepnbon we burned 

lie baepnbon ye burned 

foi baepnbon they burned. 

a Gip i/i or )nt that, understood. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing. Baepn bu burn thou 
Plur. Baepna% a je burn ye. 
1 baepne. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Baepnan to burn 

Baepnenne to burn, about to burn, 8fc. 

Imperfect Participle. Perfect Participle. 

Baepnenbe burning. Baepneb burned. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 

77. A verb is called irregiilar when It does not form 
its perfect tense in eb, ebe, ob,. obe ; and perfect par- 
ticiple in ab, aeb, eb, lb, ob, ub, or ^b w ; as, 

Infinitive. Perf. Tense. Perf. Part. 

Ppitan to write. Pp at wrote. Ppiten written. 

&c. &c. &c. 



27 See Etymology, 74. 
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In Anglo-Saxon, most verbs w being of one sylla- 
ble after the rejection of the infinitive terminations, or 
those of one syllable besides the prefixes a, be, poji, je, 
&c. as well as a few of more syllables than one, are irre- 
gular. A complete list of these verbs would be long 
and troublesome; but the following general observations 
on the formation of the past tense and perfect participle 
of monosyllabic verbs, will considerably reduce it, and 
be very useful to the student. 

78. Verbs that become monosyllables after casting 
away the infinitive termination, when the remaining vowel 
is a, often change it into o, and occasionally into eo ; and 
ea generally into eo, in the past tense ; while the vowel 
in the perfect participle remains unchanged : as, 

Infin. Perf* Tense. Perf. Particip. 

Stanban to stand Stob stood 8tanben stood 

Gpapan to dig H pop dug Iipapen digged 

Fapan to go Fop went Fapen gone 

Epapan to crow Epeoj? crew Epapen crowed [en. 

faealban to hold fteolb held ftealben held or hold- 

&c. &c. &c. 

79. Verbs that have e or eo before the letters 11, lg, 
lt> pp» PPf P3> and the like, have ea — and in a few cases 
ae — in the past tense, and o in the perfect participle : as, 

Infin. Perf. Tense* Perf. Particip. 

Delpan to dig Dealp dug Dolpen dug 

fcelpan to help foealp helped faolpen helped 

Bpecan to break Bpaec broke Bpocen broken 

Tepan to tear Taep tore Topen torn. 

&c. &c. &c. 

But e before a single consonant, or before a double 
consonant differing from the above, is often changed into 

86 Mr. Rask makes a second conjugation of verbs which have the 
perfect of one syllable, and form the perfect participle in en. But as 
the personal inflections are similar to other verbs, it is not necessary 
to make a separate conjugation of them. 
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se in the perfect tense ; while the perfect participle re- 
mains like the infinitive : as, 

Infin. Per/- Tense. Perf. Particip. 

Fpetsmtojret Fpaet fretted Fpetan/ retted 

OOetan to meet ox paint COast painted COetenpainted 

80. Verbs that have 1 before the double consonants 
nn, ng, nc, nb, mb, mp, &c. often change the l into a 
in the past tense, and into u in the past participle : as, 

Jnfin. Perf* Tense. Perf Particip. 

Spinnan to spin Span spun Spunnen spun 

Sinjan to sing Sang sang Sunken sung 

Those that have 1 before a single consonant also 
change the i into a in the perfect tense; the perfect par- 
ticiple is like the infinitive, or in u ; as, 

Infin. Perf. Tense. Perf* Particip. 

Biban to abide Bab abode Biben abode 

Dpipan to drive Dpap drove Dpipen driven 

Niman to take Nam took Numen taken 

For a list of most of the irregular verbs, which will 
not conform to these observations, see sect. 99, at the 
end of the verbs. 

For/nation of Persons in irregular Verbs. 

81. The personal terminations are most commonly 
like those in regular verbs : as, Ic y tanbe / stand, Jm 
jtanbej-t thou standest, he j-tanbeft he siandeth. Plur. 
pe, ge, hi j-tahbaft zve, ye, they stand. 

82. The first vowel in the verb, however, is often 
changed in the second and third persons of the singular 
in the indefinite tense; but the plural persons retain the 
same vowel as the first person singular. 

a is generally changed to ae, and sometimes to e or f. 
e, ea, and u often become y, and sometimes i. 
o is converted into e. 
u or eo becomes y. 
The other vowels, l and y, are not changed. 
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From Bacan to bake, we have Ic bace I bake, \\x baecrt 
thou bakest, he baecft he baketh. Plur. pe, je, hi 
baca$ we, ye 9 they bake. 

From 8tanban to stand, we also sometimes find Ic 
j-tanbe / stand, \\x fcenyt thou standest, he j-tent 
he standeth. The plural as above. 

From Gtan to eat, we have Ic ete I eat, jm ytj-t thou 
eatest, he yt he eateth. Plur. pe, je, hi etaS we, 
ye, they eat. 

From 8ceotan to shoot, are formed Ic pceote / shoot, 
J?u j-cytjt Mom shoote t, he j-cyt /<e shoot eth. Plur. 
pe, je, hi pceotaS w*, y^, they shoot. 

From Bypnan /o bum, are formed Ic bypne / burn, \\x 
bypnpt thou burnest, he bypirS he burnetii. Plur. 
pe, je, hi bypnaS we, ye, they burn. 

83. The same observations that were made on the 
formation of the third person of regular verbs ending 
in ban, pin, tan, &c. (see Etymology, sect. 73), will 
be applicable here : as, Ic pibe / ride, he pit or pibeft 
he rides ; Ic cpefte / say, ]>u cpypt thou sayest, he 
cpyS he saith; Ic ceoj-e /choose, j>u cyj-t thou choosest, 
he cifyt he chooses ; — and in etan to eat, above. 

Verbs that have c, cc, and 3 before the infinitive ter- 
mination, often change these letters into h when they 
are followed by t : as, Racan to reach, paehte he reach- 
ed, pahton we, ye, they reach. The c is not changed 
before other letters : as we find ]>u pacrt thou reachest, 
and he pacaft he reaches; Laecan to take hold of, laehte 
he took hold of; Stpeccan to stretch, or stretv, j-tpehton 
we, ye, they strewed (Matt. xxi. 8) ; Bpinjan to bring, 
bpoht, bpohte / or he brought, bpohton we, ye, they 
brought. See Orthography, sect. 12. 

84. The persons in the perfect tense are often formed 
like regular verbs; but the second person singular more 
frequently ends in e : as from Bacan to bake, we have 
the past tense Boc. (See Etymology, sect. 78.) 
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Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Ic boc I baked 

Du boce thou bakedst 

fte, heo, or hit boc he, she, or it baked. 

Plur. J?e bocon we baked 

Ue bocon ye baked 

fci bocon they baked,. 

85. Verbs that have u or o after the first vowel in the 
perfect participle, often have u in the second person sin- 
gular and all the plural persons of this tense ; the third 
person singular, as in regular verbs, is like the first : as* 

Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Ic pang I sang 

Du p unje thou sangest 

he, heo, pang he or she sang. 

Plur. ye pungon we sang 

lie punjon ye sang 

J3i pungon they sang 

Sometimes pt is joined to the second person singu- 
lar : as, Ic panb 1 found, J>u punbe or punfcept thou 
foundest, &c. 

THE IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

86. Verbs of one syllable terminating in a vowel, 
have an h annexed to them ; and those in g generally 
change the 3 into h, in all parts of the verb, as well as 
in the imperative mood : as, ppean to wash ; Impera- 
tive J>peah wash; Perfect tense, }>poh washed. Stijan to 
mount ; Perfect tense, ptah. 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

87. Verbs that are deficient in tense or person are 
properly called defective : such as, mot can ; mopt 
must, &c. 
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The Greeks and Romans expressed the most common 
modes of action or existence by inflection ; but the 
Anglo-Saxons generally denoted them by the following 
irregular and defective verbs. 

88. Simple affirmation or existence is denoted by 
peran or beon to be, or peojvSan to be or to be made 19 . 

1st. pe8 AN to be is thus conjugated : 
Inftn. Indef. Per/. Perf. Particip. 

YepLtitobe. Gom am. y&ywas. J7ej-en orjepej-en been. 

99 (< The Anglo-Saxon substantive verb is composed of several verbs. 
We can trace no fewer than five in its different inflections. 

lam . .eom, eant, yp, pynb, pynb, pynb, 
J was. . paep, pappe, fir, paenon, paenon, paenon, 
beo, bypt, byfc, beoft, beo$, beoft. 

The infinitive is beon or peran to be. 

These are the common inflections of the above tenses ; but we 
sometimes find the following variations : 

For / am, we sometimes have eom, am, om, beo, an, py j 

For thou art, we have occasionally eant, an$, Dipt, ep , py ; 

For he is, we have yp, byS, py $ 

And for the plural we have pynb, pynbon, pynt, pien, beoftand bipon. 

In these inflections we may distinctly see five verbs, whose conjuga- 
tions are intermixed. 

Gom, ep, yp, are of one family, and resemble the Greek etfju. 

An, anft, and am, anon, proceed from another parent, and are not un- 
like the Latin eram. 

Sy, py, py, pynb, are from another j and recall to our minds the Latin 
sum and sunt. 

Yztj, paepe, paep, paepon, seem referable to another branch, of which 
the infinitive pepan was retained in the Anglo-Saxon. 

Beon, birr, bift, beotf, belong to a distinct family, whose infinitive 
Beon was kept in use. 

But it is curious to consider the source of the last verb Beo, and Beon, 
which the Flemings and Germans retain in ife ben and tip bin lam. 

The verb Beo seems to have been derived from the Kimmerian or 
Celtic language, which was the earliest that appeared in Europe j 
because the Welsh, which has retained most of this tongue, has the 
infinitive Bod, and some of its inflections." Turners Hist, of the Anglo- 
Saxons, 8vo, vol. i. p. 582. 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense — am.' 

Sing. Ic eom a lam 

Bu eapt b thou art. 

fie, heo, or hit ip c he, she, or it is. 

Plur. ye yfrib d we are 

lie fjnb ye are 

Jii jrynb they are* 

* earn, am, om$ aji; p, jy. d pnb, pnt, pn, pen, pent, 

* ajv8$ p j ej. peon, pe$ yynbon, pnbon, jyn- 

* yr 3 P' 'bun, pjnbon, penbon j apon. 

Perfect Tense — was, have been or had been. 

Sing. Ic pa&j- a / was, have or had been 

. Du paepe b thou wast, hast or Aacfc/ been . 

fae, 8fe. paejr* he, 8fc. was, has or had been. 
Plur. J?e paepon c we 1 

Ire paepon ye >wer£,* Aat/e or Aarf been. 

fai paepon M*y J 

* paepe, in 3rd person pa p b paej $ uuep uiej, u«j, pep, in Dan .-Sax. 

* paejiun, paepum, poepun. 

. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. Ic jy a 7 A* 

Du jy thou be 

fie, heo, or hit jy Ae, sta, or it be. 

Plur. ye fyn b we be 

Ire jryn y* be 

• jeo, po, pj, pe, pe. b pon, peon. 

Perfect Tense. 

Sikg. Ic paejie* - I tverk, or would be 

Du paepe *Ao# «w/, or would be 

J3e, heo, or hit paepe he, fyc. were, or would be. 

z pepe. 
M 
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Plur. ye paepon* we were, or would be 
He paepon ye were, or would be 
hi paepon they were, or would be. 

• paep-an, -en, -un, pacpe. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing. 8i a \w be thou. 
Plur. 8in b je be ye or you. 

• h> px> per or p*r- b r ien > P e r e > pom* p ^ or pepa*. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 
Pej-an a fo fe. 7ej-anne b a&ott/ fo fo, &c. 

* pfcran and pop, porra, popan, pepe, fie. in Dan.-Sax.. b poyanne. 

Imperfect Participle. Perfect Participle. 

J7ej-enbe being. yey en, jepej-en Ae#t. 



2dly» BGON /o fo so is thus conjugated : 
Infinitive. Indefinite. 

89. Beon to be. Beo am, or ^a// be. 



30 Mr. Webb has the following remarks on the neuter verb to be. 

"The verb to be in most languages is defective) either not being 
furnished with all the moods and tenses of other verbs, as in the Greek 
ei[M j or, in order to include them, comprising various discordant ele- 
ments, as in the Latin sum ; the different parts of which have been 
shown by Mr. Turner {History of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. i. p. 582,) to 
proceed from several different radical words. 

" The English neuter verb is likewise composed of several distinct 
elements ; as be, am, are, was, &c. : and the question is, What is 
their etymological origin *and primitive meaning ? 

" Does the neuter verb, in all the forms it assumes in different lan- 
guages, inherently signify to be? Does it natively contain the modern, 
philosophical, abstract idea of Being, or Existence in itself, and sepa- 
rately from the subject that is said to be, or to exist ? Qr is that abs- 
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Indefinite Tense — am, or ahall be. 
Sing. Ic beo* / am, or shall be 

Du byyt h thou art* or shalt be 

Tie, heo, or hit byft c Ae, $A^ or it is, or <?Aa// A* 

* beom, biom. b bijt. c bfiS, beofc, beo. 



tract idea a refined and improved addition to its primitive meaning, 
produced by our association of ideas ? 

€t The result of a patient investigation of the subject is in favour of 
the latter supposition, and leads to the belief that the different roots 
of the neutec verb to be originally signify to live, to grow, to dwell, 
to stand, &c. but not to-be in the modern metaphysical sense of that 
term. 

" The first step in the inquiry was to write the verb itself, in paral- 
lel columns, in as many languages as lay within reach, the more 
easily to discover their resemblance or dissimilarity, and especially 
their common radicals ; for the slightest inspection was sufficient to 
observe that they had to a great extent a kindred origin : it was in- 
tended more fully to examine these radicals afterwards. 

cc But whilst that list of verbs was completing, some circumstances 
were noticed tending to illustrate the main object of inquiry. 

" The first glimpse of light on the primitive meaning of any part 
of the neuter verb was caught from the Italian past participle stato 
been ; which is evidently derived frcm the Latin status stood — the 
past participle of the verb sto I stand. This word stato stood, occurs 
in that part of the verb where we say been, and answers the same 
purpose. That circumstance led to the notice of one similar in the 
imperative of the Latin sum I am, which is Sis, es, esto ; Sit, esto, 
&c. 5 where Esto, este, estote are evidently derived from the Latin 
preposition e out, from, and sto I stand. So that the Latin impera- 
tive is either Be thou, or Stand thou ; let him be, or let him standi 
according to the pleasure of the speaker. 

" The next remark was, that the Spanish verb estar, Latin stare to 
stand, may be used in all its moods and tenses indifferently with the 
verb Ser to be. So that a Spaniard may say either I am, or I stand ; 
I was, or I stood; being convicted, or standing convicted; having 
been there, or having stood there, &c. 

"These few obvious instances, in which Being and Standing are 
used as convertible terms (though it must not be hence imagined that 
they ajre synonymous) , suggested the idea that some parts of what is 
used as the substantive verb in different languages, did not originally 
and necessarily convey the refined idea of simple abstract Being, but 
of some more sensible attribute 5 as, standing, living, growing, &c. 

" The clue appeared to be now obtained : the only point was ta 
follow, with caution and perseverance, the track it disclosed through 

m2 
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Plur. J?e beo¥> a we are, or shall be 
lie beoS ye are, or shall be 
J3i beoft they are, or shall be. 

* biJ>on and beoj>an in Dano-Saxon. 



the whole labyrinth $ or, at least, through so much of it as might as- 
sist in explaining the English neuter verb. Other circumstances soon 
presented themselves tending to illustrate and confirm the preceding 
hypothesis. 

" The Latin indicative preterperfect Fui I have been, is from the 
verb Fuo I am ; which, though now become obsolete, was once in 
good and general use, and evidently derived from the Greek verb <j>iw 
I grow : thus the Latin Fui means / grew, or I have grown : the po- 
tential imperfect Forem / might he, is. also from <pvw, and signifies I 
might grow, or become : hence also the infinitive Fore to grow, to be- 
come, used in a future sense, and the participle Futurus with the same 
meaning. Thus another portion of the neuter verb signifies, I grow, 
and to grow, $vcv is also the most probable source of Fio, fieri ; 
which, though generally considered as having a passive signification, 
originally means to grow, to become. The Gothic verb VAlK^A^ 
is translated jferi, and may possibly allow of some such analysis. 

" The Anglo-Saxon Beo was another fragment, which came under 
consideration the more early as offering the immediate derivation of 
our identical verb to be. The accidental pronunciation of the word 
BEography (biography, the history of the life of a person) gave the 
first intimation of its probable meaning : the consequent reference to 
the Greek /3w life, and frocv I live, confirmed the conjecture. It has 
been further illustrated since by the Gaelic Beo alive, Beothail lively; 
and Psalm cxviii. 17, ' Ni fuigham bag, ach mairfam beo, 9 I shall 
not die, tat live, &c. The Gaelic verb Bi to be, is plainly of similar 
origin and signification. Ic beo is, therefore, I live, andBeon to live. 

" The Franco-Theotisc Bim, Pim, which at first seemed to invalidate 
this derivation, on a nearer inspection added its own suffrage in its 
favour : for what is Bim but a derivative from fitooo when turned into 
a verb in fu, viz. Biwyu ? which is easily analysed into j3<o; life, and 
fioi to me, compounded into /3w<tju,o<, fiicufMu life to me ; i. e. by associa- 
tion of ideas, and adapted to a verbal signification, I live. 

" The Hebrew Hajah, fuit he was, suggested a similar explication 
by its near resemblance to C Hajah, visit he lived. 

"The illustration of Beo opened the way to the explanation, of the 
Dutch ^tjtt to 6*,and the Spanish Soy I am, with their numerous kin- 
dred. The Greek fay to live, pronounced zeen ; ?*a> and ?ow I live, 
from guy life, evidently presented either the root itself, or a synonym 
of equal value. The German @ejm to be, ®in$ we are; the Franco- 
Theotisc Sib, Sin to be, we are ; the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon Sinbon 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Sing- Icbeo Ibe,~ 

Du beo . thou be, 

fee, heo, or hit beo he, she, or it be, 1 T^Vff' 
Px-UR-Febeon we be, \shouldbe, 

He beon ye be, \ 

J3i beon they be, J 



toe are,— probably the Gothic SlQflM and SlQfrtl, the g being 
softened into y; — the Spanish Siendo, sido, ser being, been, to be; the 
Italian Sii or sia tu be thou ; the French Suis, sois, serai I am, I should 
be, I shall be; the Latin Esse to be, from the participle tfyy, y<, tj, in 
the Doric dialect, with many others, evidently derive their existence 
from the same common source, and originally signify, I live, to live, 
&c. 

" The Greek Xflua regularly changes into a verb in ft* : as fonj life, 
fjuoi to me, make fru^oi life to me, Hive; which, contracted for 
greater facility of pronunciation, may become either gu>u,i or dpi : 
the latter is its present actual form, and points at once to the Latin 
Sim and Essem I may be, I should be; whilst in the form of (ty/M it as 
readily directs to Sum, sumus / am, we are, in the same language, 
which were anciently written Som, somos. 

" The Spanish Somos, the French Sommes, and the Italian Siamo 
we are, with their immeiiate dependents, hence date their com* 
mencement. 

" Thus the Latin Sum, in its native signification, means 1 live, and 
consequently the same original idea essentially pervades its com- 
pounds and derivatives. 

"The English word am was at once admitted to descend either in 
a direct line from the Greek s*pj / am, or from a kindred stock : the 
analysis ofgipi was then necessary to develope the primitive meaning 
of both : aei always, ever, though now only used as an adverb, must 
once have had a substantive meaning, which was most probably time, 
life, or something equivalent ; and on this supposition the whole be* 
comes intelligible : aei time, life, /xo* to me, make, when combined, 
aeipoi time to me, life to me ,* which, adapted to a verbal signification, 
means J live ; and, by subsequent orthographical changes, was written 
and spelt sipt I live; that is, in improved philosophical language, / 
am. 

" The English word is comes from «* thou art, the second person 
singular of si/xt, which is compounded in a similar manner : at time, 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD, 

Sing. Beo Jm be thou. 
Plur. Beon*je be ye. 

• betf, bco$, in Dano-Saxon beojtan. 



life, cot to thee, form aeuroi time to thee, life to thee, i. e. with a verba- 
lized signification, thou livest $ which, written with the uniform or- 
thographical abbreviation, becomes bis, the parent of our word is, the 
Latin Es, est, &c. and signifies, thou livest, he lives, i. e. in modern 
usage, Thou is, he is. 

" Nouns, or nouns and verbs, constitute the primitive elements of 
language. Those members of the substantive verb which have been 
mentioned appearing to Rpring more immediately from verbs in some 
other language, suggested the inquiry, whether some portions, which 
did not present a very obvious verbal origin, might not be more 
readily traced to nouns of perhaps similar meaning to the foremen* 
tioned verbal radicals. 

"The French participles Ete* been, Etant being, indicate their con- 
nexion with the latin »tas (from the Greek yras a year) age, time, 
life, and naturally take the verbalized meaning lived, living. Etoia 
I was, and Etre to be, are evidently scions of the same stock. 

" The investigation as yet has been conducted no further : no satis- 
factory, at least decisive conclusion having hitherto been attained, as 
to the etymology of the words Was, Are, and Were. The most that 
can be proposed is a4nore or less probable conjecture. 

" JFo#.— May this word be supposed to qome, by a different pro- 
nunciation, from the Gaelic verb Fas to grow ? F,V, and W are letters 
of the same organ, and often interchange : thus Fas, vas, and was, 
are exactly the same word in the mouths of different persons of dif- 
ferent nations. The Icelandic 9o tK0a 3 the Franco-Theotisc Ze uue- 
sjanne, wesan, wosan ; the Dutch (EGSeeten, &c. ; must be considered 
as of the same family. — May not was be more easily derived from the 
Gothic VA^QaN to grow, the past tense of which is V#h$ 
he grew : — this wohs, wos, and was, have all the same sound > Hence 
also the Saxon, piran or peran to be, by a simple orthographical varia- 
tion. 

"Are,—* Icelandic and Danish er 5 and Were — Icelandic and Danish 
feat, bete $ German, wax, &c. — Do these words indicate any relation- 
ship to the German $ere, and the Anglo-Saxon Pen* man, adapted 
to a verbal sense > Or to the Greek e&p the spring, whence the 
Latin noun Ver, and verb Vireo to spring, to grow Wee the grass ? If 
the latter conjecture be preferable, then are and were take the signU 
fication of to grow, in their verbalized meaning." 
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INJFINITIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 
Beon a to be 
Beonne b about to 6e, &c. SI 

* bion, bian, byan, and bien in Dano-Saxon. fc bionne. 

Imperfect Participle. 
Beonbe being. 



3dly. peORDAN, GepeojrSan, or J^ptfan to be, or 
to be made or done, is thus conjugated : 

Infinitive. Indefinite. 

90. peopj?an to be, 8fc. J?eopJ>e am, or am made. 

Perfect. 
peajift was, or was made, popben or jepopben made. . 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 
Sing. Ic 89 people / am, shall be, or arn made 

Du peopJ?eft thou art, shall be, or art made 

he, 8fc. peop j?e$ he, 8fc. is, shall be, or is made. 

31 This is the infinitive mood derivative, and answers to the gerunds, 
supines, and participles in Latin : as, existendi of being, existendo in 
being, existendum to be, futures about to be ; fcit ij tuna to beonne, it 
is time to be, tempus est existendi. Ur ij bene to beonne, existendum 
vel manendum est nobis hie, we must be here. Se J>e rceal beonne, 
faturus, he that shall be. Gob yr ur hepeto beonne 5 or in the Cotton 
MS. Gob ir ur hep to porpanne (Matt. xvh. 4), bmium est nos esse 
hie, it is good for us to be here. PiIniaB rimle to beonne, oupiunt 
semper existere, they wish always to be, or Ike. See p. 153, Note 86 . 
99 It is also conjugated, 
* Sing. Ic pup]*, pypfe, pupbe 

Du pupfert, pypbert, pyprtr 
l>epeopfe,pup>e,pyp>e,pyp^ 
Plub. Pe peoppon, peapbon, -an, -en, peoppaff; puppaS 
Ce people, peopJw&, peopbetf, -a$ 
fci peopfon, pcopbon, -an, -en, -un, pebppaS, puppa*. 
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Plur. pe peopJ?a$ we "j 

He peopJ>a8 ye pare, *Aa// fo, or are made. 
foi peopJ>a$ they J 

Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Ic peapft 3J / te^a*, or was made 

Du peapj>ej"t thou wast, or tew*/ mack 

lie, tyc, peap$ A*, 8fc; was, or tww made. 

Plur. Pe peopbon* w* tew*, or were made ' 

He peopbon b ye were, or w^re roacfe 

fai peopbon c *Aey ?!>#•*, or were made. 

■ peopban, -en, pupbon, -an, »e«. b pepbcS. 
« peopban, -en, pupbon, -an, -en. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. Ic people / be, &c. 

Du people thou be, &c. 

foe, heo, or hit people he, she, or tV fo, &c* 

Plur. pe peopJ?on w e be, &c. 

Ere peop)>on ye be, &c. 

J2i peopJ>on they be, &c. 

Perfect Tense. 
Sing, Ic pupbe / w«v, &c. 

Du pupbe * thou wert, &c. 

• lie, heo, or hit pupbe A?, ^A*, or it were, &c, 
Plur. pe pupbon 10* were, &c* 

He pupbon ye were, &c. 

foi pupbon M*y fewv, &c. 

» imperative moop. 
Sing. peop$ a Jm £0 /Ao#, or £* thou made. 
Plur. people b je be ye, or be ye made. 

• peop]>a. b peopJ>aft. . 

It is also conjugated thus 



Sing. Ic peapft 
Du pupbe 
t3c peapS 



Plur. Pe pupbon 
Ge pupbon 
Di pupbou. (Sec Etymology, 85.) 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 
J?eopJ>an to be, or to be made, 
yeojipanne about to be, &c. 

Imperfect Participle. 
PeopJ>enbe being, being made or done. 

Perfect Participle. 
Popben or jepojiben been, made, or done. 



91. Possession is denoted by 12/6BBAN /o have. 

Infinitive. 
foaebban f o Aaw s \ 

Perfect. Perfect Participle. 

ftaejrob, fcaepbe Aa</. Jiaepeb or haepb had. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense*'. 

Sing. Ic haebbe* I have 

Du haebbejt 5 thou hast 

foe, heo, or hit hebba$ c A*, $A*, or it hath. 

Plur. ye haebba% c we have 

Ere haebbaft c ye have 

hi haebbaft c they have* 

' habbe, hap, haue. « habba$, ha patf, haueb, hapaft j 

b hapajt, haepjr, haujt. and in Norm.-Sax. hapen and hauen. 



5 * Mr. Tyrwhitt, in his Essay on the English language, observes* 
that the auxiliary To haven was a complete verb ; and, being prefixed 
to the participle of the past time, it was" used to express the preterper- 
fect and preterpluperfect tenses. I have loved, thou havest or hast 
loved y we haven or ham loved, &c. I hadde loved, thou hnddest 
loved, he hadde loved ; we, ye, they, hodden loved. 

5 * This tense is used with a perfect participle to express what the 
Latins called the Preterperfect tense : as, Ic luebbegeree, posui, / 
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Perfect Tense". 
Sing. \c haepob a / had 

Du haepobept thou hadst 

he, heo, or hit haepob b he cVc. had. 
Plur. pe haepbon^ we had 

Ere haepbon ye had 

fri haepbon they had. 

* haejrbe contracted from haspobe. b hep. ' haebbon, heapbon. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 
Sing. Ic haebbe / have 

Du haebbe thou have 

J3e, heo, or hit haebbe he, she, or it have. 
Plur. )?e haebbon we have 

Tie haebbon ye have 

J2i haebbon they have. 

Perfect Tense. 
Sing. Ic haepob*' , / had 

Du haepob thou had 

foe, heo, or hit haepob he, she, or it had. 
Plur. J?e haepbon we had 

He haepbon ye had 

foi haepbon they had. 

* haejrbe contracted from hsepobe. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing, toarajm have thou. 

Plur. toaobaiS* ge have ye. 

* habba)?e. 

have set or placed} Ic haue geheonb, audivi, I have heard. We, 
however, in English as in Saxon, call Ic haebbe, I have, a verb of the 
first person singular, and jejet a perfect participle. See Etymology, 
60, Note 9 } and Etymology, 75, Note * 

96 A perfect participle is used with this tense to denote, by a peri- 
phrasis, the Latin preterpluperfect tense, which the Romans expressed 
by one word : . as, fce haepob or hep gejtob, steterat, he had stood ; 
A/ u 5Z«n haepbo, cecinerat, had sung. 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 
fraebban to have 
foaebbenne about to liave, &c. 

Imperfect Participle. Perfect Participle. 

foaebBenbe having. foaepeb or hsepb had. 



92. Liberty is expressed by the verb CDAGAN to be 
able. 

Infinitive. Indef. Tense. Perfect. 

CDajan to be able. CDaej may. -CDiht might* 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. Ic maeg I may, can, or am able 

Du maegej-t* thou mayst, canst, 8fc. 
Tie, 8fc. maeg he 8fc. may, can, or is able. 

Plur ye majon b we may, can, or are able 
Ere magon ye may, can, or are able 
fti majon they may, can, or are able. 

• miht, meabt,, maje. b magon, -*n, -en, -un y ma&jen. 

Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Ic miht / might, or eott/t? 

Du mihtejt Mow mightest, or cauldst 

he, heo, or hit miht a A* ^fc. might, or cott/</ % 

Plur. pe mihton w* might, or cow/rf 

Ere mihton y* might, or coo/*/ 

foi mihton M^ might, or cow/rf. 

* mihte, meahte. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 
COajan /o be able. 
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93. Futurity and Duty are expressed by the verb 
8C6ALAN or 8C60LDAN to owe 91 . 

Infinitive. Indefinite. Perfect. 

Scealan to owe. Sceal w shall. Sceolb should, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

* Indefinite Tense. 
Sing. Ic fceal a I shall 

Du f cealc thou shalt 

E>e, heo or hit pceal a he fyc. shall. 
Plur. pefceolon b we shall 

Ue j-ceolon b ye shall 

toi j-ceolpn b they shall. 

• jcyle. b jceolun, -an, rchullen, rculon, ycylon. 

Perfect Tense. 
Sing. Ic rxeolb I should 

Du jxeolbejt; thou shouldest 

J3e, heo, or hir y ceolb* he 8fc. should. 
Pjlvr. ye j-ceolbon we should 

Ere pceolbon ye should 

toi pceolbon they should. 

• rceolfoe, rccole. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 
Scealan or f cylan to owe. 

97 Mr. Tyrwhitt, in his Essay on the English Language of Chaucer's 
Time, says, " The greatest part of the auxiliary verbs were only in use 
in the present and past tenses of their indicative and subjunctive 
mode. They were inflected in those tenses like .other verbs, and 
were prefixed to the infinitive mode of the verb to which they were 
auxiliary : I shall loven $ I will or woll loven $ I may or mow loven j 
I can or con loven ; &c. We shallen loven ; we willen or icollen 
loven $ we mowen loven 5 we connen loven; &c. In the past tense, 
I shulde loven ; I wolds loven ; I mighte or moughte loven 5 I coude 
loven, &c. We shulden, we w olden, we mighten or mougiUen, we 
couden loven," &c. Todd's Johnson, vol. iv. p. 24. Ap. 

38 The auxiliaries jreal and yille are often read with an ellipsis, 
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94 . Volition and futurity are expressed by PILL AN or 
PYLLAN* 9 to will or wish. . 

Infinitive. Indefinite. . Perfect. 

Pyllan to wish. Pylle will. J?olb would. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. Ic pylle a I will 

Du p^lc b thou wilt 

he,8fc. pylle c he 8fc. will. 

Plur. pe pillon d we will 

Ere pillon d ye wi// 

foi pillon d Mey t£/t7/. 

* pile. c pillc, pile. 

b pilt, pille, pylle, pyle. d pyllatf, pillen, -an, pille, pylle, pilen. 

Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Ic a polb 40 I would 

Du polbej-t Mo?/ wouldest 

fte, heo, or hit polb a ta fyc. would. 

Plu r . pe polbon b we would 

Ere polbon b ye would 

13 1 polbon b they would. 

' polbe. b polben and -un. 



or leaving out of the principal verb : as, Dip Gobrpel jceal on An- 
bnaear-m»rpc baeg, 7% w goq>*/ afazU (6c read) on the feast of St. An- 
drew. Here the words beon jcpaeben must be understood. Nelle ic 
nu naerpe hionon, I will never (go) from hence. The word papao to 
go, is left out. 

39 In the same manner is conjugated nyllan not to wish or be will- 
ing. See Chapter vi. Note 17 . 

40 Nolb, would not, is a contraction for ne polb ; and nolbon, for 
ae poibon. See Chapter vi. Note ,8 . 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. Ic p^lle / will or wish 

Du pylle thou will or wish 

l3e> heo, or hit pylle he, she, or iV will or wwA. 

Plur. pe pillon a we will or «/&A 

Ere pillon ye will or wish 

h 1 pillon Mey t0#7 or wifA. 

• -en and -un. 

Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Ic polfc I would 

Du polfc thou would 

foe, heo, or hit polb lie, she, or it would. 

Plur. pfc polbor we would 

Tic polbon ye would 

Til polbon they would. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 
Pillan or pyllan to wish. 

Imperfect Participle. 
Pillenbe willing. 



96. The defective verb TOOT can or be able, is thus 
conjugated : 

Sing. Ic mot I may, can, or am able 

Du motej- t thou may est, canst, or art able 
he, heo, or hit mot *he fyc. may, can, or is able. 

Plur. pe moton b toe i 

Ere moton b ye > may, can, or are able, 

hi moton b theyy 

* mote. ' b motcn- 
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96. The verb CDOST, must or ought, is thus formed: 

Sing. Ic a moj"t 41 ' I must or ought 

Du mojtejt Maw must or oughtest 

Re, heo, or hit mojt a Ae wittf* or ought. 

Plur. J?e mopton we ^i 

Ere mopton y<? >9»t*tf or ought, 

hi moj-ton they J 

• mojte. 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

97. Many verbs are only used in the third person 
singular ; and are therefore called impersonal. In other 
respects they are like regular verbs, frit piirS, or hit 
p^nbe, or pinbe h^ t, it rains ; hyt Jmnpobe it thun- 
dered. 

Some of these are used as personal with a pronoun of 
the accusative case: as, CDe jnncS, me J?^nc$, me 
Jnnce$, mihi videtur, it see?ns to me, or / think ; (De 
j-elpum J>uhte, (Boet. p. 94, 1. 1 6,) mihi ipsi visum est, it 
appeared to me, or / thought; De ]?inc$, tibi videtur, it 
appears to thee, or thou thinkest; DyncrS ]?e, (Luke x. 
36,) videtur tibi ? does it appear to thee? thinkest thou? 
De Jmhte, tibi visum est, it appeared to thee, or thou 
thoughtest ; DyncS him, or him Jnnc$, videtur ei, it 
appears to him, or he thinketh ; Baem men ]unc$, ipsi 
homini videtur, it appears to that man, that man thinks ; 
Naenejum jmhte, nulli visum est, it appeared to no man, 
no man thought ; frim Juncaft, iis videntur, they seem 
to them, they think. 

98. CDan, with the verb, is often rendered imperson- 
ally, as the old French word homme, or the modern on, 
and the English one and they. For example; CDan 
mihte jej-eon one might see. Chron. An. 101 1 ; COan 

41 Our word must is evidently derived from mojt, which is similar 

to the Gothic rAM£ST6<\flM, possent, they could, CDojt 
sometimes signifies might. 
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bpohte. <Matt. xiv. 11,) French On a apport£, they 
brought ; (Dan opf loh, French On a tu6, they slew ; 
frep man bpaepbe ut /eipjire, here (at this time) they 
drove out JElfgiva. Chron. An, 1037. See Lye's Die- 
tionary, sub voce Man for more examples. 

A LIST OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

99. Many Anglo-Saxon verbs cannot be reduced to 
any regular method *\ — The following are the principal 
irregular verbs, with their chief variations. 

Acpencan, to extinguish ; acpent, . acpanc, acpinen, 

quenched. 
Ajan, to own or possess; ajun, ajan, we, ye, they have; 

aht, we have had ; ahton, they have had or pos- 
sessed. 
Ahebban, to heave up; ahop, he hath lifted up. Perhaps 

ahop may be from ahapan, to lift up. 
Ahpeopan, to rush; z\ieoy, ahpup, he rushed; ahpupon, 

they rushed. 
Anan, to give; an, I give; unne, I give or thou givest ; 

unnonj we, ye 9 they give; u£e, ujyfe, ubbe, /or 

he gave. 
Belucan, Belycan, to lock up; belycft, he locks up; 

beleac, he locked up ; belucon, or belocen, we, 

ye, they locked up. 
Bepaecan, to deceive ; bepaeht, he deceived ; bepaeht- 

ept, thou deceivedst. Likewise Paecan. 
Bibban, to pray ; bit, he prays \ bab* 8 , baeb, he 

prayed. 
Bpingan, to bring ; bpoht, bpohte, he brought. 
Bpucan, to enjoy ; bpeac, bpaec, he enjoyed. 
Bijean, Bujan, to bow ; beah, bijbe, he boived; begb, 

bejeb, bowed. So abujan, Tebujan. 
Bycjean, to buy ; bohte, he bought. So bebicjean to 

sell. 



See Etymology, 77. * See Etymology, 80. 
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Eoman, Euman, Epiman, to come ; com, he came ; 

cotnon, cumon, they came. 
Eunnan, to know ; can / know ; canpt, cunne, thou 
knowest ; cunnon, we, ye, they know ; cu]?e, he 
knew. 
Deappan, Dyppan, to dare; beap, beape, / dare; 
buppe, thoudarest; buppon, we, ye, they dare; 
boppte, he durst. 
Delpan, to dig; bulp, bielp, belp", bealp, balp, he dug ; 

bulpen, digged. 
Don, to do or make ; bo, / do; bept, bypt, thou dost; 
be$, byB, he doth ; boS, we, ye, they do ; bib, 
bibe, by be, he did or hath done; bo, bon, he may 
do, they may do. 
Dpeccan, to vex or grieve; bpoht, he vexed; bpohton, 

they vexed. 
Fenjan, to take ; penj, poh, he took. So pon and be- 

panjan, to take. 
Fleon to fly ; pleh, pleah, pleoh, fly. 
Can, or Ganjan, to go ; Ic 3a, Ic ganje, / go ; he 
jfieft, he goes ; pe jaft, we go ; eobe, jeobe, / or 
he went ; ja, go thou ; ja je, go ye. 
Gebujan y to bow ; sebyjft, he bows; gebeah, he 
bowed; ggbujon, we, ye, they bowed; jebojen, 
bowed: 
trelaecan, to approach; jelihte, he came near. 
I#ela?ccan, to seize; jelaehte, he seized. 
Eremetan, to find; Jemette, he found. 
Eremunan r /0 remember ; gemune, jemunbe, it is re- 
membered ; jemunon, they are remembered. 
Ereotran, to pdur out ; jute, jeote, he poured out; ou- 
tran, they poured out. 
Erepean, Erepeon, to see; jepap, jepeah, jepeh, je- 

peaj, gepaj, he saw ; gepepen, seen. 
Eretran, to get; jeot, jeotte, he got; jeoton, they 

got; jiten, gotten. 
Depaeccan, Gepeacan, Erepaecean, to afflict ; jepeahte, 
jepaehte, he afflicted. 



N 
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Hifatty to give; jeap, ^aep, or jap, / or he gave; jipen, 

given. 
lion, Danjan, foenjan, to hang ; Ic hoh, / hung ; he 
helvS, he hen£, he hung ; hoh, {crucifige,) hang ; 
ho$, (cructfigite,) hang; hengon, they hung. Part, 
perf. hanjen, hung. 
fcebban, foeapan, to heave ; hepS, he heaveth ; hop, 
hope, I or he heaved; hapen, hepen, heapen, 
heaved. 
Relpan, to help ; hulpe, he helped. So gehelpan. 
fchhan, to laugh ; hloh, he laughed. 
fapeoppan, to turn; hpuppe, he turned; hpuppan, they 

turned. So ahpeoppan. 
lean, leean, to eke, or enlarge ; icte, ihte, I or he en* 
larged; icton, we, ye, they enlarged; lht, {auctus,) 
enlarged. 
Lixon, to shine; hxte, he shone ; lixton, they shone; 

and perhaps hxbon, and hxobon. . 
Onjitan, to understand ; ongeat, he understood; on- 
jatun, they understood. Also jytan, or jetan, 
toget 9 to procure 9 or obtain. 
Paecan, to deceive, to lie ; paehte, he deceived. 
Plaetan to smite ; plat, he smote. 
Phhtan, to be a surety ; plihte, he gate his word. 
Reccan, to reckon an account ; pohte, pehte, peahte, 

he reckoned; pohton, they reckoned. 
Sahtlan, to reconcile; paeht, he reconciled, Norm. -Sax, 
Sapan, to sow ; pep, he sowed ; papen, sowed, sown. 
Scman, to shine ; pcean, he shone. 
Scippan, to create; pceop, he created. So jepcippan. 
Secan, to seek; pohte, he sought ; pohton, they sought. 

So gepaecan. 
8ecjan, Ssejjan, 8aecjan, to say ; paecjbe, paebe, he 
said. Perhaps from paecjobe: also propecjan, 
piftpajan, to contradict. 
8eon, to see ; See Erepeon. 
Settan to place ; pette, pet, he placed. 
Sittan, to sit ; paet, he sat. 
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Slagan, to kill or slay ; rloh he killed. Perhaps ploj, 

3 being turned into n. 
Stpeccan, to stretch ; rtpehte, he stretched ; ptpeh- 

ton, they stretched. 
Spepian, to swear ; y pop, he swore. » 

Spigan, /o be silent; pupobe, p up, A* tww silent; pupon, 

they were silent. 
Taecan, to teach ; taehte, he taught ; taec, teach. 
Teon, to draw or aqcuse ; teh, tuge, he drew ; teo, 

teoh, draw. 
Deappan, to behove ; Ic J>eapp, / have need ; beapptr, 
, jiuppe, thou hast need ; Jmppon, we, ye, they have 

need; J>onpte, he has need. 
Dencari, to think; $5oht, $ohte, he thought; je- 

)>encan. 
Dean-on, to profit ; J>ag, }>ah, he profited. 
Tyjnan, to give ; tyj>be, tybbe, he gave. 
Pacian, to wake; peahte, wakened. So apacian. 
Peban, to be mad; pebbe, he was mad. 
Pipcan, peopcan, popcan, to work ; to build; pophte, 

he worked, built ; popp^pcan, to undo. 
Ypnan, Apnian, Apnan, to run ; apn, upn he ran; 

upnon, they ran. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ADVERBS. 

1 00. An Adverb ' is a part of speech, joined to verbs, 
adjectives, or other adverbs, to denote some quality or 
circumstance respecting them ; as, pipelice ic pppece, 



1 As the adjective is an adjected or added word to express the qua- 
lity, property, &c. belonging to a name, the adverb is a word added to 
denote the quality &c. belonging to the action or being specified by the 
verb. Hence, Theodore Gaza, 1. iv. defines an adverb— trips Xoys 
atrrurrov, xatd pyuvros teyipvtw, -fj fatksyopevov tfnaft, xa) olw 
e iriSerov fyparos . A part of speech withou t cases, predicated of a verb, 

N 2 
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/ speak wisely ; fci paepon to lanje, they were too 
long. 

If the etymology and meaning of adverbs be investi- 
gated, it will be found that most of them are corruptions 
or abbreviations of other words*. 

101. Adverbs are formed by continually using nouns 
and adjectives in certain cases, till they assumed an 
adverbial signification : for instance, in the dative case ; 
as, 
fopilum 5 , awhile, sometime, 8pa micelum, so greatly. 

now. Da^hpamlic, £ daU 
8tricce - maelum \ piece- hce,$ J ' 

meal, by degrees. fop?pptum,> , ftf|w 

J3eap-maelutn, by heaps. Upyppan, $ < 
Lytlum, by little. Galium jemettum, by all 

CDicelum,> , means. 

CDiclum, $ g reai V- 

The genitive case is more generally used ; as, 
8oJ>ep 5 , amen, verily, truly. Dancep 6 , freely, gratis. 

or subjoined to it, and being as it were the verb's adjective. Priscian 
gives the following definition of an adverb, lib. xv. p. 1 003, Advwbium 
est pars orationis indeclinabilis, cujus significatio verbis adjicitur. Hoc 
enim perficit adverbium verbis additum, quod" adjectiva nomina ap- 
pellativus nominibus adjuncta : ut, prudens homo, a prudent man ; 
prudenter egit, he acted prudently : felix vir, a happy man ; feliciter 
vivit, he lives happily. 

8 The radical meaning of adverbs, prepositions, Arc (see Etymo- 
logy 114, note ') is seldom evident, and often very obscure. In this 
work therefore they have been classed according to their present use, 
and distributed under the customary heads of Prepositions, Conjunc- 
tions, and Interjections : but there has been an effort, particularly in 
this chapter, to show from what words adverbs were most likely to be 
derived. This part of the work being a first attempt, is submitted with 
great deference to the consideration of critics in the Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage. 

9 In or for a moment, the dative case of hpile a moment, time, &c. 

* The dative case of -nisei, apart, and jticce, a morsel, part, &c. 

* The genitive case of rott, sooth, truth, 

9 The genitive of J>anr, a thank, favour, will. 
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When the genitive does not end in ej% the ndverb is 
often formed thus ; as, 

Nihtep 7 , by night. Nebep 8 , of need, by con- 

Galle j% fully \ perfectly. straint. 

The genitive case plural is used adverbially ; as, 

Ajipunja, } without Gapunja (-e), openly, pub- 
Opceapunja 9 ,^ payment, licly. 

Unceapenja, y gratis. Gejnunja, clearly, Indeed. 

Yppenga, in anger, an- Semnunja,) suddenly, by 

grily. m3a, $ and by. 

Gallunjra (-e), altogether, Faejiinja, suddenly, forlh- 

wholly. with. 

easllen^e, behold. fcpacbmje^oU shor(i 

faolunja,} . . inejo, $ * % 

Tiolmja, \ w vatn * J^enunje (-a), by chance, 
Deapnenja,) privily, se- haply. " / 

Deapn unja,5 cretly. Gelome l0 , frequently. 

102. Adverbs probably formed from primitive adjec- 
tives. * 

8ona, soon: (Da, more> rather. 

Laetr, \ , 8opte, softly. 

Laete,$ aie% Lyt, (parum,) a little. 

8el, well, enough. Deaple very much, vehe- 

Bet, better, more. mently. 

Opt, oft, often. Ypel, eviL 

Pel, welt, rightly. 

103. Adjectives ending in he are converted into ad- 
verbs by adding e. Indeed all adjectives of the positive 
state, signifying the quality or manner of a thing, take 
an adverbial signification by adding lice. 



7 It is formed from niht, night : hence we have Dsejer *j mhter, by 
day and night. Genesis xxxi. 40. 
• From neb, nebe, need, necessity. 

9 From op, without, a privative prefix $ as, op-b!eb », without blood, 
and the Genitive plural of ceapung, commerce, price, &c. 

10 From geloma, utensils infrequent use : hence the word heir-toom 
signifying any furniture decreed to descend by inheritance. 
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Eelomelice, frequently* fteapblice, hardly, hastily. 

often. Sinjallice, continually r , al* 

Faenhce, suddenly, forth- ways. 

with. , Sputolice, evidently, plain* 

Softhce, in sooth, truly, ly. 

verily. Digelhce, secretly. 

EirShce, certainly, indeed. 8notephce, wisely, pru* 

fopaeblice, readily, soon. dently. 

To hpaeblice, too readily Rihthce, rightly, justly. 

or quickly. Iiepijrlice, distinctly, cer^ 

Yitobhce, certainly, plain- tainly, wisely. 

ly. fopeconhce, quickly. 
Gopnoj*thce, in earnest, Gcehce, everlastingly, con- 
truly, surely. tinually. 
Daelebhce, by itself, apart, 

particularly. 

104. Adverbs in lice admit of comparison by op and 
ojt ; as, fopaebhee readily, hpaeblicop more readily, 
hpaeblicojt most readily, &c. 

Dipj-tehce, , -op, -oj-t, 8noteplice,-op-o]rt,wwdy. 
daringly. Rihthce, -op, -oj-t, rightly. 

Some adverbs are more irregular in their comparison. 
topaebejT, most readily, J?ypj-e, worse. 

shortly. Nextan > 

JBp, aepej-t, ere, first. Nehptan$ W ^ ' 

Fulopt, often, very often. 

105. Adverbs probably from pronouns. 

Vie ji, here. topibep hpega, somewhere. 

tteomi,) j^rf. /e 5 hpiben, every way, 
Denu, } every where. 

faeonon, hence. fapaenne, } 

• p?P^» henceforth. 2£hpaenne,> when. 

faiben, hither. Khpenne, ) 

J3u, how? fcpaep, where. 

Rpanon, whence. Irehpaep, every where. 

fcpa*>ep,> whither /e^hpaep, everywhere. 

Dpi^ep, 5 * Nohpaep, no where. 



sometvhat, 
a little. 



Ch. &] 



2£hpap, somewhere. 
fcpaet, namely, as yet. 
J3paet hpeja,^ 

(-u), huju, 
topaet hpuju* 

hpiju, 
ftpaet hpaej- 

anunjep, 
J3paeJ>ep, whether, if, ah 

though. 
fopene, scarcely. 
J3pon, } somewhat, 
ESponhce, y very little. 
Lyt-hpon, a little 
To hpan, 
To hpon, $ fore, 
foponan, whence. 
Hhponan, any where, 
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Spa, so. 

Spa j-pa, like as, as if, as it 

were. 
Galj-pa, also. 
Spa gehce, alike, of that 

sort, likewise. 
Spa pop$, so forth. 
Spilce i. e. ppahce, as if, 

as it were. 
Gacppylce, likewise, be- 

sides. 
Da, M^rc. 

Da J>a, whereas, whilst that. 
Danan,] 



towhat,where- Donan,> thence. 
Donon,j 



Daep jxiht, forthwith, by 
and by. 



Shponan utan, any where Daep, there. 

without. Daep J>aep, M^re, M*r* 
Nahponan, no where. where. 

utane> no where Daepon,) thereon ox there- 

without. Dapin, $ in. . 

Dpy, why? Daep, «rcrc Ma/, whereby. 

Fophp^, } «/Ay? Dae j- J>e, afterwards. 

hpyj, i. e. 1 3, > where- Denben, whilst, as long as. 

hpon i.e. en,} /or*. Dibep, thither. 

To hpy,^/- wA^f? where- Donne, then, when, than, 

fore. Dup, thus. 

Op J>am, from thence. Dup jepab, *&cA, of this 

OtS far, >?.,», s&rt. 

0$ j>*f,$ • 

106. Adverbs probably contracted from verbs; as 
from the Imperative mood : 

Hea, yea. Iiete, jet", yet. 



11 Gctan, to get. 
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Kef ml yet mare. {££ } wanin Z> les *' 



Hyfe, yes. Gppe, ever, always. 

Lan 3 1 *' \ Ions Gl P ^FP^ ^ * 

Lanje, J a " pen, by chance. 



Vton '\but moreover f whether, 

Utan,J * . ' '. Epyj-t-J>u, used in ask- 

Buton, 1 freely, of free Epyj-tu-la,^ ing ques- 

Butan, J cost. ^ ^ ^ Epyj--Jm-la, I tions, Is it 



Buton tpeon, doubtless, \so? &c. 

without doubt. 

From verbs in the indefinite tense. 
8pi}>e, very much, greatly. S, ■> 

To r piJ>e, earnestly, exceed- S, 4a, aa£, J ^^P*- 

»Wfy. > Geo, "] 

Gallej-torpiJ?e, too quickly Ireoh, 

ox readily. I u , >formerly,ofold. 

HUM SstJ 

jGjipe, ever, always. 

Indefinite and a Pronoun. 
8i]>}>an, after, further. - F"up]>on -un, moreover, yea 
Nym)>e, unless, perchance, further. 

Adverbs ending in in, en,, an, eb, from verbs, 
fcinban, after, behind. Nipe, > 

/6n, once, one time. Nipan,$ ™^> ^ fefe - 

8elben, seldom, rarely, 
near, almost. Recene, quickly. 

8amob, also, at qnce. 
Feoppan, furthermore, fcpilon, sometimes, now. 
moreover. Sufan 13 ,/™™ the south. 

Nu > wow - NopJ>an, from the north. 




19 The imperative of Langiao, to prolong. 

"Thus An and on (from anan togtoe,) denote motion from a place • 
noppan from the north, &c. j heonon hence, &c. ' 
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Preterite &c, with a Pronoun. 

®y ]*H lest that. ^tjafcepe, together. 

De laep,^ Dien, again. 
Irenoh 14 , enough. 

107. Adverbs probably from Prepositions. 

Buran, buron, above. v Uran, 1 , , 

BeneoS (-an), beneath. Upon! j above * u P ward ' 

Dune-papb 15 , downward. Upe-mept, uppermost. 

Dam-peapb, homeward. J?iJ?-upan, above. 

J7ejrt;-peapb, westward. NeoJ>an, ^downward, 

Up-peapbep, upward. Beneoft (-an), \ beneath. 

Innan-peapb, inward. Beheonan, on this side. 

Ny]>ej\,nether,lowerdown. Onjen, "\ 

pijmtran, without. Onjean, I . 
Binnan, within. £eon, f a £ am9 

Begeonban 16 , beyond. Uean, J 

Upp, Up, up, upon, above. Behinban, behind, after. 
Dune, i down, down- 
Xbun (-e), J ward. 



108. Adverbial phrases &c. 



D *r > e ~) so much the *** ft", ^ &** that > 
ma, I ,f £r* that. 



r\ * i. > more, or ra/A- c _ t . 

Daep }>e f ^ Spa Janj ppa, 40 /cw^ <w, 

ape, J 



, nj 

mape, J m until that. 
(Da £onne, wore Man. 8pa ppij?e, so much. 
De ma, M* more. 8pahpaejippa,wA#W0«w. 
CDib J?y J>e, as soon as. hpibep, whithersoever. 



14 Genoh or genog appears to be the past participle genogeb mul- 
tiplied, from the verb genogan to multiply : hence the English enough. 
Tooke, vol. i. p. 473. 

15 J?ajib, or yeanb, is the imperative of the verbpajibiaa or peanbian 
to look at, &c. Topke, vol. ii. p. 408. 

16 Bigeonb or begeonb is the imperative Be, compounded with the 
participle geonb, geoncb or gooeb from the verb Gan, Gangan or 
Gongan to go or to pass : hence our word beyond -, as " Beyond any 
place," means " be passed that place." Diversions of Purley, vol. i. 
p. 408. 
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Da hpile, so long as, until, On hpaepbneppe, in a 
while, then. short time. 

Bzhpileje, while Ymh ^ e }' } a little whik 

On Jnp healp^ on this part. alytel, J 

On J>a healp, on that part. Inptaepe, 1 soon, 

On )>a ppij>pan healp, on Sona inptaepe, J quickly. 

the right side. ftu**™*' ] seldom. 

On J>a pynptpan healp, 0/1 Selbhpaenne, J , 

the left side. On baec, t^Jtwarcfc 

Betpyh )>ap Jjmj, m Me On baeclmj, J 

»tea» tc/At7!?, or season. Erehenb, -e, -op, -pe, nigh, 
JBt n ex tan, 1 at length, near. 

j©t nyhjran J at last. Snlaept, J & ^ 

On a populb, tra every Snlapte, J 

world, for ever. On lapte, #tf /a*/, at length. 

(Deb micel hpil, a little 6pt pona, forthwith. 

while. , To popan }>am, further- 

Baep piht, forthwith, by more, beside. 

arid by. Tuua, 1 . 

On niht, by night. Tupa, J imee% 

GAtey, fully, perfectly. Tobaej, 1 ,, 

CDib ealle, altogether, en- fteo baej, j * / " 

rire/y. Tomepijen, tomorrow. 

Gallep to paepte, too fast- /6t pumum cyppe, some- 

ly, too surely. times, nwv and then. 

Gallep to jelange, all too J3u lanje, how long. 

long, nimjum. • 13 u opt, how often. 

Nim^e pen paepe, unless, J?el-hpaep, 1 every where, 

except. Erepel-hpaep,j openly. 

Spijje-aep, very early. €llep-hpibep, to or to- 
wards some other place. 

109. ADVERBS OF NEGATION. 

Na 11 , no, neitfier. ' * Ne 18 , not. 

17 The letter n contracted from ne not, is used in composition as 
a negative, especially in pronouns and adverbs ; as, Nan, nothing, 
no one, from an one, like the Icelandic n-emn, English n-one, Latin 
n-ullus, &C, n-aejrpe, English n-ever. If the chief word begin with hit 
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Ne, ne, not, neither. Noht-bon-laep^v 720/, no, 

Sf T : ) not, no, not so j^H^ Ineverthe- 

Nej-e, J Nallep f fcw f ne- 

r not, no, cer- N aeppie, J ver. 

Nepe nej-e, \ tainly not, Nohpaebep, neither. 



no, not, in 
no wise. 



t%/ * — / — j * — 

certainly Nate-J>aej-- ") 

not so. hpon, > 

No, no, not. Natej-hpon, J 

Noht, 1 • Na eller, 710, not other 

xt . *- > no, not. . ' ' * 

JNocnt:, J wise. 

Na laep, nellep, wa, not, 

not at alt. 



is lost in composition : as, n-abban not to have, from habban to have ; 
if it begin with p or pi, y is put instead ; as, n-yllan to be unwilling. 

18 The word ne not, is the usual negative ; it is always set before 
verbs, like the Russian ne and the Latin non : for example, Dpi paptafc 
Iohanmr leonmnj cmhtap anb June ne p«pta#, Why do the disciples 
of John fast, and thine fast not? ne majon hi pseptan, they cannot 
fast. By cutting off the e, ne Is often made to coalesce with the fol- 
lowing noun or verb ; thus, Ne aemjum, and neptlle become naenigum, 
and mile. See Chapter v. Note 39 and 40. Na is the English no : 
for example, na hpsep, Engl, no where: it also expresses not in an 
antithesis, where ac, hut, comes after : for example, Na pvilce je pec- 
jaft ac, not as you say, but, &c. &c. nallap, not, is probably a contrac- 
tion of oalaer, or na eller : for example, Nailer Jaet an, not this alorie. 
Nap, not, seems not to have come from na pip, but rather to be an 
abbreviated form of nailer : for example, Dy hit bifc faej monnep job, 
nap fey anpealbep, jip pe anpealb gob bi$, that is, Therefore it is the 
good of the man, not of the office, if the office be good. Op hip ajenjie 
jecynbe nap or £ine, that is, Of his own nature, not of thine. Negations, 
however, as the student will perceive by these examples, are fre- 
quently expressed in Saxon, as m other languages, by a simple word : 
still it frequently happens, that there is a double negation 5 one is 
placed before the noun, the other before the verb. Negative words 
compounded of ne- 11 -, do not form a complete negation, if ne be not 
repeated. For example, Nan man ne ppaft nipne pcyp to calbum 
pieare, No man seweth a piece of new cloth on an old garment. If se- 
veral such words are contained in the sentence, ne is still reiterated. 
For example, Ne jepe peah naeppe nan man job, No man ever saw God 
at any time; Gepenafc Jwtje nan jccynbelic job ne jepaeljraon mnan 
eap pelpum naebban. You imagine that you have no natural good or hap- 
piness within yourselves. If the negative belong to a verb, both ne and na 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PREPOSITIONS ». 

. 1 10. A Preposition is a part of speech that connects 
words with one another, and shows the relation between 
them : Fpam J>am menn, from that man. iElf. Gram. 

111. Prepositions governing an Accusative Case. 

Abutan, about Betpeox, betpux, betpyx, 

Ajen, ajean, against betpih, between, betwixt 

Anblanj, anblong, along, Butan*, buton, beside 

?iear Gmb, ymb, embutan, 

Bepopan, before ymbutan, about 
Be5eonb,bejeonban,-eonb, Fop 8 , for 

jeonb, beyond , Ereonb, see bejeonb^ 



are frequently used, and the verb is put between. For example, Ne be 
J?upppn na J?a halaii laecer, ac j?a J?e untpume rynb. They who are whole, 
need not a physician, but they who are sick. Ne com ic na Cpi'jt, I am 
not the Christ. Nor and not are expressed by means of tie ne, when 
not (uu) precedes : as Ne pape je ne ne pyhjeaft, Go ye not out, nor 
follow him\ But after naj?ep, neither, merely a single ue follows in 
every member of the sentence. For example, (Matthew vi. 20.) Golb- 
hopbcaft eop roftlice golbhopbar, on heopenan, jteep na)?op om ne 
mo% hit ne popnymft, anb J?ap J?eopar hit ne belpaft, ne ne popjrtelaft, 
Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, &c. &c. &c Here are exam- 
ples of both expressions. 

1 " Prepositio ljf poporetnyrr. ro biS ge]?eob naman. *J popbe. *j 
jtent aeppe on popepeapban. ab illo homine 3 ppain ]?am menu, hep lr 
re ab, prepositio, apud Regem sum, ic com nub J?am cyiiuicge. hep ir 
re apud, prepositio, ad regem equilo, ic pibc to cynincge, et cetera" 
Mtfpci Gram. p. 3. 

s Home Tooke thinks this word is the imperative mood be-utan, 
from beon-utan, to be out : hence our conjunction but, be out. He 
thinks also that bot, the imperative mood of botan, to boot, or per- 
haps bot, a compensation, is the root of our conjunction but, to boot. 
— Tooke's Diversions of Purley, vol. i. p. 190. 

3 This word in composition has a deteriorating meaning : as, Fop- 
beoban, to forbid ; Fopbeman, to condemn; Fopbon, to make an end 
of. According to Tooke it is derived from the Gothic substantive 

|:/VJKJNA, cause. See Etymology, 1 13. 
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Iiemanj 4 , among 
Innan, in 

Opep, 0VEn> above 
On, in, to, among 
Onjean, in, against 
OS, to 
Teh, against 
pujih, through 
.To-geanep, against 
Unbep, under 
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Uppan, upon, above 
Utan, about 
J?i$, tpith, near 
J?i}>-aeptan, after, behind 
)?iJ>-popan, befwe 
J?ijMnnan, within 
prSjeonban, a^o&l 
pri$-utan\ without 
Ymb, a^oz/l 
Ymb-utan, round about. 



112. Prepositions governing a Dative Case. 



/©ptep, ar/ter 
/6p, ^re, before 
/6t, <tf 

/6tpopan, A^/o/v 
Amanj, among 
Be 6 , bi, bij, fy, w&§v& 
B*ptan, l bek{nd 
Be-aeptan, J 
Bepopan, A^/ore 

5 e 3 eon J'-. UeW 
Bejeonban, J ■* 

Beheonan, on this side 

Betpeonan 7 , betpih, be- 

rpinan, between 



Betpux, betpeox, betpyx, 

betwiwt 
Binnan, binnon, within, 

except 
Bupan, bupon, above 
Butan\ buton, without 
Fop, before, on account of, 

FOR 

Fpa 8 , ppara, from 
Iiehenb, near, at hand 
Gemans 4 , among 
Innan, within 
Into, in 
CDib, with 



4 The imperative of Genieugan, to mix, to mingle; from maengan. 
and menjian, to mix. 

5 Froiri pijvS- utan or pypjnui- utan or peopjran, to be: as, Beon. 
utan, <o be out ; hence our English words without and fre-otti or but. 

6 Be Is said to be the imperative mood of beon, to be. 

7 From the imperative Be, and tpejen, twain or two. . 

8 Derived from the substantive p num, like the Gothic fcJtllM, 
beginning, original source, author; hence our preposition from* as, 

Figs came from Turkey. 

Figs came beginning Turkey. Diversions of Purley, vol. i. p, 342. 
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Neah, near Tojeanep ,towards,against 

Op 9 , of, from Tomibbep, among 

Opep, over, above Topeapb, toward 

On, in, into Unbep, under 

^P". liB^rfowr Unpeop, ni^,^r 
On-uppan, J ^ ' Up, uppan, uppe, up, 

OS, as far as, to above 

Til, to 10 , to. See p. 139 Utan, uton, without 

and note 7 . pi$, /*7ra; against 

Topopan, before 

The preceding prepositions are also of extensive use 
in the composition of words, as well as the following in* 
separable prepositions. 

INSEPARABLE PREPOSITIONS. 

113. There are some inseparable prepositions which 

are U3ed only in composition ; such as di, dis, re, se, 

con, among the Latins : as, 

Xnb, in composition, signifies to or back: as, Anb- 
bibian, to hope for; Anb-lanj, along; Anb- 
ppupnan, to offend; Anb-paeccan, to bring back; 
Anb-ptanban, to stand back, or resist; -Anb- 
ppapian, to answer or give an answer. 

Gb signifies again, of new, back again: as, Gb-cennmj, 
regeneration, or new birth; Gb-lean, a reward; 
Gb-nipian, to reneiv. Gb was also, as it is still, 
the termination of the perfect tense, aftd of the 
perfect participle. 

Gpen signifies equal, just, alike : as, Gpen-bipceop, a 
fellow bishop; Gpen-ealb, of the same age, coeval*, 
Gpen-blippian, to congratulate or rejoice with. 

Gpt signifies again, back again : as, Gpt-ajypan, to 

* Probably from apopa, like the Gothic AfcAKAj consequence, 
offspring, successor. As for signifies cause, of signifies consequence, 
Diversions qfPurley, vol. i. p. 367. 

10 Ifc4s singular that to in composition has frequently a deteriora- 
ting effect : as, To-peoppan, the same as a-peonpan, to cast away ; 
from peoppan, to cast: co-pen ban, to overturn, demolish; from pen- 
ban, to torn. 
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restore, to give back again j Gpt-apacian, to set 
up again. 

6m : as, 6mbe, about ; Gm-Jbon, to compass about : 
also as, 6mn, equal; 6m-lonj, equal length; Gm- 
leop, equally dear. 

Fop, signifies by, for, from, against, besides : as, Fop- 
baepan, to restrain; Fop-beoban, to forbid, to pro- 
hibit; Fop-beman, to be judged or decided between. 
See Etymology, 111, Note 3 . 

Fope signifies before: as, Fope-baepan, to carry before; 
Fope-cuman, to go before. 

CDip denotes an error, defect, &c. : as, CDipbopen, a mis- 
carriage; CDij* -lician, to displease ; CDif -bon, to be 
done badly. 

Op denotes in, from, im : as, Op-jylbe, without price ; 
Op-tpupian, to distrust. 

Oft denotes off, from: as, Oj>-hyban, to hide from, to 
abscond ;. OJ>-baepj-tan, to break off, 

Un signifies in, not, un : as, Un-abejenblic, inflexible ; 
Un-boht, unbought ; Un-clean, not clean; Un- 
cu%, unknotvn, uncouth. 

PiJ>ep denotes against : as, pij^ep-j-ecjan, to speak 
against ; pi}>ep-copen, rebellious. 

An acquaintance with the composition of words 11 , 
especially by prepositions, will greatly facilitate the ac- 
quisition of a language; for one radical term, combined 
with prepositions, forms many words, which retain the 
signification of their simple parts. The recollection of 
the radical words will be sufficient to bring to the mind 
its numerous derivatives, and will most deeply impress 
on the memory the precise signification of many words, 
which otherwise could be scarcely ascertained. . Thus 
ptanban, to stand, compounded with ajen or onjean, 
becomes Ajen-ptanban, to stand against, or to oppose; 
- Anb-jtanban, to stand back or resist ; Op-ptanban, to 

■ - . ■ . . . i ■ - 

11 See the composition of Latin words briefly treated in my " Intro- 
duction to Latin Construing" p. 60 — 62. 
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stand off, or to tarry behind; Unbep-j-tanban, to stand 
under, or to bear: applied to the mind, to know, or to 
understand ; pij>-j-ranban, to stand against, or to 
oppose. Thus also laeban, to lead; penban, to send, 
&c. are compounded by separable and inseparable prepo- 
sitions, and form many words ". 



CHAPTER VIIL 

CONJUNCTIONS 1 . 

1 14. A conjunction is a part of speech * that connects 
words and sentences together : as, foe j-tent y j-pjiecS, 



12 . In Latin, the simple word duco, to lead, " admits before it ab, 
ad, con, circum, de, e, in, ob, per, pro, se, sub, trans, and becomes ab- 
duco, to lead from, away. Sec. ; adduco, to lead to or bring ; conduco, 
to lead together or conduce ; and so of its other compounds, uniting 
the signification of the preposition with the verbs." See Introduction 
to Latin Construing, p. 6*2. 

1 In respect of the real character and meaning of conjunctions, I 
consider them as no distinct class of words, but, like adverbs (see 
p. 180, Note *), as abbreviations of two or more significant words. 
The truth of this remark will be clearly seen in the notes. As an ex- 
ample, we may give eac, and, which is only the imperative mood of 
eacan, to add unto, to eke, to increase. 

" Perhaps it may be worth remarking, as an additional proof of the 
nature of this conjunction, that in every language where this impera- 
tive is used conjunctively, the conjunction varies just as the verb does." 

" In Danish, the conjunction is og, and the verb oger. 

" In Swedish, the conjunction is och, and the verb oka. 

" In Dutch, the conjunction is ook, from the verb cecken. 

" In German, the conjunction is auch, from the verb auchon. 

" In Gothic, the conjunction is A^K, and the verb AlK/\N. 

" As in Saxon the conjunction is eac, from the verb eacan." See 
Home Tooke's Diversions ofPurley, vol.i. p. 179. 

* " Conjunctio ijf je gej>eobnyr o&fe jepejincg ]>er bael ne m*j 
naht )mnh nine ryl^ne. ac he gejregft togaebepe aegfep ge Daman, je 
popb. gip jm bejpyhjt. Quis equitat in civitatem, hpa pit into J?am 
popt. ]?on cpe$ he. Rex, et Episcopus. re cyning ^ re bircop. re et. ^ 
ir. anb. fj conjunctio: ego et tu, ic *J fu. J7opb he jepjfc fur. Stat et 
j>quitur.he rtent *j rppecft," &c. jElfrici Qramm. p. 3. 
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Ch. 8.] 

He stands and speaks. MM. Grammar. 8apl 3 hcchoma 
pypcaSS anne mon, The soul and body, make one man. 
Boet. 85, 9- 



Ac, but 

/Bj^eji je* - - ge, when 

then ; so* - - as 
Anb 3 , onb(and in Dan . -Sax. 

enbe), and, but 
Gac 4 , also (in Dan. -Sax. oc, 

also), and 
Gojinojthce, pitobhce, 

therefore 
Fopfe, 
FopJ>i(-y), 
Fopjuj, 
FopJ>an, 
Fojij>am, 

FojiJn Jnmne, "1 becattse, 
FopJ>an }>e, > because 
FopJ>am }>e, J Ma/ 
FupJ>on, fpilce, a/ja 



because,there- 
Jbre 



Impact, }>a, Aw/ 
fcpae}>eji, > WHEtHEk, 
J3paej>epe,$ y^/ 
Na lep--ac, wo/ only 

but 
Nemne t j&* Nym}>e 
Ne, ne hpaej>ep, nane, -gor* 

neither 
Nymj>e tf ornemJ>e, nemne, 

unless, but, except: from 

nym, &c. Tooke, vol. i. 

p. 171. 
O&Se, or 
8am, whether 
8o$hce, but 

8pa y pa, as, <w */,' <w & «;#•* 
Spilce, as if because, as 



9 From An-ab, the imperative mood of A nan, to give, and ao, a heap. 
Hence our and, which has the same import : as, " Two and two are 
four j" or, Two, add two to the heap, are four. Diversions ofPurley, 
vol. i. p. 221. 

4 The imperative mood of 6acan, to odd. 

5 The imperative mood of Gipan, to give; like the Gothic I*I]?AN* 
to give. From the imperative Gip is derived our English if. Gif is 
to be found not only, as Skinner says, in Lincolnshire, but in all our 
old writers. Gawin Douglas, a Scotch poet and bishop, and transla- 
tor of Virgil's jEneid about AD. 1 500, almost always uses gif. He 
has only once or twice used if: once he uses gewe, and once 'giflts; 
and sometimes in case and in cais, for gif. I shall only give one ex- 
ample of gif ; and refer to the " Diversions of Pur ley " for other in- 
stances, vol. i. p. 152, &c. 

" Forgiff me, Virgill, gif I thee offend." G. Douglas, Pref. p. 1 L 

6 The imperative mood of Nyman or Neman, to takeaway, dismiss* 
with the addition of \e, that: as, Nymfe, take away or dismiss that. 
Tooke's Diversions of Purley, vol.i. p. 1/1. 

o 
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Spike eac, moreover,. also, Deah hpae)>epe, notwith 



besides 

Uton, uton nu, but, be- 
side, moreover 

Daej% J>i, because 

Deah, J>eah \e, though, al- 



though 



standing, nevertheless 
Be ler, lest y nor 
By, therefore, because 
Pitobhce, but, therefore. 



CHAPTER IX. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

115. An Interjection is a word that expresses any 
sudden emotion of the mind : as, pa if me, Woe is me ! 



Gala, O! alas 1 ! 
Gala eala, very good! very 
well! well-well! 
Gala, jip, O! if or (hat 
Gala hu, O ! how 
Gpne, behold* ! 
Gop, alas ! ah ! 
foa, ha, he, he, (laughing) 
foeonu, behold! 



foij la, alas ! 
La, lot behold I 



O s t 



Loca, look! see! behold! 
Loca nu, look now! see 

here ! 
Y& or pala, alas I 
ye la pa, well-away t 
Pella pel, well, well! 
Pel me, well is me ! 



1 As, Gala bjioJ>en Gcgbyjiht. calahpaec bybejr J?u. O, brother Eg- 
bert ! O ! what didst thou ? Bede. 

2 As, 6jne nu, behold now !. 

3 La hu ort, Lo ! how oft. La nu, Lo ! now, Behold now ! La is 
both prefixed and affixed to interrogations : as, La hpilc, who ? lDpac 
ij jJ la, What is that ? Pilt J?u la, Wilt thou ? 1 r }>aen jenoh la, Is there 
enough ?' 
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PART III. 
SYNTAX. 

Chapter I. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES. 

1. Syntax (from crvvTagig, composition) teaches the 
composition, order, agreement, and government of words 
in a sentence. 

2. A sentence, being an assemblage of words, express- 
ing a perfect thought, or making complete sense, is di- 
stinguished at the end by a period, or full stop, marked 
thus, (:• or 7). 

Sentences are divided into Simple and Compound. 

3. A simple sentence has in it but one nominative case 
and one finite verb 1 , either expressed or understood ; as, 

Eainan lypobe:- Gen. v* 12. 

Cainan lived. 

Stjieamaj- j-tobon:- C«d. 72. 15. 

Streams stood* 

8e foaelenb peop:- John xi. 35. 

The Saviour wept. 

These are sentences, because they express perfect 
thoughts, or make complete sense. 

If the verb be active, the sentence must not only have 
a nominative case, and a finite v§rb, but an accusative ; 
because, without the accusative case, no complete sense 
would be communicated. If we say, Ic y ylle, / give ; 
pilnigaft men, men desire ; and l5ie polbon h?ibban, 
they might have ; it is manifest the sentences are imper- 
fect : but if the $ee^jiv&£as£s pij"bom', anpealbej-, and 

1 A finite verb is that to which number and person belong : a verb 
is called finite, to distinguish it from a verb of the mfinititie mood. 

o 2 
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hhpan, be subjoined, they will be perfect sentences, be- 
cause complete sense will be conveyed ; as, 

Ic pylle pipbom:- Luke, xxi. 15. 

Ijfive (or mill give) wisdom. 

J?ilnija%5 men anpealbep :• Boet. 38. 4. 

Men desire power. 

I2ie polbon habban hlipan:- Boet. 38. 6. 

They might have fame. 

Though a simple sentence can have but one nomina- 
tive case, and one finite verb ; it may contain a verb in 
the infinitive mood, with other words, and still continue 
a simple sentence ; as, 

Ne nan mon ne maej J?am gepceabpipan mobe je- 
bepian:- Boet. 32. 27. 

No man can (is able to) injure the reasoning ?mnd. 

Ne maeg non mon naenne cpaept popJ>bpinjan bu- 
tan pipbome:- Boet. 37. 18. 

No man can bring forth any virtue without wisdom. 

4. A compound sentence has in it more than one no- 
minative case, or more than one finite verb, either ex- 
pressed or understood ; or it consists of two or more 
simple sentences connected by relatives or conjunctions; 
as, 

pilnigaft men anpealbep DG hie polbon habban hh- 

ran:- Boet. 38. 4. 
men desire power, that they might have fame. : 
/61c job tpyp byp$ gobe paeptmap. AND aelc ypel 

tpyp bypft ypele paertmap- Matt. vii. 17. 
Every good tree beareth good fruit, and every evil 

tree beareth evil fruit. 
Cob if opbppuma FORDI D€ he paep aeppe ?• iElf. 

Horn. 
God is beginning, wherefore he was ever. 
Cob ip enbe FORBAN B6 he bi« aeppe:. dElf. 

Horn. 
God is end, because he is ever. 
QOon lr papl *j lichoma:- Boet. 89. 10. 
Man ts soul and body. 
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5. The parts of a compound sentence were not so ac- 
curately distinguished into members and clauses by the 
Anglo-Saxons, as they are by us. Instead of our comma, 
semicolon, and colon, they only used one point, thus (.) 
which merely denoted the sense to be imperfect. 

6. The Anglo Saxon, having inflected terminations, is 
in some measure a transpositive language ; but it by no 
means admits of such liberty in placing the words in a 
sentence as in Latin 9 and Greek. The most common 
modes of action or existence are denoted, not as in La- 
tin by inflection, but as in modern English by auxiliaries, 
which render the Syntax of the Saxon more free, and like 
our own language. We cannot therefore give minute di- 
rections for the collocation of words in a sentence ; but the 
following remarks may be of use to the young student. 

The nominative case is dsually placed before the verb. 

The participle is sometimes found at a distance from 
the neuter verb, and often at the close of the sentence ; 
as, 

QOan paep ppam Iiobe arenb:- John i. 6. 

A man was sent from God. 

Negatives, adverbs &c. are for the most part placed 
before the verb ; as, 

Ne nan mon ne maeg Jam mobe jebejuan:- Boet. 
32.27/ 

No man can injure the mind. 

The accusative as well as the nominative case is ge- 
nerally placed before the verb, which will therefore often 
be the last word in a Saxon as well as a German or La- 
tin sentence; as, 

fcluteppa pella paetep hi bpuncon:- Boet. 30. 8. 

They drank the water of pure springs. 

Ajyca^S J?am Eaj- epe J>a Jjinj \e feef Eajrepej* fynt:- 
Matt xxii. 21. 

Give to Gesar the things that are Casar's. 
I. * i • ' ..■■,..»-■•.■■ — ■ 

* See the Author's Latin Construing, pAge 4. 
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CHAPTER II. 

7. Syntax consists of two parts : 

1. Concord. 2. Government. 

8. Concord is the agreement of one word with ano- 
ther in case, gender, number, or person. 

9. Government is when one word requires another 
to be in a particular case or mood. 

THE CONCORDS. 

10. There are three concords. 

1st. Between the nominative case and the verb. 
2d. Between the substantive and the adjective. 
3d. Between the relative and the antecedent. 

THE FIRST CONCORD. 

1 1 . The first concord is between the nominative case 
and the verb* 

The verb must be of the same number and person as 

the nominative case. 
Lupapt Juime:- Du pap: f ic fte lupije:- John 

xxi. 16. 
Lovest thou me ? Thou know est that I love -thee. 
8e pipbom jebeft hiplupienbap pipe:- Boet. 60. 10. 
Wisdom maketh his lovers wise. 

12. A noun of multitude may have a verb of the sin- 
gular or plural number. 

. Deop menijeo. J?e ne cuj?e J?a ae. hig pynt apypjebe:- 

John viii. 49. 
This people that knoweth not the law are cursed. 
Dat pole paep Zachajuam ge-anbibijenbe. anb pun- 

bpobon:- Luke i. 21. 
The people was expecting Zacharias, and (miraban- 

tur) wondered. • 
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Gall f pole anaj- *] jtobon:- Exod. xxxiii. 8. 
All the people (suirgebat) arose and (stabant) stood. 

13. Two or more nominative cases singular will have 
a verb plural ; as, 

Ic *j Faebep jynt an:- John x. 30. 

/ and the Father are one. 

CDaej ]nn mob ^ bin jerceabpirner jereon:- Boet. 

146- 18. 
Thy mind and reason may see. 

THE SECOND CONCORD. 

14. The second concord is between the substantive 
and the adjective. 

The adjective or participle is always of the same num- 
ber, case, and gender as the noun. 
Da pyht aej>elo brS on J>am mobe:- Boet. 67. 22. 
The right nobility is in the mind* 
faep \y mm leopa .pinu:- Matt. xvii. 5. 
Here is my beloved Son. 
Ifefceabpifnep \y pynbeplic cpaept J>aepe paple:- 

Boet. 79. 36. 
Reason is the peculiar endowment of the soul. 

THE THIRD CONCORD. 

15. The third concord is between the relative and the 
antecedent. 

The relative agrees ' with its antecedent in gender, 
number, and person. Its case depends upon 
some other word in the sentence. 



1 The relative agrees in number, case, and gender with the noun 
understood after it. When the noun understood is supplied in the ex- 
amples, they will stand thus : 

Ne pypceafc jeptep J>am metre J?e (mete) poppypS. 

I3i nemuaft hip naman. Gmanuhel. -f (nama) yr Irob nub up. 

Rice on J?am (pice) he Icopaft. 

In the first example J?e agrees with mete, which is the nominative 
case to the verb poppypft. In the second, •* agrees with nama, which 
is the nominative case to yr : and in the third, jam agrees with pice 
in the dative case governed by the preposition on. 
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Ne p^nceaft aeptep J>am mete \e ronpyitfS:. John 

vi. 27. 
Labour not after the meat which perisheth. 
fti nemnaft hijr naman. Gmanuhel. f yp Gob mib 

up- Matt. i. 23. 
They shall call his name Emanuel, which is, God 

with us. 
Rice on Jam he leocaft:- Horn. Elstob. 44. 12, 
The kingdom in which he liveth. 

CHAPTER III. 

OF GOVERNMENT. 

Government of Nouns. 

16. One substantive governs another, signifying a 
different thing, in the genitive case, 

Diref 1 manney ^opp- ^^ Gram, 

This marts horse. 

E^nninj heoponep- K. Alfred's Will. 

King of Heaven. 

Bfr yr Iubea cyninj:- Luke xxiii. 38. 

This ts king of the Jews. 

17. But nouns signifying the same thing are put in 
the Same case. 

,/Glppeb. Kuning paej- pealhjtob ftijye bee:- Boet. 

Frsef. xi. 
King Alfred was translator of this book. 

18. A noun signifying praise or blame is put in the 
genitive case ; as, 

Bir pole if heapbep mobep :• Exod. xxxii. 9. 

Tnis people is of hard mind. 

Da paepon hpiter lichaman. ^J paejpej- anbphtan 

men :• Horn . Elstob. 11.16. 
They were of white complexion, and men of fair 

countenance. 
Cobpe gleaupnepre cniht:- Bede. 
A boy of good disposition. 
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^^ » 

19. The genitive case is sometimes put alone, the 
former noun being understood ; as, 

foe jej-eh Iacobum Zebebei:- Matt iv. 21. 
He saw James the son of Zebedee. (Sunu, the son, 
is understood). 

20. Words which express measure, weight, age, &c. 
are put in the genitive case. 

Bpeoton if eahca hunb mila lanj. 3 tu hunb mila 
bpab:- Bede473. 11. 

JBritain is eight hundred miles long, and two hun- 
dred miles broad. 

J?unb yncej- lanj:- L. L. iElfr. R. 40. 

A wound an inch long {the length of an inch). 

2 1 . Nouns signifying the cause or manner of a thing, 
or the instrument by which it is done, are put in the 
dative case. 

Anb heo clypobe mycelpe j^tepne:- Luke i. 42. 

And she cried with a loud voice. 

J313 paegenobon ppyj>e myclum jejzean:* Matt.ii. 10. 

They rejoiced with very great joy. 

J3i j-ppaecaft nipum tunjum:- Mark xvi. 17. 

They spoke with new tongues. 

22. Nouns signifying part of time, or answering the 
question when, are put in the genitive case. 

Daey bajey (illo die). Jos. x. 11. 

That day. ' 

Daejey ^ nihtep (die et nocte). Gen. xxxi. 40. 

By day and night. 

23. Duration of time, or nouns answering the ques- 
tion how long, are put in the accusative or dative case. 

Dny bajap (tres dies). (Jos. ii. 16). 

Three days. 

J3pi ytanbe je hep ealne baej ibele:- M»tt. xx, 6. 

Why stand ye here all day idle ? 

Djiim bagum (tribus diebus). Exod. x. 23. 

Three days. 
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24. Nouns ending in pull and lice, and words com- 
pounded with epen, epn, or emn, and the noun )>eajip, 
need, govern a dative case. 

J?iip)>pull J>am cynninjum:- JE\f. 

To be honoured by kings. . 

Gpen-laecan }>am apoptolum:- Wanl. Cat. p. 5. 1. 

To be like the apostles. 

Grnn-papij heom:- Oros. 1. 10. 

Grieving with them. 

Unapecjenbhc aenijum:- Chr. Sax. mxi. 35. 

Inexpressible to any one. j 

Bije j>a Jnnj }>e up J>eapp py:- John xiii. 29. | 

Buy the thing which for us is necessary. 

Nyp halum laecep nan jjeapp:- Matt. ix. 12. 

There is no need of a physician to the well. 

25. A noun with a participle, or two nouns with the 
word being understood between them, governed by no 
other word in the sentence, are put in the dative case, 
sometimes called the dative absolute. 

Gebigebum crieopum:- Mark, i. 40. 
Knees being bent (with bended knees). 

THE GOVERNMENT OF ADJECTIVES. 

26. Superlatives, partitives 4 , numeral adjectives, the 
relative fopa, who, and adjectives in the neuter gender 
without a substantive, generally govern the genitive 
case; as, 

fopaet ypelep bybe J?ep:- 
What evil (what of evil) did this man ? 
(Daeg aenig £ing jobep beon op Nazapeft :• John. i. 46. 
May any good (any thing of good) be of (from) 
Na%areth? 

4 This rule extends so far, that when a similar idea is comprehended 
in the sentence, the genitive case is used, though no partitive word is 
expressed; as, 

Nijr hit na \q jecynbe j>ette J>u hi aje. 

It belongs not to thy nature to possess them. 
Here jecynbe is in the genitive case, as if we should say It is not of 
thy nature &c. See Rask's Grammar, p. 100. 
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Sume $apa bocepa:- Liike xx. 39. 

Some of the Scribes. 

ft pa pirpa monna(quisnam sapientum ?) Boet. 37. 2. 

Which of the wise men?* 

6alpa pypta maept (omnium herbarum maxima). 

Mark, iv. 32. 
The greatest of all herbs: 
Naht ypelep- 
No evil) or nought of evil. 

27. Than after the comparative degree is made by 
J?onne, J>aenne, and sometimes J?e. 

Ge pynt pelpan )>onne maneja ppeappan :• Matt. 
x. 31. 

Ye are better than many sparrows. 

When the words J?onne, }>aenne, or J>e,are omitted after 
a comparative, the following word is put in the genitive 
or dative case. The above passage in Luke xii. 7 . is 

Ge pynt betepan manejum ppeappum:- 

Ye are better than many sparrows. 

28. Adjectives denoting plenty, want, likeness, dig* 
nity, wort/fulness, care or desire, knowledge, ignorance, 
also the substantive pana, want, have sometimes a dative 
and sometimes a genitive case after them. 

Fulle beabpa fyana:- Matt, xxiii. 27* 

Full of dead bones. 

8e faaelenb paep pull hal^um gapte:- Luke iv. 1. 

The Saviour was full of the (to the) Holy Ghost. 

Jiu pela pilejena:- Matt. xvi. 9, 10. 

How many baskets ? 

Sumep ftmjep pana:- Boet. 34. 9. 

Want of something. 

Gehca minep )>eopep:(similis mei servi).Numb.xii. 7. 

Like my servant. 

Daep llcan pyp)>e:- (ejusdem dignus). Deut. xix. 19. 

Worthy of the same. 

J?eopJ>myn}>a jeopn:- Boet. p. 151. 

Desirous of honour. 
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Boca gleap:- Boet. p. 151. 

Skilled in books. 

Unpip jobcnnban naman:- Bede582. 18. 

Ignorant of the divine name. 

29. The interrogative, and the word that answers to 
it, must be in the same case. 

fopaej- anhcnyj- yy }>\y *} \>iy opepjepjiit;. j>aey Ea- 

reyep- Matt. xxii. 20. 
Whose likeness is this, and this superscription f 

Gesar's. 

30. The neuter verb has the same case after as before 
it; as, 

Ic eom aejnpt ^ lip:- John xi. 25. 
/ am resurrection and life. 

31. Verbs which signify to name admit a nominative 
case after them ; as, 

Da paej- yum consul. j>xt pe hejietoha hata^S :• Boet. 

2. 1. 
There was a certain consul that we name aheretoha\ 
Se foaelenb. J?e ly genemneb Erupt:- Matt. i. 16. 
The Healer who is named Christ. 

32. Verbs of trying, following, depriving, of want- 
ing* enjoying, visiting, doing, expecting, listening, re* 
calling, accusing, ceasing, asking, pitying* pealban, to 
govern or command, fye.-and sometimes the verb neuter 

, have after them a genitive 6 case. 

s From hepe, an army, and teon> to lead. 

6 In most of these instances there is an ellipsis of some word ; as, 

Gant Jm (jejena) unej jeyenej-. 

Art thou (a companion) of our -company. 

Da Jrcn g jie jynfc (Ja Jung) Eober, 

The things which are (the things) of God. 

Inp he bit (gipe) prcer. 

If he ask (a gift) of a fish. 

6i pealbon (bael) eoji]>an. 

They govern (part) if the earth. 
&c. &c. 

When there is no ellipsis, the verbs mentioned in the rule gene- 
rally govern the accusative case. 
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Erob com f he polbe panbian eopep:* Exod. xx. 20. 

God came that he would try you. 

Ne pilna Jm Jmier nehtptan hupep:- Exod. xx. 17. 

Wish not thou thy ?ieighbotir > s house. 

Gapt bu upep jepepep 7 :- Jos. v. 13. 

<Art thou of our company. 

Da Jnnj \e pynb liobep 7 :- Matt. xvi. 23. 

The things that are God's. 

Ne panba }>u jnnep Erobep:- Deut. vi. 16. 

Tempt not thy God. 

foi pealbon eojiJ?an:- Psalm xliii. 4. Cott. Jul. A. 2 7 . 

They govern the earth. 

Upe jemiltpub:- Mark. ix. 22. 

Pity us. 

Ne bej>uppon laecep )>a J>e hale pynt:- Luke v. 31. 

(Non-egerlt medico illi qui sani sunt.) 

They who are well, need not a physician. 

Ic onbpeb f J>u me bepeapobept Jnnpa bohtpa:- 
Gen. xxxi. 31. 

1 feared that thou wouldst bereave me of thy daugh- 
ters. 

Se pylpa Iiobep picep jeanbibobe:- Mark xv. 43. 

Who himself waited for (of) the kingdom of God. 

Sunu mm. hlypte minpa popba:- Gen. xxvii. 43. 

My son t listen to my words. 

Uip he bit pipcep:- Matt. vii. 10 7 . 

If he ask a fish. 

33. Verbs, of depriving, giving, and restoring , com- 
manding, obeying, serving, reproving, accusing, forbid- 
ding, telling, answeringy believing, thanking, &c. also 
the words pilian or pylijean, tofollotv, &c. with all verbs 
put acquisitively, govern the dative case. 

Do^ pel J?am ]?e eop ypl bo$ :• St. Matth. 

Do well to those that do evil to you. 



1 See Note 6 in preceding page. 
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Dipum mann ic popjire hopp: iElf. Gram. 
To this man I gwe a horse. 

fapaet pp ft \xx me. ane boc ic jipe be:- MM. Gr. 6. 
What givest thou me ? One book <I give thee. 
Unclaenum xartum bebyt. *} hi hyprumiaft him: 

Mark i. 27. 
He commandeth the unclean spirits, and they obey him, 
Ne maej nan J>eop tpam hlapopbum J>eopian:- Luke 

xvi. 13. 
No servant can serve two lords. 
faym }>ancobe:- Luke xvii. 16. 
He thanked him. 

J?inbap anb pae him hyppumiaft :• Mark i. 27. 
Winds and sea obey him. 
FopJ>am bu mmum popbum ne Telypbept:- Luke 

i. 20: 

Because thou believedst not my words. 

34. Active verbs govern the accusative case. 
Dirne mann ic lupige:- iElf. Gram. 6. 
• / love this man. 
Dir bmcj ic gelaehte:- iElf. Gram. 6. 
/ laid hold of this thing. 

35. Verbs of asking, teaching 9 and clothing, govern 
the accusative of the person and thing. 

fayne axobon f bijppell:- Mark iv. 10. 
Him they asked that parable. 
fayp leopninj-cnihtar hme an bijppell ahpobon:- 
His disciples asked him (this) one parable. Mark 
vii. 17. 

36. When two verbs come together, the latter is put 
in the infinitive mood. 

Sappa pceal habban punu:- Gen xviii. 11. 

Sarah shall have a son. 

J?e pillaft jepeon:- Matt. xii. 38. 

We wish to see, or we would see. 

Ic polbe acrran:- Boet. 84. 33. 

/ would ask. 
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Ic ne maeg cuman:- Luke xiv. 20. 
/ cannot come. 

37. The infinitive mood will have an accusative case 
before it. 

Spa je jepeoft me habban :• Luke xxiv. 39. 
As ye see me have. 

Da recgaft hyne libban:- Luke xxiv. 23. 
TV ho say that he lives. 



PREPOSITIONS. 

38. Prepositions govern the dative or accusative case 8 . 

39. Prepositions are sometimes separated from the 
words which they govern : they are then emphatically 
placed before the verb in the sentence ; as, 

Daet Jm p/GR nane mypfe ON naepbept :• (Instead 

of J>aepon.) 
That thou hadst not any mirth therein. 
Se angel fcYRG FRACP gepat :• Luke 1 . 38. (In- 

stead of ppam hype). 
The angel departed from her. 
Opep ealle J>a pcipe DG he ON pcpipe :• (Instead 

of on ]>e). 
Over all the diocese in which he hears confessions. 
Da enjlap pupbon apenbe op ]?am paejepan hipe DG 

hi ON gepceapene paepon :• iElf. Horn. (In*- 

stead of on J>e). 
The angels were changed from that beautiful form in 

which they were created. 
Gob pophte fa J>one man mib hip hanbum. *j folCD 

ON ableop paple :• MM. Horn. (Instead of on 

him). 
God then made the man with his hands, and into him 

foeathed a soul. 



8 For a list of the Prepositions and the cases governed by them, 
see Etyrnology, 111 and 112. 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 

40. Conjunctions join 9 like cases, moods and tenses ,0 ; 
as, 

Irefceop Hob heopenan aht> eopJ>an:- Gen. i. I. 

God created heaven and earth. 

Da polbe Hob jepylan. *j jeinnian Jxme lype :• iElf. 

Horn. 
Then would God fill up and repair the defect. 

41. Some Conjunctions expressing doubt, or contin- 
gency, as )>eah, though, ppilce, as if, J>aet, that, hpaefep, 
whether, jip, if, yam, whether, &c. are said to require 
the subjunctive mood ; as, 

I5paet ppemaft aenejum menn J?eah he ealne mibban- 

eapb jeptp^ne. j^p he h^p paple poppypb J>o- 

la$ :• Matt. xvii. 26. 
What shall (it) profit any man, though he gain all 

the world, if he suffer (the) destruction of his soul. 
Jipaet bo ic. bast ic ece lip aje :• 
What shall I do, that I may obtain eternal life ? 
Spylce he anpealb haepbe :• Matt. vii. 29. 
As if he had authority. 
Laetaft f pe jepeon hpaeSep foehap cume :• Mark 

xv. 36. ' 

Wait that we may see whether JElias come. 
8am hio pie pynpum. pam hio pe unpynpum :• Boet. 

136. 21. 

Whether she (fortune) be kind, or unkind. . 

42. It often happens that these and other conjunc- 
tions have a verb following them in the indicative mood. 

fopaejjep lp ej>pe to pecjenne:- Mark. ii. 9. 
Whether is easier to say. 

9 For a list &c. of Conjunctions, see Etymology , 1 14. p. 1 93. 
* l0 Some affirm that conjunctions join only sentences, and that they 
always suppose an ellipsis. Thus in the examples above, the full sen- 
tences will De 

Gcrceop Goo heopenan. anb jerceop Gob eopj^an. 

Ba jolbe Gob jepyltan J>onc lype. *j )a polbe Gobgouuiiaa J>one 
lype. 
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Erip pe fecxafi:- Matt, xxi, 25. 
If we say, or shall say. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

43. Interjections have a nominative or an accusative 
case after them ; as, 

La pjxeonb:- Matt. xxii. 12. 

O friend! 

La Jm liccetepe :• Matt. vii. 5. or Gala hcetepe :• 

Luke. vi. 42. 
O thou hypocrite ! or O hypocrite! 
Gop.me:- Ps. cxix. 5. 
Ah m& ! 

fa me :• Bede 634. 28. 
Alas me! 

Pel la J?u eca j-ceppenb:- Boet. p. 154. 
O thou eternal Creator ! 



PART IV. 

PROSODY. 



1 . Prosody l teaches the sound and quantity of syl- 
lables, and the measures of verse 9 in the different kinds 
of poetical composition. 

2. For the convenience of giving a complete view of 
what has been written on Anglo-Saxon versification, I 
. * 

1 Prosody (ppovtoSta), from *po$ to, and wtt} a song, treats not only of 
the accent and proper pronunciation of single words, but of whatever 
relates to their harmonious collocation in a sentence of poetry. 

3 We apply the term verse, or turn, to a certain denomination of po- 
etical measure, at the close of which, we turn to the beginning of an- 
other. It is denominated verse, from versus (a turning), in contradi- 
stinction to what the Saxons termed j:on]>-juht-rpnaBce, right forth or 
forward speech, or what wfc now call prose, (oratio prosa i. e. prorsa,) 
prorsus being formerly used for rectus,— a. composition flowing right 
onward, without regular verse, turn, or interruption. See Ingram's In- 
augural Lecture on the Utility of Anglo-Saxon Literature, p. 48, 
note c . Grant's English Grammar, p. 382. 

P 
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have divided Prosody into three parts : I. The probable 
Origin of Anglo-Saxon Poetry.*-— II. Observations on the 
peculiar Manner in which the Anglo-Saxons modelled 
their Verse, and the Characteristics of its Diction. — 
III. The Division of their Poetry and their different Spe- 
cies of Verse. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE PROBABLE ORIGIN OF ANGLO-SAXON. TOETRY. 

3. Few topics of human research are more curious 
than the history of poetry, from its rude beginning, to 
that degree of excellence to which it has long beqn raised 
by our ingenious countrymen. 

In no country can the progress of poetical genius be 
more satisfactorily traced than in our own. At the com- 
mencement of the Anglo-Saxon power, their poetry was 
in its rudest state : indeed, it could scarcely have been 
less cultivated, to have been at all discernible. But to- 
wards the close of the Anglo-Saxon aera, it began to lay 
aside its humble dress and coarser features, and to as- 
sume the style, the measures, and the subjects, which, 
in a future age, were so happily displayed as to deserve 
the notice of the latest posterity. 

4. It is probable that the Anglo-Saxon poetry arose 
from the desire of the people to greet their chieftains, — 
When a favourite chief or hero had been victorious, he 
was doubtless received, on his return, by the clamorous 
rejoicings of his people — One called him, brave ; an- 
other, ./force ; and another, iwesistibie. He was pleased 
with these praises ; and some one at his feast, anxious to 
engage his favours, repeated the various epithets with 
which he had been greeted. 

Edmund, 

the brave chief, 

fierce" in war ! • 

irresistible in battle ! 

slaughtered his enemies. 

at 

This is the substance of an Anglo-Saxon poem. 
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5. When these praises were found to interest the va- 
nity of the chiefs, and to excite their liberality, more 
labour would be bestowed in the construction of such 
effusions. Music being joined to poetry, and men find- 
ing it beneficial to sing or recite a chieftain's praise, we 
may imagine that, to secure to themselves the profit of 
their profession, they would exert some little ingenuity 
to make difficulties which would raise their style above 
the vulgar phrase. — The easiest mode of making a pecu- 
liar style, was forcing the words out of their natural ar- 
rangement by a wilful inversion. 

When the Bards saw what effect their laboured praises 
had upon their chiefs, the compliment would be more 
highly seasoned; and then their inversions would be 
raised into occasional metaphors : — the hero wo ujd be 
. called the eagle of battle, the lord of shields, the giver of 
bracelets, the helmet of the people; and the lady would be 
saluted as a beautiful elf. 

As society advanced in its attainments, the transition, 
the alliteration, and other ornaments, might be added, 
either as new beauties, or as new difficulties. 

6. When the style of the nation had been improved 
into an easy and accurate prose, the ancient style may 
have been preserved by the bards, from interest and de- 
sign, and by the people from habit and veneration. Thus 
humbly, it is conceived, the Anglo-Saxon poetry arose,-*- 
at first the exclamations of a rude people greeting their 
chieftains, and soon repeated by some men from the pro- 
fit derived from it. When, from the improvement of 
the manners and state of the people, a more culti- 
vated style, or what we call prose, became general, be- 
cause better fitted for the use of life, — then the old rude 
style was discontinued. The bards, however, retained 
and appropriated this, because more instrumental to their 
professional advantages. To enjoy these more exclu- 
sively, to secure their monopoly of credit and gifts, they . 
added more difficulties to the style they adopted, to make 
it more remote from vulgar attainment ; till, at length, 
their poetical style became for ever separated from prose. 

p2 
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In thus considering our ancient poetry, as an artificial 
and mechanical thing, cultivated by men chiefly as a 
trade, we must not be considered as confounding it with 
those delightful beauties which we call poetry. These 
have arisen from a different source ; probably more from 
the Norman than the Saxon muse, and are of much later 
date. They are the creations of subsequent genius : they 
have sprung up, not in its dark and ancient days, but in 
a succession of better times, during the many ages which 
followed, in which the general intellect of society being 
continually improving, taste and imagination also im- 
proved. The English fancy was cultivated with assiduous 
labour for many centuries before Chaucer arose, or could 
have arisen. True poetry is the offspring of a cultivated 
mind. Art cannot produce it without nature ; but nei- 
ther can nature make it, where art is wholly unknown. 
Hence, all that we owe to our Anglo-Saxon ancestors in 
poetry is, that, by accident or design, they perpetuated 
a style of composition different from the common lan- 
guage of the country, which gradually became appro- 
priated to fancy and music. In happier times, genius, 
using it as the vehicle of its effusions, improved it by 
slow degrees, and enriched it with ever succeeding beau- 
ties ; till that rich stock of poetry has been created, which 
is the pride of our literature and country 3 . 

CHAPTER II. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE PECULIAR MANNER IN WHICH 
THE ANGLO-SAXONS MODELLED THEIR VERSE, AND 
THE CHARACTERISTICS OF ITS DICTION. 

7. A very different method of punctuation is ob- 
servable in the prosaic and poetical manuscripts of the 
Saxons. A single point or dot, answerfng to our comma, 

3 See Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, 8vo. book ix. ch. I. 
vol. iii. p: 312, where much additional information may be obtained. 
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semicolon, and colon, is very sparingly used in prose :-— 
but in poetry it occurs repeatedly, at short intervals, 
where it cannot be required to divide a sentence into sub- 
ordinate clauses ; and, therefore, it is evidently used to 
denote the termination of the poetic line. This rhyth- 
mical punctuation is indispensable in Saxon poetry, 
which, being written in continuous lines, it would other- 
wise be difficult to distinguish from prose. It may also be 
observed, that in poetry the Saxons never began a sen- 
tence in the middle of a line. 

8. The Anglo-Saxon versification does not depend 
upon a fixed 1 and determinate number of syllables, nor 
on that marked attention to their quantity which Hickes a 
supposed to have constituted the distinction between 



1 See Ellis's Preface to Specimens of early English Poets. 

9 Hickes, indisputably one of the most learned of those who can be 
said to have examined with a critical eye our Saxon literature, appears 
perhaps nowhere to so little advantage, as in the pages which he has 
dedicated to Anglo-Saxon poetry. Influenced by the desire of reducing 
every thing to some classical standard, — a prejudice not uncommon in 
the age in which he wrote, — be endeavours, with greater zeal than 
success, to show that the writers whom he was recommending to the 
world, observed the legitimate rules of Latin prosody, and measured 
their feet by syllabic quantity. In making so large demands upon the 
credulity of his readers, he was, though unconsciously, laying the foun- 
dation of future scepticism. A later author (Mr. Tyrwhitt), justly ce- 
lebrated for the success of his critical researches on many subjects 
connected both with early English and with classical literature, but 
whose acquaintance with Anglo-Saxon poetry appears to have been de- 
rived principally, if not entirely, from the Thesaurus of the illustrious 
scholar above alluded to, was the first person who ventured openly 
to dissent from his authority. Startled by the extravagance of 
Dr. Hickes's opinions On this subject, and unconvinced by the argu- 
ments adduced in their support, he advances into the opposite ex- 
treme ; declares he can discover in the productions of our Saxon 
bards no traces whatever either of a regular metrical system, or even 
of that alliteration which had hitherto been regarded as their invaria- 
ble characteristic ; and finally professes himself unable to perceive " any 
difference between the poetry and the prose of that people, further than 
the employment of a more inflated diction and inverted construction 
of sentence, in that to which the former title was usually affixed." 

It cannot, I trust, be considered as disrespectful to the memory of 
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verse and prose. Like the Icelandic and other ancient 
Gothic nations, it has a peculiar construction. Its cha- 
racteristic feature depends upon alliteration and the con- 
tinual use of a certain definite rhythm, with some pe- 
culiarities of diction. 

Alliteration, beinggenerally discoverable in Anglo-Sax- 
on poetry 8 , will claim the first attention. The rhythm, 

that accomplished and candid philologist, to suggest that a more care- 
ful and patient examination of the question would probably have in- 
duced him to withdraw these unqualified (and I cannot but think in- 
considerate) assertions. It appears that our Anglo-Saxon ancestors 
admired, and in some measure followed, the northern Scalds in form- 
ing the structure of their verse by a periodical repetition of similar 
letters, or by alliteration $ — something like the folio wingLatin couplet : 
Chri/?us caput no/hum 
Coronet te bonis. 
This may appear a laborious way of trifling y but we ought not to be 
too hasty in condemning, as every language has its own peculiar laws 
of harmony. Perhaps it will not be difficult to find the difference be- 
tween the metre of the ancient classics and that of the Goths, in the 
different genius of their respective languages. The Greek and Latin 
tongues chiefly consisted of polysyllables, of words ending with 
vowels, and not overburdened with consonants : therefore to produce 
harmony, their poets could not but make their metre to consist in 
.quantity, or the artful disposal of the long and short syllables (see 
^Note H ) : but the Teutonic Languages, being chiefly composed of 
monosyllables, could scarcely have any such thing as quantity. As the 
Northern tongues abounded in harsh consonants, the first efforts of a 
Gothic poei to reduce his language to harmony, must have been by 
placing.these consonants at such a distance from each other, so inter- 
mixing them with vowels, and so artfully interweaving, repeating, and 
dividing these several sounds, as from their structure to produce 
a sort of rhythmical harmony. — See the communications of the 
p,ev. J. J. Conybeare in p. 258, vol.xvii. of the Arcfueologia for 1814 j 
and Mallet's Northern Antiquities, by Bishop-Percy, in vol. i. p. .336, 
for these as well as other important remarks on Anglo-Saxon metre. 
, 3 There are very few instances where alliteration cannot be traced $ 
but where it cannot, we may fairly conjecture that its absence is owing 
either to the carelessness of the writer, or, which is yet more proba- 
ble, to the licence frequently assumed by the transcribers of the middle 
ages, of substituting for the original text such expressions as appeared 
to themselves more poetical or more intelligible. See papers by the 
Rev. J. J. Conybeare in the Archceologia, vol. xvii. p. 268. 
. The systematic use of alliteration is a practice entirely of Northern 
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and other peculiarities, will be afterwards explained in 
their proper order. 

OF ALLITERATION. 

9. Alliteration, or the beginning of several syllables, 
in the same or corresponding verse, with the same let- 
ter, has been generally considered as one very particular 
and distinguishing feature of Anglo-Saxon poetry. 

Our ancestors do not appear to have been anxious to 
construct their alliterative systems with the intricacy, or 
variety, said to be discoverable in those of the Northern 
Scalds 4 . The Anglo-Saxons were more partial to the 
recurrence of. consonants than vowels, and were usually 



origin ; but, as it was used by the Welch, some think it was borrowed 
from them. The instances of its occurrence, collected by Hickes from 
writers of classical antiquity, show by their scantiness that it never 
could have formed any part of the systematic prosody, either of the 
Greeks or Latins. Whether it is to be found in any other country I 
am ignorant. If the Normans brought it with them into France, they 
lost it at a very early period, together with their original language. 
In this country, though generally superseded by the use of rime, it 
continued occasionally to show itself, even sometimes in company with 
that intruder, at least, till the period of the revival of letters. Ibid. 

4 The Scalds, Scaldi, or Runce, were men of the same profession 
among the Danes and the other Northern kingdoms, as the BritishBards. 
These Runse were called by the significant name of Scald, which im- 
plies " a smoother or polisher of language :" vide Torfzi Prcefat. ad 
Orcadet ; where it is said, " Skalld a depilando dici videntur, quod 
rudem orationem tanquam evulsis pilis perpoliunt" See Mallet's Nor- 
thern Antiquities by Bishop Percy, vol. ii. p. 283. 

The Scalds were the professed historians and genealogists of their 
several countries ; always attending on their kings, in peace and war, 
and ready to celebrate every remarkable occurrence in verse. This 
was their office ; which was so considerable in the state, and so ac- 
ceptable to the monarchs themselves, that those poets were always 
the chief courtiers and counsellors, as being, perhaps, the only men 
of letters. From their compositions most of the Danish history is de- 
rived for several centuries (see Saxo's Preface to his Danish History). 
They are still in great credit with the modern Icelanders, who are 
justly reputed the chief preservers of the Northern antiquities. See 
Bishop Nicholson's Historical Library,p.51 m ; and Shelton's View of 
Hickes' s Thesaurus, &c, 2nd edition, p. 6*3, 
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studious to throw the alliteration 5 on the emphatic syl- 
lables. They seldom extended this alliteration beyond 
the distich. Here is a short example 6 : 
De pey bolb %eby\b. For thee was a house built 
Gji ]?u lAopen pepe. Ere thou wert bom. 
De pep moXo wwynt. For thee was a mould shapen 
Gn bu op mdben come. Erethouof (thy) mother earnest. 
~ M.S. Bodl. 343. 

In the first line the alliterative words bolb and jeAyte 
have each an italic b, which letter denotes the allitera- 
tion *, and corresponds with lAopen in the second line. 



5 More particular rules for Alliteration will be found in Note 7 . 

6 See Arc'rueologia, vol. xvii. p. 267 and 174. 

7 Rask, in his Anglo-Saxon Grammar, p. 108, gives more specific 
rules for alliteration : but perhaps they are more applicable to the 
alliteration of the Northern Scalds (see Olai Wortnii Literatura Da» 
nica, p. 1 76,) than to the Anglo-Saxon. Mr. Rask says, " The Saxon 
alliteration is thus constructed : in two adjacent and connected lines 
of verse there must be three words, which begin with one and the 
same letter, so that the third or last alliterative word stands the first 
word in the second line, and the two first words are both introduced 
in the first line. The. initial letters in these three words are called 
alliterative. The most important alliterative letter is found in the 
word placed in the second line : this letter is therefore called the 
chief letter, according to which the two other letters in the first line, 
that are called assistant letters, must be arranged. For example, in 
the Scal_da, 2, 17: 

J7a i0»r aeptcp tciree There was after meal-time 

Wop up-a-hapen A whoop set up. 

Here the three words tear, wirce, and toop contain the alliterative 
letters : of these the p in pop is the chief letter, and the two others are 
assistants. If the chief letter be a vowel, the assistants must be vowels, 
but yet they need not be the same. For example, Scaj da, 1,118: 
\ Eotenar anb y\j e Giants and elves 

A no oncear * And spectres. 
Here o in oncear is the chief letter, and eo and y are the assistants — 
all three quite different. 

" Relative to this alliteration we must also remark the folio wing par- 
ticulars. The alliterative letters must always be found in words which 
have an emphasis on the syllable which begins with them ; but an 
unemphatic derivative syllable (£c, be, a) may stand first in the same 
word without interrupting the alliteration. There is a rule also, that 
in the same two congruent lines there must not be more than three 
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In the next couplet the letter m in a similar manner, . 
constitutes the alliterative harmony. These letters are 
here printed in italic characters to make the alliteration 
more apparent. Thia plan will be generally adopted in 
subsequent Anglo-Saxon quotations. 



words which begin in this manner : but an unemphatkr syllable pre- 
fixed is not considered as presenting any obstacle ; nor does the chief 
letter necessarily stand the very first in the second line. It is frequently 
preceded by one or more particles 3 not such, however, as have an 
emphasis in reading. These prefixes constitute what may be deno- 
minated a metrical complement In short verses, only one assistant 
letter is occasionally found ; especially if the chief be a compound 1 
as, sc, st, sw : then the assistant also ought to be a compound, which 
would be productive of a harsh sound, and would be difficult to effect 
in three words so. contiguous to each other. As an instance of all 
this, I will quote a stanza of the Sealda, 1, 108 : 
(In) Cdmer cynne The eternal Lord 

(pone) cpealra gepjiaec Avenged on the race' 

Ece fcpiheen, Of Cain, the crime 

(paer J>c he) Abe\ r1o£ : OfAbeVs murder : 

(Nc je)/eah he Jwnc/aeh^e, He derived no satisfaction from 
(Ac he* nine) faoji r:onpnaec The murder : for the 
Metob yojx }y mane Creator drove him 

Mancynne jnam. . From the human race. 

" In the two first lines there are three letters of alliteration : namely, c 
in Canter, cynne, and cpealm. pone is here the metrical complement. 
In the two next we find but two alliterative letters 5 which are the 
vowels e and a, in ece and Abel : here Jkej J>e he, are the metrical 
complement. In the second half verse there is first/, the alliterative 
letter in the words jepeah, jsehfte : for jo, in jej:eah, is a derivative 
syllable and unaccented : neither is any injury done because jronpnaec 
also begins with jr, as this syllable pop is also entirely unaccented : 
the words ac, he, hine, make up the metrical complement. In the 
two last lines all is regular. The two lines which are united by alli- 
teration do not require to be connected in meaning as is customary 
in Icelandic 3 still it seldom or never happens, as in Latin and Greek 
verse, that a sentence may conclude, and a new one begin in the 
middle of a line, probably because the lines in Anglo-Saxon are so 
short. From this circumstance, that lines constituting the alliteration 
are often distinct in meaning, it follows further that Anglo-Saxon 
poems, like the Icelandic, are seldom divided into regular stanzas, 
with six or eight lines in each 5 but although this arrangement is found 
occasionally,— for example, in the just quoted eight-lined verse, which 
is also followed by another regular one of eight lines, — this aeems to 
have been the effect of chance $ for the common verse is not divided 
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OF EMPHASIS. 

10. Rhythm is formed by a periodical syllabic empha- 
sis — it will, therefore, be necessary to show what is meant 



into stanzas. For example, in a fragment of a metrical translation of 
the Book of Judith : 

At this rejoiced the lank 

Wolf in the wood, 

And the wan raven, 

The fowl greedy of slaughter, 

Both from the West 

That the sons of men for them 

Should have thought to prepare 

Their Jill on corpses. 

Turner's Ang.-Sax. Hist. 
vol. Hi. p. 354. 

" The first line does not belong to the second, but to the foregoing: 
the second and third belong to the fourth and .fifth : in the same way 
the sixth and seventh agree together. No regular stanzas are here 
formed. This makes it frequently .more difficult to unravel Anglo- 
Saxon poetry than the Icelandic, in which, by the mechanical con- 
struction and connexion of the verses, the progress and design of the 
sentence can be so easily, concluded. Another remarkable example 
of this, is the conclusion of Menologium Saxonicum, which Olafsen 
has quoted in his Prize Essay on Ancient Northern' Poetry, p. 220. 
It runs thus : . 



1 . J?aer re hlanca jepeah 

JFulp in tcalbe 
3. (A no re) wanna hpepn 

Wcel-gippe pu gel 
5. JPertan begen, 

pat him ]?a tfcobguman 
' 7. pohton tilian 

Fylle on pejiim. 
See Thwaites's Heptateuch. 
Judith, p. 24. 



1. (Deotob ana pat. 

(fcpyoep reo) japul sceal. 
3. Sy%%an hpedpp&n. 

(Anb) falle* &a gartar 
5. (De) popgdbe hpeoppaV. 

(iEptep) dea$ daeje. 
7. Domep blbafc. 

(On) yabepfaefcme. 
.9. (lr reo)/op% gerceapt. 

JDigol anb dypoe 
1 1 . Dpi h tea ana pat. 

JVepjenbe paeben. 
13. Nxm ept cyme%. 

flibep unbepApopar. 
15. (De f) heji fop rofc. * 

Mann urn recgc. 



The Creator alone knows 

Whither the soul 

Shall afterwards roam, 

And all the spirits 

That depart in God. 

After their death-day 

They will abide their judgement 

In their father 9 s bosom. 

Their future condition 

Is hidden and secret. 

God alone knows it, 

The preserving father ! 

None again return 

Hither to our houses, 

That any truth 

May reveal to man, 



17. (fcpylc ry) meotober gerceapt About the nature of the Creator, 

Si^e polca gereta. Or the people's habitations of glory 

1 9 . (Dasp he) $ylpa punaS. Which he himself inhabits. 

See Hickes's rfo».,vol.i. p.208. Turner's Ang.-Sax.Hist, volaii. p.3/3. 
" Here it is the 9th and 10th, the 1 1th and 12th, the 13 th and 14th, 
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by this emphasis, before rhythm and other peculiarities 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry can be properly explained. 
Emphasis is a perceptible stress of the voice laid upon 



also the 15th and 16th, which agree according to the meaning ; bat 
the 10th and 11th, the 12th and 13th, &c. which are connected by 
the letters of alliteration .' % 

" Mr. Turner, in his History of the Anglo-Saxons, had no idea of 
alliteration as a distinguishing feature of Anglo-Saxon poetry, which 
he considers still undiscovered, of impossible to discover : thus he 
did not observe the alliteration in the Latin poems which he quotes, 
notwithstanding it is, in many places, very evident and regular. For 
example, 

4thelmum nam altissimttm 
Cano atque clarissunam ; 
&ummum satorem so\ia 
Sedet qui per aethrafoz, &c." 
Mr. Rask is here mistaken ; for on these verses Mr. Turner remarks, 
"This singular versification seems to be a peculiar all iteration. " 
Book ix., ch. v., p. 409, in 8vo. The alliteration then was observed 
by Mr. Turner ; but because it was not perfectly regular and like the \k \ 
Anglo-Saxon, with that genuine candour which always accompanies true 
learning, he only says that it seems, &c. 

Wanley long ago observed the similarity of jElfric's Latin poetry 
to the Anglo-Saxon metre. (Wanley, p. 189.) The Rev. J. J. Cony- 
beare, in the Archteblogia, vol. xvii. p. 262, before quoting the words 
from Wanley, says, " This appears to be an attempt at rime, al- 
though the alliteration is, for the most part, preserved." 
Olim haec transtuli. Juva me miserum. 
Sicuti valui. itferitis modicum. 

Sed modo precibus. Caream quo wavis. 
Constrictus plenius. Mihimet nocuis. 
O iWartine Sancte. Castusque t?ivam. 
Aferitis prseclare. Nactus jam reniam. Wanley, p. 189. 

Mr. Rask states further, that "alliteration is also combined with the 
ancient Latin verse. For example, with Adonic verse in the following : 

Te homo laudet. Non modo parva. 

Alme creator. Pars quia mundi est. 

Pectore mente. Sed tibi sancte. 

Pacis amore. Solus imago, &c. 

" The alliteration is here evident, which proves that this was required 
in all poetry ; without which it would have lost its wonted peculiar 
sound for the Anglo-Saxons. One kind of alliteration which is found 
in these Latin poems, is worthy of remark. It does not make two 
lines correspond in sound, but gives to each line two or three allitera- 
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a syllable, or word, and it is therefore properly divided 
into syllabic emphasis, generally, but improperly, termed 
accent 9 and verbal or sentential emphasis, commonly 
denominated merely emphasis 9 . 

On the present occasion it will only be necessary to 
show what is meant by syllabic emphasis, which, in Saxon 
and in all the modern languages of Gothic origin, holds 
the place of the Roman and Greek quantity. This em- 
phasis is the superior energy with which at least, one syl- 
lable of a word is enunciated I0 , as, the first in gobnyjye, 
goodness, and the last in betpyx, betwixt. 

■ ■ 7 — — _— — — — — — — — — — — ————— -^— ^— — — — — —— — 

tive letters without a chief one. For example, in the Epistles of 
Boniface. 

iVitharde wunc nigerrima. . 

Imi cosmi contagia. 

Temne feuste Tartarea. 

Haec contra hxmc supplicia, &c. 
Thus, however, is seldom accurately attended to in the pieces in which 
it occurs." See Rask's Grammar, p. 109 — 114. 

* Accent, from ad (to) and cantum (a song), ought not to be used 
to denote the syllabic emphasis, or the particular stress which is laid 
upon a syllable "in pronunciation j but to signify the tones of a dialect, 
as the Parisian or provincial accent. The acute accent points out 
ah elevation of the voice, or a rising inflection $ 'and the grave accent 
a depression, or a falling inflection. The accent most frequently used 
by the Saxons is said to have been the acute, which was to distinguish 
words of a doubtful meaning, as gob, good ; and man, evil ; to distin- 
guish them from God and man. See some observations on accent in 
Rask's Grammar, p. 2 and 3. sect. 3. 

9 See Grant's English Grammar, p. 256. This is a valuable work, 
and deserves the particular attention of those who have a desire to un- 
derstand the grammatical construction of the English language. 

10 Though the true pronunciation of a language like the Saxon, 
which is extant only in writing, can scarcely be discovered, some 
learned men from the analogy of other languages, have endeavoured 
to give rules for emphasis. Those words which the present English 
have taken directly from their Saxon ancestors, very probably had the 
same syllabic emphasis that we now give them. It has also been as- 
serted by Mr. Rask (see Grammar, p. 3. and 118) that in Saxon the 
emphasis was undoubtedly on the first or chief syllable of the root in 
every word, and therefore the prefixed particles gc- $ a- $ be-, &c. 
never have the emphasis. Compound words which consist of two 
substantives have the emphasis on the former. In compounds of two 
essential significant words the emphasis commonly falls on the former. 
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OF RHYTHM. 

1 1 . Several emphatic syllables cannot be conveniently 
enunciated in succession ; there must be a syllable or 
two remiss or feeble after an emphasis. It appears, 
therefore, that in language emphasis and remission oc- 
cur at certain intervals. On these depends rhythm, the 
vital principle both of speech and song ". 

Any action or motion regularly repeated produces 
rhythm. When smiths are hammering with their sledges 
a certain regular return in their strokes produces 
rhythm l2 . Even in walking there is rhythm. The feet 

11 See Grant's English Grammar, p. 358, where the subject is more 
fully treated. 

iz .« *p v Qp,os ymrai jj&Y xou ev crvWa&ai$,ywEta.i Bs xai ytupxt crvk- 
\afyf, xxt yap ey tat xporw, x.r.A. Rhythm exists both in and with- 
out syllables $ for it may be perceived in mere pulsation or striking. 
It is thus when we see smiths hammering with their sledges, we hear at 
the same time in their strokes a certain rhythm." Longini Frag. Hi. 
p. 1 62. and Harris's Philological Inquiries, part ii. chap. ii. p. 68. 

Muratori in his Dissertation oh Italian Poetry, has, I think, satisfac- 
torily proved, (see Antiquitates Italke Medii Mm, vol. iii. p. 664,) that 
there was a rude vulgar poetry among the ancients, which did not 
observe the laws of metre, but merely followed rhythm. Of this sort 
were the Fescennine and Saturnalian verses, which the regular poets 
spoke of with contempt, because void of all art and measure. His 
opinion, that this rhythmical poetry was the first poetry that appeared 
in Greece, and was abandoned by the men of genius, when the regular 
modes of metre were introduced, but still survived among the vulgar, 
appears to me to be very consistent with the few facts that remain on 
this subject. It has also been observed (see Grant's English Grammar), 
that a part of ancient classical poetry, particularly some of the cho- 
ruses, the arrangement of which upon metrical principles has so much 
puzzled and divided our most distinguished metricians, was con- 
structed with rather more regard to rhythm, or cadence, than to quan- 
tity. It has, indeed, been supposed by some, that metre is always 
subordinate to rhythm. " Rhythmus, Hephcestione teste, metro poten- 
tior." (Bentley, de Metris Terrentianis.) 

The rhythm of the classics meant, I believe, such a collocation of 
words as produced a sort of melody. The diction of Ossian, and Mil- 
torts Paradise Lost, are instances of modern rhythm without rime. 
So our Saxon ancestors frequently used a rhythm or a melodious collo- 
cation of words without rime. Indeed in all the ancient metres there 
is rhythm, because their great object was to suit musical melody. 
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come in contact with the ground at regular intervals. 1 
This will illustrate rhythm, as applied to language. When 1 
one foot n strikes the earth, a short time intervenes be- I 
fore the stroke is repeated with the other. Each step | 
may be called emphasis, and the time intervening be- 
tween the steps may be termed remission. Hence rhythm 
may be defined periodical emphasis and remission. * 

The Anglo-Saxons regulated their verse according to 
rhythm M . It is probable however, that in that uncul- 

Metre is therefore rhythm produced by a peculiar and definite ar- 
rangement of syllables, according to their length. 

Every collocation of words which produced on the ear a melodious 
effect, was a species of the ancient rhythm. Cicero labours much in 
his Orator to teach the Romans to place their words in this manner. 
His great anxiety to have the periods end with a verb of melodious 
cadence, had this object : hence he alters the sentence of Gracchus, 
" Probos improbare qui improbos probet," into " Qui improbos probet, 
probos improbare;** because probos improbare produced a rhythmical 
effect. (See his Orator.) Cicero was perhaps too minute on this sub- 
ject. It is however certain, that, temperately used, this attention to 
rhythm gives to style a beauty of which modern authors are too neg- 
ligent. Good sense or knowledge may as well be given with every 
additional charm, as without any. Turner in Archaologia, vol.xii. p. J 98. 

13 Certain numbers of syllables are named feet by the Greeks and 
Romans, " because by their aid the voice steps along through the 
verse in a measured pace." Grant's English Grammar, p. 381. 

14 The Greeks and Romans- regulated their verse by the length of 
syllables. A definite number of long and short syllables made a foot, 
and a verse consisted of a Gertain number of these feet. But the Anglo- 
Saxons modelled their verse by rhythm or metrical cadence. See 
p. 2 14. conclusion of note 2. 

In defining rhythm, Bede says, " It is a modulated composition of 
words, not according to the laws of metre, but adapted in the number 
of its syllables to the judgment of the ear, as in the verses of our vulgar 
(or native) poets/* 

Metre is an artificial rule with modulation ; rhythm is the modula- 
tion without the rule. For the most part you find, by a sort of chance, 
some rule in rhythm ; yet this is not from an artificial government of 
the syllables, but because the sound and modulation lead to it. The 
vulgar poets effect this rustically ; the skilful attain it by their skill : as, 
Rex eterne ! Domine ! 
Rerum Creator omnium ! 

Qui eras ante secula ! Turner's Anglo-Saxon History, 8vo. 
vol. Hi. p. 301 and 302. 
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tivated age they were not very fastidious as to the precise 
observation of the rhythmical canons. They were satis- 
fied if the violations of them were not such as grossly to 
offend in singing or repetition. 

The rhythm will easily be perceived by every one who 
reads the following lines : 

pohton 4 nlian t Should have thought to prepare 

Fylle on t paejum y Their fill on corpses 

Upij / pej?ejia t Hoary in his feathers 

8alopij / paba, The willowed kite. Judith, p. 24. 

J7opbum / hepijen / With words should praise. 

Mobum / lupien / With minds should love. 

Heapob / ealpa / High head 

Heah f gepceapta / Of all creatures. 

Fpea / ^31miht;i3 i Almighty God. Caed. p, 1. 

12. Rhythm is also observed in the following speci- 
men l5 taken from Wanley's Catalogue of Anglo-Saxon 
Manuscripts, p. 28 1 . It is written in lines alternately 
Anglo-Saxon, and Latin, and runs thus : 

Hapa¥> up a/ypeb. Hath us given leave. . 

Zaicip Auctop. The Author oflife 9 

paet pe raotun hep. That we might here 

.A/epuepi. Deserve, 

Gob baebum be^ietan. By good deeds, to get 

Gaubia in coelo. Joys in heaven ; 

paet pe motum. That we might 

J/axima pejna The greatest kingdoms 

jSfccan *J je^ictan. Seek, and sit in 

i&ebibup altip. The high seats; 

Z/ipjan m /ippe. To live in the mansion 

JLfUCiy et pacip. Of light and peace; 



15 This specimen forms the termination of a highly paraphrastic 

translation of the Phoenix of Lactantius, arranged according to the 

.method of the Rev. J. J. Conybeare, M.A. late Professor of Poetry in 

the University of Oxford, and inserted in the Archaologia. See Ar- 

ch&ologia, vol. xvii. for 1814. p. 257 — 274. 
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A%an rapbinja To gain pure 

Alma laetitiae. Habitations of joy ; 

JSjiucan ilaeb-baja. To obtain daily fruit 

Ulanbem et mittem. Pleasant and ripe, 
Hereon tfijofia ppean. To see the Lord of glory 
Sine pine. , Without end ; 

Snb him lop pinjan. And to him praise to sing 
Xaube pepenni With eternal praise, 

Gabje mib Gnjlum. Happy amidst the Angels. 
-Alleluia. Hallelujah. 

It will be immediately perceived, that such of these 
Latin verses, as are at all consonant to the rules of pro- 
sody lfl belong either to the Trochaic or Dactylic species, 



10 Rask's system, though formed upon the same principle, differs 
in some particulars : he says, the length of lines in verse is not here 
so accurately defined, as in Latin by means of feet 5 the only thing 
which in Anglo-Saxon has any influence over metre, seems, as in Ice- 
landic, to be the long or emphatic syllables, which are emphatical in 
the context ; each of these is readily accompanied by one or two short 
syllables, and sometimes more, if. the natural cadence of the words in 
reading admits of their being pronounced short. These long and short 
syllables do not appear to be arranged according to any rules, except 
those which are dictated by the ear and cadence of the verse j but two 
or more accented syllables seldom occur alone, without being accom- 
panied by some short ones, (see chap. iii. note 18.) The metrical 
complement is not to be reckoned with the proper measure of verse 
in Saxon, any more than in Icelandic. It is regarded merely as a 
species of prelude or overture, which is gone over as hastily as possible. 
In this reckoning, that which stands before the first assistant letter 
in the first line is to be regarded as the metrical complement. This 
holds good at least respecting the construction of the species of verse 
of which we have hitherto seen examples, and which seems to be the 
only one which is given in Anglo-Saxon poetry. We shall here make 
use of part of what was quoted in Alliteration, note 7. — thus : 
1. CDeotob ana pat. 

(topybeji reo) sapiil , *ceal. 
3. SyOTan , hpeoppan t . 

( Anb) ealle fc& , gartar , . 
5. (De) jdp gobe t bpeoppaft , 
(JEpcep) dea» , da^e* 
Dom&Y bibaft. 
In 2nd line we find first bpybcp reo, as the metrical complement ; 
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that is have the first syllable emphatic, with one or two 
short syllables following, and consist each of two feet. 
Those which are not reducible to this standard seem 
yet to be written in imitation of it, with the substitution 
of emphasis for quantity, as was common in the Latin 
poetry of the middle ages. Thus " Sine t fine" may be 
considered as equivalent to a Trochaic line; "Blandam 
et y mittem" to an Adoniac, and "Alma la titia" to a 
Dactylic : or, to speak more in accordance with the pre- 
liminary remarks, these lines have the rhythm, or peri- 
odical emphasis and remission, recurring every second or 
third syllable. It is a metre of this kind to which I 
would refer the Anglo-Saxon verses ; in which, as in all 
modern languages of Gothic origin, emphasis holds the 
place of quantity. They will be found to consist, for 
the most part, of feet of two or three syllables each, 
having the emphasis on the first ; and, therefore, analo- 
gous to the Trochee (~ ") or dactyl (" ** v ), and sometimes 
to the spondee ("") of classic metre. 



next rapul jceal, which make three syllables, of which only the first 
and last are long : the middle one, id, is unemphatic or short, and only 
serves to facilitate the connexion between the long ones. The third 
line has no metrical complement, but immediately begins with a long 
syllable, and then follows a short one, and then a long and a short 
one : and thus this line contains two long syllables. The fourth has no 
proper metrical complement, because there is only an auxiliary letter, 
except we also would give this name to what, in such cases, precedes 
the first accented syllable : but whatever be the name by which it is 
called, it is evident that a no is the prelude, and that the.verse first 
properly begins with ealle J>a, which is one long with two short : then 
.follows £artar, one long and one short : so this also has two lon^. 
The fifth has first J>e, for a metrical complement ; the remainder is 
formed as the third. In the sixth aejrtpp is the metrical complement : 
then follow two long ones ; the last of which is accompanied by one 
short, which is the reverse of the construction of the second. The 
seventh is formed just as the third. From this it appears, that how- 
ever unlike these lines seem to be in their structure, still they are all 
formed after one rule, viz. they have all tico long syllables, which miut 
be followed by at least one short syllable, besides the metrical comple- 
ment, which may at pleasure be introduced or omitted. See flask, 
p. Ill— 113/ §4. 
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In the preceding specimen c< pat: pg / motiW' evi- 
dently consists of two trochees, or a spondee and a tro- 
chee; "GabgS mft> / Gnjlum," of a dactyl and a trochee; 
" SecSn / anb je^Ittfin," of three trochees. 

13. This appears to have been the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Saxon metrical system. Variety was pro- 
duced, and the labour of versification diminished, by 
admitting lines of different lengths, and frequently by 
the addition of a syllable extraordinary, either at the 
commencement or termination of the verse ; a cir- 
cumstance which we find repeatedly occurring in our 
own poetry, without any such violation of cadence, as 
to alter the character of the metre. An additional syl- 
lable at the commencement of the verse is less common 
than one at the end : it may, however, be traced in the 
following instances : 

Du eajit , Aaele J>a / Aelm. 
7£nb| Aeopen t beman. 
Gnjla / opbppuman. 
ffnbJeojvSan tubop. 

Csedmon, p. 105. 7. 

14. Ah additional syllable at the end of the verse, is 
much more common. In the following, and some simi- 
lar lines, there appears to be an additional syllable both 
at the commencement and termination. 

Bi t Jblben on / Jej\)*e 
Summaej / /ingpum / pael. 

15. Lines of three syllables sometimes occur 17 . Iii 



17 A line sometimes consists of a single word. Of Enoch it is said, 
Nalejr beatte jpealt He died not 
Afifcfcanseapbej, A natural death 
(Spahep) men boS As here men do, Caed. 28. 15. 
Here COibbanjeanbej* constitutes a whole line of verse ; and this is 
perfectly right : for the word contains two long syllables, mibb and 
£eanb j which are followed by two short ones, ao and ej. The second 
line has j pa hen for a metrical complement j afterwards, men, which 
contains the chief letter m, and bo*, which are both long. It does not 
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this case the emphasis might probably be so strongly 
marked as to render the odd syllable equivalent to two. 

LaJ?ej* t j-ppaec 

S^mijhtne 

Tip J peljabe 

Blaeb / bliryabe 

Tpeop , friaj 

Ifto^tpas. ■ 

16. A line even of two syllables is occasionally foundj 
but if both these were strongly emphatic, the verse would 
not offend against the general rhythm. 

Fah t pypm. 

OF RIME. 

17. Rime 18 is the correspondence of the last sound 
of one verse, to the last sound, or syllable, of another. , 

In very early times 19 at least long before the introduce 

require any short one, as it has a dissyllable, filling up the metre, 
preceding it. Another single-worded verse concerning Solomon : vir. 

Getunbngbe He built 

teJnpel gobe God a temple. 

This contains a defect : for jetimbnebe has only one long syllable, 
that is tiro, which is insufficient, though the line has altogether four 
syllables, which are the usual number. Rask's Saxon Grammar, 1 18, 
and 119, §7. 

18 For the derivation of the word Rime, see Todd's Johnson ; and 
for a most learned and satisfactory inquiry respecting the early use 
of Rime, by Sharon Turner, Esq. F.A.S. see Archceologia, vol. xiv. 
p. 168—204. 

19 It is probable that both alliteration and rime have been made 
use of by the Anglo-Saxons and other German nations from the 
earliest times. What regards concluding rimes seems decidedly 
certain : for the Anglo-Saxon poets, — as Aldhelm A.D. 709 j Boni- 
face A.D. 754 ; Venerable Bede A.D. 735 j Alcuin, and others,— 
have left behind them Latin poems in rime, which presupposes 
that this species of versification was anteriour, and commonly known 
in their time. None of Aldhelm's vernacular poetry has survived i 
but Mr. Turner gives the following as a specimen of his Latin versi* 

a2 
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lion of Christianity, — Rime was used as an occasional 
ornament in Northern poetry *. The Saxon poets some* 



fication, not formed on quantity, but consisting of eight syllables in 
every line, with a peculiar alliteration and concluding rimes : 

tSummum ratorem *olia 

6'edet qui per sethralia 

Cuncta cernens cacumine 

Goelorum sum mo lumine — 

Bede occasionally constructed his Latin hexameters in such a man- 
ner as to have a word in the middle rime with one at the end, which 
seems to be a peculiar rime, but it shows at least the antiquity and 
generality of concluding rimes ; which must have been long in use 
before this peculiarity could arise. 

* Qui constat dents, annis simul atque noveww. 

Bedae Opera, t. i. p. 485. 

90 In the Cimbric, Cimbro-Gothic, or old Icelandic, — a dialect of 
the ancient Gothic or Teutonic, and of near affinity with the Anglo- 
Saxon, — we find the system of rime brought to great perfection. 
The following extract is taken from the poem of Egill, an Icelandic 
Scald ; though it consists of 18 stanzas, we are assured it was sung 
extempore by the author, in praise of Eric Bladox, a Danish king in 
Northumberland, by which Egill obtained the pardon of the exas- 
perated king, (See Five Pieces of Runic Poetry translated from the 
Icelandic language by Bishop Percy, for the whole in the Roman cha- 
racter and an English translation ; and RUMA^ett Danica Lite- 
ratura Antiquissima, &c. Opera Olai Wormii, p. 228, for the whole in 
Runic and Roman characters, with a Latin translation and notes. 
In modern characters this stanza is as follows : the literal English 
version will show how nearly the two languages approach each other. 
See Dr. Whittaker's Introduction to the Vision of William, concerning 
Peirs Plouhman, p. ix. 4 to, 1813. 

Vestur com eg urn ver Westward came I in spring, 

Enn eg Vidris ber And I Odin's bare 

Munstrindar mar Memory's regions sea 

So er mitt offar So is my of -fare. 

Dro eg eik a Apt Drew 1 oak afloat, 

Vid isabrot With ice y broke. 

Hlod eg maerdar lut Lade I verses' lot 

Minis knartar skut. Memory's murmuring bark. 

Bishop Percy translates this stanza : — " I came by sea from the west. 
I bring in my bosom the gift of Odin. Thus was my passage : — I 
launched into the ocean in ships of Iceland : my mind is deep laden 
with the songs of the Gods.'' Mallet's Northertt Antiquities, vol. ii. 
p. 319, 8vo, Edinb. 1809. 
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times superadded the ornament of Rime to that of Al- 
literation. The following is an example S! in which the 
Alliteration is denoted by the Italic letters : — It is taken 
from a description of. the island which the phoenix was 
supposed to inhabit. This island had 

Nefopyterffxaej-t Not winters frost 

Ne/ypef blaej-t. Not fires blast 

Ne Aaeglej- Apype. Not halts fall 

Ne hfiimey fcpype. Not rimes dryness (stiffness) 

Ne Yunnan haetu. Not suns heat 

Ne sin calbu Not hurtful cold 

>{e wapm w/ebep. Not warm (sultry) weather 

Ne wintep jxup. Not winter shower. 

INVERSION AND TRANSITION. 

18. Even in prose, the Anglo-Saxon language will 
allow some liberty in the collocation of the nouns, pro- 
nouns, &c. without any ambiguity; because their termi- 
nations show by what words they are governed, or to 
which they refer. In the poetic construction of sentence* 
there is, however, much more liberty ; for the position 
of the words is thrown out of the general prose order, by 
a wilful inversion. Of this inversion every quoted spe* 
cimen of poetry will give evidence ; only one very short 
example will, therefore, be here quoted. 

Se uj- lip popjeap. He us life gave. 

The natural prose order would be 

8e popjeap up lip. He gave us life. 

The regular course of the subject is frequently inter- 



91 In a note (see Archceologia, vol. xvii. p. 1 95) the Rev. J.J. Cony- 
beare, the learned professor, says : " It will be immediately perceived 
that in this passage the author has, besides the usual alliteration which 
is still carefully observed, adopted the additional ornament of rhyme, 
a circumstance by no means of common occurrence in Anglo-Saxon 
poetry. Mr. Turner has adduced a few examples of i* ; but I know 
of no source which would afford so many or of such length, as the. 
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rupted by violent and abrupt transitions. — Instances of 
this may be seen in almost every Anglo-Saxon poem. 

THE OMISSION OF PARTICLES. 

19. Another prevailing feature in the diction of the 
Anglo-Saxon poetry is the omission of the particles, 
which contribute to express our meaning distinctly, and 
to make it more clearly understood. This will be illus- 
trated by the difference observable between the prose and 
poetry in King Alfred's translation of Boethius. Where 
the prose says 

Du.J>e on Jam ecan j-etle picj-aj-t. 
Thou who on the eternal seat reignes.t. Boet. p. 4. 1. 22. 

The poetry of the same passage is 
Du on heahj-etle. Thou on high seat 
Gcum jiicj-aj-t. x Eternal reignest. Boet. p. 153. 

Here the connecting and explaining particles J>e and 
Jam are omitted. 

Again the prose phrase " Thou that on the seat" is 
expressed in poetry " Thou on seat." 
. Csedmon's little fragment of the song, quoted to il- 
lustrate periphrasis, (21. p. 232.) has no particles in the 
Saxon. It will also be generally remarked that Anglo- 
Saxon poems are very defective in discriminating and 
explanatory particles ; and, in consequence of their ab- 
sence, there is much difficulty and obscurity in the con- 
struction of their poetry. 

OF THEIR SHORT PHRASES. 

20. In prose and cultivated poetry every conception 
of the author is clearly expressed ; but in uncultivated 
poetry, and in Anglo-Saxon, we have most commonly 
abrupt and imperfect hints, and short exclamations, in- 



Exeter MS. The latter part of the volume contains one poem en- 
tirely written in rime, with the alliteration also preserved* through- 
out. Instances of the same kind occur in the Icelandic poetry. See 

Note 20 . 
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stead of regular description or narration. This will be 
abundantly manifest in all the poetical quotations in this 
work. But that their poetry endeavours to express the 
same idea in fewer words than prose, may be made ap- 
parent by one instance. The phrase in Alfred's prose— 
" Spa be^S eac ye mona mib hijp blacan leohte J>aet J>^ 
beophtan r*teoppan.bunniaJ? on J?am heopone" (Boet. 
ch. iv. p. 4, 1. 28.) " So doth the moon with his pale 
light, that the bright stars he obscures in the heavens? 
— is expressed in his poetry thus : 

Blacum leohte. With pale light, 

Beophte pteojipan. Bright stars, 

OOona jemetja^S. Moon lesseneth. Boet. p. 153, 1. 12. 

Even when the same idea is multiplied by the peri- 
phrasis, the rest of the sentence is not extended either 
in meaning or expression. One word or epithet is played 
upon .by a repetition of synonymous expressions, but the 
meaning of the sentence is not increased by them. 

OF PERIPHRASIS. 

21. Another peculiarity of the Anglo-Saxon poetry is 
considered by Mr. Turner to consist in Periphrasis, or in 
the use of many words to express the sense of one. 

In all Anglo-Saxon poetry, paraphrastical amplifica- 
tions will be found to abound. The following fragment, 
which is adduced as an illustration of it, is part of a song 
of the ancient Caedmon ", which he made on waking in 



w This is the most ancient piece cf Anglo-Saxon poetry which we 
possess. It was written by Csedmon, a monk who accustomed him- 
self late in life to write religious poetry. ' He died A.D. 680. This 
song was inserted (see Introduction, p. 1 7, sect. 9) by king Alfred, 
in his translation of Bede'8 Ecclesiastical History, from the Latin into 
Anglo-Saxon. Our venerable king does not say with Bede. "Hie 
est sensus" (Smith's Bede, p. 171) but expressly, " Sana enoebyjib- 
nerje ftir if, their order is this. (Ibid. p. 597.) See Turner's History 
of the Anglo-Saxons, for an account of Bede's learning, vol. iii. p. 439 j 
his work*, vol. iii. p. 438 > his death, vol. iii. p. 441. 
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ft stall of oxen which he was appointed to guard during 

the night : 

Nu ye r ccolan Appigean A T ow7 tee should praise 

JFfeapon picer peapb : The Guardian of the heavenly kingdom : 

jlfecober mthce, The mighty Creator, 

Anb hij mob jej>anc, And the thoughts of his mind, 

Weopc tiulbop jraebep ! Glorious father of his works ! 

Spa he wulbper gehpaer As he of every glory , 

JSce bjuhten ! Eternal Lord ! 

Opb on jtealbc j Established the beginning ; 

De *ppert jercop -So he first shaped 

Eop)>an beapnum, The earth for the children of men, 

J/eopon to pop. And the heavens for its canopy. 

//a!i 1 jcyppenb ! Holy Creator ! 

Da mibban jeapb, The middle 'region, 

ilf oncynner peapb The Guardian of mankind, 

JBce bjuhtne The Eternal Lord, 

AZytcji tcobc Afterwards made 

Fipum /olban ; The ground for men, 

Fpoa, aelmihtig ! Almighty Ruler ! 
Smith's Bede, book iv. Turner's Ang.-Sax. Hist. 8va, 

ch. xxiv. p. 597 vol. iii. p. 303. 

In these eighteen lines the periphrasis is peculiarly evi- 
dent. Eight lines are occupied by so many phrases to 
express the Deity, These repetitions are very abruptly 
introduced : sometimes they come in like so many in- 
terjections : 

The guardian of the heavenly kingdom, 

The, mighty Creator — 

Glorious father of his works ! — 

Eternal Lord !-— 

Holy Creator ! " - 

The Guardian of mankind, 

The Eternal Lord — 

Almighty Ruler ! 

Three more of the lines are used for the periphrasis, of 
the first making the world : 

He established the beginning ; 
He first shaped — 
He afterwards made— 
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Three more lines are employed to express the earth, 
as often by a periphrasis : 

The earth for the children of men — 

The middle region — 

The ground for men — 

Out of eighteen lines, the periphrasis occupies four- 
teen ; and in so many lines only conveys three ideas : 
and all that the eighteen lines express is simply the first 
verse of the Book of Genesis : ** In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth." 

It may, however, be questioned whether *the teqn. 
periphrasis justly expresses the sort of amplification by 
which the Anglo-Saxon poetry is characterized, and 
which may perhaps be referred to the subsequent head 
of Parallelism. 

OF METAPHORS. 

22. A Metaphor is a simile without a formal compa- 
rison. If we say " He is like a pillar," we use a simile ; 
but if we leave out the word of resemblance, and say 
" He is a pillar? (i. e. support,) we speak metaphori- 
cally. The periphrasis of the Anglo-Saxons is always 
mingled with metaphors. 

A remarkable instance of periphrasis and metaphor 
will be found in Caedmon s description of the Deluge* 

He calls the ark 
The ship, The vehicle, 

The sea-hQuse, The mansion, 

The greatest of watery The house of the deep, 

chambers, The palace of the ocean, 

The ark, The cave, 

The great sea-house, ^ The wooden fortress, 

The high mansion, The floor of the waves, 

The holy wood, The receptacle of Noah, 

The house, The moving roof, 

The great sea-chest, The feasting house, 

The greatest, of treasure- The bosom of the vessel, 

houses, The nailed building, 
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The ark of Noah, The building of the waves, 

The vehicle of the ark, The foaming ship, 

The happiest mansion, The happy receptacle. 



OF PARALLELISM. 

23. Parallelism is the last characteristic feature that 
we shall mention in the diction and composition of 
Anglo-Saxon poetry. 

Parallelism repeats in the second member, but in 
a varied manner, the same or very nearly the same sense 
that has been expressed in the former member of the 
sentence. When a proposition is delivered in one line, 
and a second is subjoined to it, equivalent or contrasted 
with it in sense, they may be called parallel lines. These 
are very apparent in the sacred poetry of the Hebrews 33 : 



M The" Hebrew poets do not make their verse consist of certain 
feet, like the Greeks and Latins, nor of the number of syllables per- 
fect or imperfect, according to the form of the modern verse which the 
Jews make use of, and which is borrowed from the Arabians, as Mi- 
ehaelis supposed, but in a rhythmus of things ; that is, the Subject, 
and the Predicate, and their adjuncts in every sentence and proposi- 
tion. They plainly appear to have studied to throw the corresponding 
lines of the same distich into the same form of construction, and still 
more into an identity, opposition, or a general conformity of sense : 
thus there is a relation of one line to another, which arises from a 
correspondence of terms, and from the form of construction ; from 
whence results a rhythmus of propositions, and a harmony of sen- 
tences. 

This peculiar conformation of sentences^—short, concise, with 
frequent pauses and regular intervals, divided intq pairs, for the 
most part, of corresponding lines, — is the most evident characteristic 
now remaining of poetry among the Hebrews, as distinguished from 
prose. See Lowth's Prelim- Diss, to Isaiah; De Sacra Poesi Hmhr. 
Prcelectiones ; and Meor Enajim, by Rabbi Az arias. 

A learned German (Dr. Bellermann) published a work in 1813 on 
Hebrew Poetry, in which he maintains that he has discovered not only 
rime in Hebrew verse, but measures not more irregular than the 
Iambics of Plautus and Terence. De Wette censures him for having 
gone too far, but admits that he has pointed out many evident con- 
currences of rhythm. 
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many instances might be adduced, but the following will 
be sufficient. 

Blessed is the man that feareth Jehovah ; 
That greatly delighteth in his commandments. 

Ps. cxii. 1. 
Let the wicked forsake his way ; 
And the unrighteous man his thoughts : 
And let him return to Jehovah, and he will compas- 
sionate him ; 
And unto our God, for he aboundeth in forgiveness. 

Isaiah lv. 6 and 7. 

This peculiarity of construction also occurs so fre- 
quently in the poetical remains of the Anglo-Saxons, 
that it must arise from design 8 *; and, therefore, it de- 
serves the attention of all who desire to know the cha- 
racteristic marks of the Saxon poetry. 



84 The Rev. J. J. Conybeare remarks further, that in the Anglo- 
Saxon this species of apposition is uniformly adopted, and carried to 
too great an extent to be attributed to mere chance. Whether it con- 
stituted a part of their original poetical mechanism, or whether it was 
adopted, with some little modification, from the style of those sacred 
poems in which it forms so prominent a feature, is a question to which 
it would perhaps be difficult to give even a plausible answer. . As far 
as my own observation has gone, it appears to be most frequently 
used in those poems, the subjects of which are drawn from Scripture. 
It might also perhaps be questioned by some, whether the rhythmical 
system itself was originally the property of our Northern ancestors, 
or whether it was constructed by them (after their conversion to Chris- 
tianity, and consequent acquaintance with the general literature of the 
age), in imitation of the shorter trochaic and dactylic metres of the 
Jater classical and ecclesiastical poets $ the authors most likely to 
have furnished the writers upon moral and religious topics with fa- 
vourite models. The resemblance between these and the Anglo-Saxon 
poems in point of rhythm, is certainly very considerable ; but there 
is yet little reason to suppose it the effect of imitation. The same 
metrical system is certainly to be traced through the whole of that 
singular poem the Voluspa, which, if we .can rely upon the authority 
of the Northern editors of their own national poetry, is the earliest 
composition extant in the Ioelandic, and was written before the con- 
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In most of the examples found in the Scriptures, there 

is a parallelism of the verb as well as of the other parts 

of the sentence; and the clauses are frequently connected 

by a conjunction, circumstances seldom observable in 

the parallelism of Anglo-Saxon writers. In the follow- 

ing specimens, the corresponding lines are marked with 

the same letters, 

Um toe if msejna rpcb He is in power abundant, 

fteapob ealpa lieah jejxcapa-. High head of all creatures. 



a. Fpea selmihng. 

b. Nser him jrpuma aejpe 

b. Op jepopbcn 

c. Ne nu cnbc cym}\ 
c. Gcean bpihtner. 

Caed.p. 1.1.2. 



a. De pcj bolb jcbylb 
B. 6p f u ibopen yejie 

a. De per molb lmyne , 

b. Gn f u or mobep come. 

M.S.Bodl.343. 



Almighty. Lord ! 

There was not to him ever beginning, 

Nor origin made ; 

Nor now end cometh. 

Eternal Lord ! 

Turners A.S. Hist. 8vo, 
v. iii. p. 356. 

For thee was a house built 
Ere thou wert born, 
For thee was a mould shapen 
Ere thou of (thy) mother earnest. 
Conybeate. Arclueologia, 
vol. xvii. p. 174. 

Mr. Conybeare says, " One paragraph in Csedmon's 
description of the deluge may be rendered line for line, 
and almost word for word, thus, 

Bethought him then our God 
Of him that ploughed the wave, 
The gracious Lord of hosts 
Of Lamech's pious son. 
And of each living soul 
He savd amid the floods, 
All glorious fount of life, 
High' o'er the deep abyss. 

Archceologia, vol. xvii. p. 270. 



a. Da geinunbe Gob. 
h. OOepe hjrenbe. 

a. Sijopa palbenb. 

b. Sunu Lamechej-. 

c. Anb eaile^a pocpe. 

c. De he pift psetpe belcac 
a« Lir er leoht jrpuma. 
c. Ou liber borme. 

C*d. p. 32. 1. 15. 



version of that people to Christianity, and consequently while they 
were yet ignorant of the models above alluded to. 

In most cases poems were probably composed for the instruction 
and use of unlettered persons ; their authors would therefore hardly 
go out of their way to choose a metre to which the individuals were 
unaccustomed, whom they chiefly expected to reap the benefit of their 
pious labours. Arch<eologia, vol. xvii. p.J270. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE DIVISION OF THE ANGLO-SAXON POETRY, AND 
THEIR DIFFERENT SPECIES OF VERSE. 

24. Saxon poetry 1 may be divided into three heads; 
— songs or ballads ; the lengthened narrative poems or 
romances ; and that miscellaneous kind which may be 
termed lyric. One measure (explained in chap. ii. 
sect. 12. and also in note ,tf ) seems, however, to prevail 
in all Saxon poetry. 

OF THE SAXON SONGS OR BALLADS* 

25. Our ancestors had popular songs on the actions 
of their favourite leaders, and on other subjects that at- 
tracted common attention. In the oldest Saxon songs, 
poetry is seen in its rudest form, before the art of narra- 
tion was understood. The metre of these primitive songs 
will be found to be similar to that described in the last 
Chapter. 

As an example we may quote a few lines pf the Saxon 
song on king Athelstan's victory : though written about 
A.D. 938, in what may be considered the Danish period, 
it is in pure Saxon, 

ftep JEpelfcm cyninj. Here E( heist an king, 
JEojxla. bpihte n . Of earls the lord, 

jBeojina Aeah-jypa. 2 y he shield-giver of thenobles % 



• , Mr. Turner's division is here followed. Rask says, the different 
,spedes of Icelandic verse are rightly referred to three grand classes, 
according to the rime and the other peculiarities. The 1 st species :— 
the language of song, or perhaps more rightly narrative verse, has 
merely alliteration. The 2nd ; — heroic verse, has also alliteration, and 
greater strictness of metre.. The 3rd : — popular verse, has also con- 
cluding rimes. 

But these head classes are divided again into many sub-species, 
chiefly according to the number of the long syllables. 

This also may be safely made use of relative to the Anglo-Saxon 
art of poetry. Rask's Grammar, p. 117. § 6. 
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Anb hif £poJ>o,n eac And his brother also, 

JSabmunb <zj?eiinj. Edmund the>prince, 

Ea\6o\i langne typ. The elder! a lasting victory 

Eredohjon aer secce. Won by slaughter in battle 

Sj>eojiba ecgum. With the edges of swords 

Ymbe Bpunan-buph. Near Brunan-burh. 

See the remainder of this song in the Praxis. 

26. These old Saxon songs had none of the striking 
traits of description which are so interesting in the bal- 
lads of a subsequent age. The laboured metaphor, the 
endless periphrasis, the violent inversion, and the abrupt 
transition, were the great features of the Saxon poetry. 
While these continued prevalent and popular, it was im- 
possible that the genuine ballad could have appeared. 
From the decline of the old poetry, the popular ballad 
seems to have taken its origin. It probably arose from 
more homely poets, the ambulatory glee-men, who could 
not bend language into that difficult and artificial strain, 
which the genius of the Anglo-Saxon bard was educated 
to use. Tales narrated in verse by these glee^men, were 
more intelligible than the pompous songs of the regular 
poets, and far more interesting to the people. In time 
they gained admission into the hall and the palace ; and 
the harsh obscure style of the old Saxon poetry began 
to be unpopular : being still more disregarded after the 
Norman Conquest, it was at length entirely superseded 
by the ballad. 

27. The popular ballad is said 9 to have lines of equal 
or nearly equal length, and the metre more regular. A 
curious fragment of a ballad composed by Canute the 
Great, still remains : in this we have a specimen of the 
measure which this kind of poetry had attained about 



8 Mr. Rask affirms that popular verse usually consists of lines re* 
gularly moulded, of equal length, with alternate long and short sylla- 
bles, after the number of the long (2, 3, 4). This is divided into several 
kinds ; the shortest only have the metrical complement, but all are 
distinguished by concluding rimes. Grammar, sect. 13. 
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A.D. 1017. As he was sailing by the abbey in the4sle 
of Ely, he heard the monks chaunting, and was so struck 
with the sweetness of the melody, that he composed a 
little Saxon ballad on the occasion, which began thus ; 
CDejue pingen $e munechep bmnen 61y, 
Tha Enut chmg peu$ep by ; 
Rope^, Enihtep, noep &e Ianb, 
Anb hepe pe $ep munechepranj. 
Merry sang the monks in Ely, 
When Canute the king was sailing by ; 
"Row, ye knights, near the land, 
And let us hear these monks 1 song" 
28. In more recent language 9 , soon after the Con- 
quest, alliteration was generally discontinued ; and in- 
stead of it there is a more uniform metre, and sometimes 
in every other line concluding rimes. The following 
is an example from Hickes's Ling. Vet. Sep tent, Thes. 
vol. i. p. 222. 

foe pot hpet $enche$ anb hpet bo$, 
Alle quike pihte 4 
Nip no louepb ppich lp Epipt, 5 
Ne no king ppich lp Dpihte. 

He knoweth what all living creatures 
Think, and what (they) do. 
No lard is such (as) is Christ, 
No king such (as) is the Lord. 

foeuene* -j ep)>e *J all )>at lp, 

Biloken 7 lp on hip honbe. 

foe beS all f hip pille lp, 

On pea anb ec 8 on' lonbe. 



9 See Rask's Grammar, p. 128. and Introduction to Todd's John- 
son, p. xxxix. 

4 In pure Saxon it would be eallo cpice piht^i (omnia animalia) or 
all living creatures, 

5 Louenb is for fclaponb; Lord; and rpich, for rpilce, such. 

6 beuene, for heopon, heaven. 

t Biloken, for belocen, from belucan, to lock up. See Irregular 
Verbs, sect. 9D, p. 176. 
8 Be, for eac, also. 
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Heaven and earth and all that is, 
Is locked up in his hand. 
He doth all that his will is, 
In sea and also in land. 

Vie piteS ^ pialbeS 9 alle Jnnj, 

Vie ij-cop ,0 alle pcapte. 

Vie ppohte pip on J?ep pae, 

Anb pop^elep " on J>ap lepte. 
He hnoweth and wieldeth all things, 
He created all creatures. 
He. formed fish in the sea, 
. And fowls in the air. 

he lp ojib albuten opbe, 

Anb enbe albuten enbe. 

Vie one ip eupe w on eche ptebe. 

Fenbe pep Jm penbe. 
He is beginning without beginnings 
And end without end. 
He is ever one in every place, 
Turn wherever thou turn. 

Or THE ANGLO-SAXON LENGTHENED NARRATIVE POEMS 
OR ROMANCES. 

29. The epic or heroic poems of antiquity seem to 
be the legitimate parents of all the narrative poetry of 
Europe 13 . The Greeks communicated a knowledge 



9 Pialbeft, for pcalbeft, from pealban, to command, rule, wield, &c. 

10 Ijcop, for, jercop, from gejceapan, .to create. Scapcc, from 
rceapt or jerceajrt, a creature. 

11 Feeler, for Fugelar, from pojel, a fowl* Lepte, for lypte,the 
dative case of lypc. the air. 

'• 6ujte, for ajjpe, ever. Gchc, for aelcepe, the dative case of sic, 
each, every one. 

15 Rask is of a different opinion. He says, " A remark which I owe 
to Professor Fin Magnusen, has indubitably far greater scientific 
worth and truth) namely, that the Gothic national narrative verse 
seems to have been the foundation of the Greek hexameters. It is 
allowed,, indeed, that hexameter verse is the most ancient national 
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of this species of composition to the Romans : and their 
Roman epic poetry established a taste for narrative poems 



poetry of the Thracians, as narrative verse is of the Goths. If we re- 
gard the arrangement itself, the similarity is highly probable j for the 
hexameter seems merely to be a certain, and very trifling, modifier 
tion of the more unfettered, and probably more ancient form which 
the narrative verse exhibits. As an example, I will arrange some 
Greek and Latin hexameters after the rules for narrative verse. 

iy fisv ya,p 1 0. aDoLvc&or 

2. Kaxoryra, xat iXafov (uucpo; h xou optio$ 

**rw Ikericu 12. ojjuo; «r' ai/np>, 

4. faifcictf • xai *mx!>f 

teiy p& q&os J4.ro vpwrov c*y J* 

6. jxaXa FsyyvQi veuei. ' sis axpw Ixipu. 

This *" apery; 1 6. faiHy h 

8. Kpmx d«o« ewivra *»Asi, 

ipwapuiev sfyxay 18. %«A*ri| lip euro,. 

EPI\£ , HMEP.a.284. 

Anna, virumque 10. vi superum, 
2. cano, Trojae saevae memorem 

qui primus ab oris 1 2. Junonis ob iram. 
4. Italiam, Multa quoque 

fato profugus, 1 4. et bello passus, 
6. Lavinaque venit dilta conderet urbem, 

littora: multum 16. inferretque 
8. ille et terris deos Latio, 

jactatus et alto, 18. genus unde Latinum. Ma. I. 1. 

This decomposition produces the Gothic narrative verse so completely* 
that in these 1 8 verses of Hesiod and Virgil, there is not a single de- 
viation, or defect in the rules of narrative verse ; but the whole reads 
quite as fluently after the language of song, as after the construction . 
of hexameters. We find here, as in Anglo-Saxon and Icelandic, some 
I verses composed of one word, and some of many. For example, in j TV* 

the 4th and mh line of the Greek, and the 16th and 3rd of the /j 

Latin. We also commonly find four or five syllables, ancTsbmetimes 
seven or eight. For example, in the 9th and 2nd lines of the Greek, 
and the 1 8th of the Latin. Still this is only a secondary considera- 
tion, for these agree in the essential construction. In every line we have 
two long syllables, or pauses for the voice, every one of which has usual- 
ly one, and sometimes two, short ones following : still, more tban one is 
not required. For example, in the first line nj» is long, then follows 
pv, which is short ; yap, on the contrary, has no short syllable follow- 
ing. In line 7th rye is long, and has two short ones after it, but the 

It 
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in France, Spain, Italy, Britain, and wherever the Roman 
language was known. The constructing and carrying on 
of an epic fable was thus conveyed to the Anglo-Saxons, 
as well as to the Franks and Goths. 

30. The first imitations of the epic poems of anti- 
quity were in Latin, by ecclesiastics, who well knew the 
language, and frequently loved its poetry. The clergy, 
from their* learning, would be the best skilled in the 
art of narration ; they were, therefore, most probably 
the first 1 * who composed narrative poems. Men after- 
wards arose, who cultivated poetry in their native tongue, 
as well as in the Latin language; and, therefore, we have 
long Saxon narrative poems, or metrical romances, full 
of fancy, which seem to be justly entitled to the name 
of metrical romances — unless the higher term of heroic 
or epic poem be more appropriate. Many parts of the 
poem on Beowulf, have a religious turn, and the poems 



latter n^ has none : likewise the 8th and 10th, and others. Line 6th 
has fLdXa $' for a metrical complement ; and line 14th has to, and line 
15th 6i$, for the metrical complement. In the same way in the Latin, 
in line 3rd qui is the metrical complement ; dum in the 1 5th, and 
genus in the 18th. All the other lines are as flowing — Fornyrdalag, or 
narrative verse, — as any passage in theEdda or the poem on Beowulf or 
the Scyldings ; but classic metre is destroyed. We must observe, how- 
ever, that the whole of Hesiod and Virgil cannot so easily be turned into 
narrative verse as these passages. Sometimes by this decomposition we 
must divide words, which is a very great blemish in Icelandic poetry j 
but as this is not unusual in Pindaric verse, and in the choral songs of 
' tragic writers, it cannot be regarded as any considerable objection. The 
reverse does not always hold good 5 for narrative verse cannot be so 
well metamorphosed into hexameter verse, though it sometimes ap- 
proaches very near to hexameters. See Rask's Grammar t p. 123. sect. 9. 
14 In the 4th century a narrative poem, in Latin hexameter verse, 
was written by Victorinus, (see Bib. Mag. t. viii. p. 625 — 628.) an 
African, and Juvencus, a Spaniard, (see Bib. Mag. t. viii. p 625 — 
628. and ibid. 629 — 657. In the 5th century, Sedulius, an Irishman, 
wrote a narrative poem on the miracles of Christ. Ibid. 658 — 678. 
In the 6th and 7th centuries, wrote Abator, Petrus Apollonius, 
and others. In the 8th century Bede composed the Life of Saint Cuth- 
bert, in Latin verse. See this subject ably discussed in Turner's History 
of the Anglo-Saxons, 8vo. vol. iuTp. 365. 
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of Csedmon, and on Judith, are obviously religious — a 
presumptive evidence that they were written by ecclesi- 
astics. 

31. The measure of the earliest Saxon narrative poems, 
metrical romances, or heroic poems, is the same as that 
of the primitive song ls . 

32. Mr. Turner asserts that the poem on Beowulf 
" is certainly the oldest poem, of an epic form, which 
exists in Europe. It is a complete metrical romance 16 ." 
The following quotation, illustrating the measure of this 
verse, is taken from Ceedmon's Paraphrase on Genesis 17 . 

Ur ij j riht micel , To us it is much right 

Daec pe / robena t peapb , That we the Ruler of the firmament, 

Weneba , wulbon t cynuig t The Glory-King of Hosts, 

JFbnbum / hejugen , With words should praise, 

jtfobum , lujpieu t With minds should love. 

"be \r t nzse^na t rprb t He is in power abundant, 

Fpea jElmihtig. Caed. 1. Almighty Lord ! 



15 See chap. iii. sect. 25. and chap. ii. sect. 12. 

16 For a very complete analysis of this poem, and for copious ex- 
tracts, see Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, 8vo. book ix. chap. ii. 
vol. iii. p. 327. 

17 " As Caedmon's paraphrase is a poetical narrative mixed with 
many topics of invention and fancy, it has also as great a claim to be 
considered a narrative poem, as Milton's Paradise Lost has to be 
deemed an epic poem. It was published by Junius as the work of the 
ancient Csedmon, who has been already mentioned, (see on Periphra- 
sis, sect. 21. note **.) It treats on the first part of the subjects which 
Bede mentions to have been the topics of the elder Csedmon ; but it 
is presumed by Hickes not to be so ancient as the poet mentioned by 
Bede. I confess that I am not satisfied that Hickes is right in referring 
it to any other author than the person to whom Junius ascribes it. 

" It begins with the fall of angels, and the creation of the world. 
It proceeds to the history of Adam and Eve ; of Cain, and the deluge ; 
of Abraham, and of Moses. The actions of Nabuchodonosor and Daniel 
are subjoined. 

€C Jn its first topic, — ' the fall of the Angels/ — it exhibits much of 
a Miltonic spirit ; and if it were clear that our illustrious bard had 
been familiar with Saxon, we should be induced to think that he owed 
something to the paraphrase of Csedmon. No one, at least, can read 
Csedmon without feeling the idea intruding upon his mind." Turner's 
History of the Anglo-Saxons, book ix. ch. iii. p. 355. 

R 2 
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33. The poem on Judith is a narrative poem 18 , or a 
romance, as the poet has borrowed only the outline of 
the story from the Apocrypha; while the circumstances, 



18 Rask makes the following remarks on narrative poetry. Narra- 
tive verse in every line has two long syllables, which should be followed 
by some short ones (see chap. ii. Note l6 ) ; in fact, one short after 
every long syllable : they, therefore, commonly consist of fqur sylla- 
bles ; but this is not the sole number which constitutes the*quantity 
of verses 5 for they can also consist of three : viz. when the long one 
has no short one following ; and of five, when the long one is follow- 
ed by two short ones, &c. Now no notice must be taken of the metri- 
cal complement, which must not be brought into the account. 

If the student attend to these rules, he will find that metre is as 
determinate in Saxon as in any other language, although according 
to peculiar rules. 

Thus we should have easily understood Saxon versification, if some 
learned men of modern times had not attempted to arrange verses in 
such a way as to make two lines stand for one. I refer this subject to 
the ear and sense of every one who has a taste for poetry, who reads, 
for example, these verses in Boethius : 

iEala ]?u scippenb ' O thou Creator, 

Scipjia tungla, Of the pure stars .* 

ffrfoner anb cojrSan ! Of heaven and earth ! 

Du on Aeahretle. Thou on high seat 

£cum jucrajt 5 Ever reignest. 

Anb Jh3i ecrlne hjxsfye And thou all the swift 

Htyon ymb/rpeapjrert j Heaven turnest round ; 

A nb )?unh June Aali^e miht And through thy holy might 
Tun £»u geoebert, The stars compellest 

Daee hi fee to-hena$ ! That they obey thee. 

Hickes, p. 185. Turner. 

And now let him consider them thus arranged : 
iEala)>u rcippenb rcipna rungla : 
beponer anb eonftan, (Jm on) heahreele, 
ecu ra mcjajt ; (anb Jm) ealne hnsebe 
hejron ymbhpeapjrejt; (anb JmjUi pine) hahge miht 
ttinglu genebejt, (-jJ hi }e) to-hena$ I 
However, before a judgement is formed, let me be allowed to re- 
mark, once again, that this conjunction of every two lines militates, 

1st, Against the custom of the Scandinavian nations, as feres we 
can trace back, to the present day : for example, in the songs of 
Steerkodder, and in the descriptions relative to poetry, which after 
him have taken the name of Starka'&urlag; as well as in the trans- 
lation of Milton's Paradise Lost by a priest, Sra Jdns porldkssonar, 
who is now alive, the first and second books of which are printed in 
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speeches, and other particulars, are his own invention. 
It is a romance written while the old Anglo-Saxon poe- 
try was in fashion, but when it began to improve : for 



the 13th and 14th volumes of the writings of the Icelandic Lcerddms- 
listqfelags; as also in Assessor Grondal's translation of Pope's Temple 
of Fame, one of whom lives in the northernmost, the other in the 
southernmost, extremity of Iceland. 

2dly, Against the Anglo-Saxons' still more ancient custom ; as 
in many'MSS. they carefully divide verses by means of points, of 
which we can convince ourselves every where m Hickes : for exam- 
ple, page 185 : 

iEala $u rcippeub. Dti on hcahretle. 
Scinpa tungla. Scum nicraft. 

fceponej anb eopftan. Anb ftu ealne bnae]7e, &c. 

3dly, Against all the rules of the ancient Gothic poetry, which teach 
us that alliteration combines every two lines, in all cases, and in all 
species of verse, except when after two which agree, comes one which 
stands alone. It would overthrow this system of alliteration, — namely, 
that the two letters in the first line should be considered assistant 
letters, and one in the second, the chief-letter, because it always 
stands first, has also a more determinate place, and is more easily 
found : but this would cease, and the name of chief letter become 
absurd, if it were to be removed to the middle of verses. 

4thty, Against all affinity to the other species of verse, which have 
longer lines, but all the same construction of alliteration : namely, 
that every two lines are bound together : if we, therefore, were to 
mould two lines into one, in short verses, we ought necessarily to do 
the same with the longer ones, and make for example the following 
one line : 

Almattugr Guft allra stetta yfirbjoftandi engla ok ]?j6$a :• 
Almighty God, over all orders the sovereign, Lord of angels and 
nations. 
That is, sixteen long syllables according to the Icelandic mode of 
reckoning. 

5thly, It is, moreover, in open contradiction to the spirit of the 
whole ancient poetic art of the Northerns, which never in any way 
tolerates the division of verse (Caesura), which is found in Greek and 
Latin Jlexameters and Pentameters 5 and, therefore, never has longer 
verses than those which answer to Tetrameters among the Greeks 
and Latins. 

It also seems very natural to place the metrical complement before 
the chief letter, as it most commonly contains unimportant conjunc- 
tions or prepositions that connect the two lines ; but to throw what 
frequently constitutes three or four syllables into the middle of a 
verse, without including it in the metre, would be highly absurd. See 
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while it displays the continuity of narration and mi- 
nuteness of description of the more cultivated romance, 
it retains some metaphors, the periphrasis, and the in- 
versions, which our stately ancestors so much favoured. 
It has only laid aside their abrupt transitions, and more 
violent metaphors. 

OF THE ANGLO-SAXON LYRIC OK MISCELLANEOUS 

POETRY. 

34, The measure of the Anglo-Saxon lyric or mis- 
cellaneous poetry does not appear to be different from 



for example the 8th line in the last-quoted verses, where the words 
an© )?uph )>ine are the metrical complement $ which, after a pause, 
when a line begins, can he easily pronounced in a lower and softer 
tone 5 but which in the middle of verses (4th line after the 2nd ar- 
rangement) appears completely to . destroy the whole, as five short 
syllables come together 5 four of which do not belong to the metre. 
This is not merely a solitary occurrence, but would be general, ac- 
cording to the rule of compounding lines, as the metrical complement 
has its place properly before a chief letter : it would thus constantly 
occur in the middle of verses. Not to speak of the meaning, which, 
by these means, would often be broken off incomplete at the end of 
lines, it would also be concluded in the middle of a verse, which is in 
opposition to the ancient Gothic art of poetry, that seldom allows a 
sentence to terminate in the middle of a line of verse. Rask's Gram- 
mar, p. 118 — 122. 

A learned Professor, whose writings have been very serviceable in 
preparing this prosody, has very modestly, but pertinently asked, re- 
lative to the observations of Mr. Rask, (see the preceding note, and 
chap. ii. note 7 and 16 .) " Does he not speak, on the whole, too much 
as though he was considering an artificially constructed system of 
metre. I suspect that the matter lies completely on the surface, and 
that the good barbarians were content if their verse had rhythm enough 
to be sung, and alliteration enough to strike the ear at once. The 
system, if system it may be called, is neither more nor less than that 
of our old ballads, in which the ear is satisfied, not by the number of 
syllables, but by the recurrence of the accent, or ictus, if one may call 
it so. Southey and Coleridge have made very good use of this (lst$oy 
ccfABtpov, and the latter in one of his prefaces has, if my memory serves 
me, philosophized upon its structure. 

f< The question, as to whether the two hemistichs shall be regarded 
as one or two lines, is evidently that of a writer or printer, not of a 
singer or reciter : to the ear the difference would not be perceptible. 
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tbat used in narrative verse 19 . One of the oldest and 
best specimens of it, is Alfred's poetical translation of 
the poetry in Boethius. The language is allowed to be 
elegant and appropriate, and worthy of the royal taste. 
Speaking of the sea, he says 

/Spa opt tfm^lte $&. So often the mild sea, 
/SuJ>epne pmb. Clear as gray glass, 

Gpaeje ^lar- hluj?pe. The southern wind 
Gpimme gefcpepe'S. Grimly disturbs; 

ponne hie jewenja^ Then mingle 
J/icla ypta. The mighty waves ; . 

The longer lines which occasionally are found, as a sort of system in 
Caedmon, I cannot reduce to Mr. Rask's principle. 

JEnne t hsepbe he rpa t rpi]?ne jejjonhtnc , 

Spa / wihtigne / on hip , mob ge]?ohce ; * . 

De let / hine rpa t micler t peatban t 

Hehjcne Co t him on t Acopena / nice , 

Hxfbe he t hine ppa , Apitne ge y pojihtne t 

Spa , wyolic , wae j hip t waertm on t heoponum t 

1 haet him , com pnom , wx'jioba , Djiyhcne t 

Ge Zic paep t he ]?am , Zeohtum , jreoppum , Ceedm. p. 6. 1. 1 4. 

Unum creaverat adeo potent em, 
% Adeo pracellentem inteUectu, 

Dederat ex tarn ingentem potestatem, 
Proximam sibi in ccelorum regno ; 
Mum adeo lucidum creaverat, 
Adeo latus fuit fructus ejus (vita) in ccelis 
Qui ad eum venit a supremo Domino, 
Similis erat lucidis stellis. 
" I am disposed to regard these verses as being to the Fornyrdalag 
what our heroic metre is to that of the ' Descent of Odin.' (Tens and 
Eights, the parish clerks call them.)" 

Mr. Turner however appears to have divided the preceding extract 
according to Rask's method, thus, 

iEnne haepbe he rpa One he had so 
Spijme gepophtne Strongly made, 

Spa mihtigne So mighty 

On hip mob jej^ohce. In his mind's thought. 
From the whole, then, it appears that Mr. Rask's observation, men- 
tioned at the begining of this note, is founded in truth, — that every 
line in Saxon poetry has commonly two emphatic syllables, which are 
generally followed by two that are unemphatic. 

19 See chap.ii. sect. 12, and also Note ,6 $ and chap. Hi. Note l8 . 
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OnArepatf hron mepe. The great whales rear up. 

Hnoh bi% $onne jxO. Rough is then that 

pe tfji jlabo. Which before serene 

Onpene paer. /^Sw /o Me sight*— 
Boet. p. 155. 1. 11. Turner, vol. in p. 247, 

On the origin of man, he remarks 

Baet eojipp&pzn. The citizens of earthy 

J5a\le napbeti. Inhabitants of the ground, 

Foto buenbe. All had 

Fjixxmzxi gehcne. Beginning alike. 
fci*o£ (mum tpaem. They of one pair . 
Jftzlle comon. Ati came, 

JPepe *} wipe. Men and women 

On wojxulb man. Within the world. 

Boet.p. 171.1. 25. 
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PART V. 
DIALECTS. 

Chapter I. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE SAXON LANGUAGE, AND ITS 
DIALECTS. 

1. The Saxons came from different provinces of Ger- 
many into Britain; it is, therefore, probable some variety 
existed in the pronunciation of their words : but as they 
were incorporated together, and united under a regal 
government in Britain before the chief sera of literature 
began, and, as what was previously written is probably 
conveyed to us in the more recent orthography and style, 
it is, therefore, most likely that one form of the language 
would prevail. This was denominated Anglo-Saxon, 
and it was used by the majority of the inhabitants in 
England, on the establishment of the Saxon power in 
A.D. 457, and continued for four centuries and a half, 
till A.D. 900, or perhaps till the reign of A th els tan 1 , 
AD. 924 : but pure Saxon may be found, which was 
probably written even after the latter period. 

We may, however, confidently look to the Laws of 
the Saxon monarchs, Charters, and Chronicle, before 
the time of Athelstan ; to the works of King Alfred, 
to the Heptatbuch, Gospels, the Gospel of Ntcodemus, 
the Poem on Beowulf, &c. for Anglo-Saxon in its great- 
est state of purity. 

2. It may be readily allowed, that one form of the 
Anglo-Saxon language might prevail for a considerable 
time in England; but it must also be evident, that learn- 
ing was not so common in the Saxon sera as at the 
present time. Our ancestors, having few opportunities 

1 See Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, 8vo. vol i. p. 594. 
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for literary acquirements, could not have determined 
upon fixed rules for orthography, any more than illite- 
rate persons in the present day, who, having been em- 
ployed in manual labour, could avail themselves of the 
facilities which were offered: hence arose the differ- 
ence observable in spelling the same words in Saxon ; 
but a difference in orthography will not constitute a 
dialect. In a dialect of any language, there is a syste- 
matic alteration in the modification of the words, and 
often an introduction of new terms. This alteration in 
the termination of words, is said to be perceptible at 
two periods of the Saxon language. The Anglo-Saxon 
is, therefore, considered as having two dialects, called 
the Dano-Scuvon, and the Narmhn- Saxon \ according 
to the time when the Danes and Normans entered, and 
prevailed in this island. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE DANO-SAXON DIALECT. 

3. From the frequent incursions, and partial settle- 
ments of the Danes in England, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that their language would have some influence over 
the Anglo-Saxon, especially in the North, where the 
Danes were most numerous. The peculiarities of the 
Danish tongue would predominate, in proportion as 
their power and authority increased in England. During 
the reign of Danish kings in this nation, from A.D. 
1016 to 1042, their Northern dialect would generally 
prevail: it would also have some influence for a consi- 
derable time before, and would continue after the Danish 
kings had ceased to reign in England. Though, from 
the gradual change observable in languages, no specific 
time can be given for the actual commencement, or ter- 
mination of the Dano-Saxon dialect, yet we may pre- 
sume it would have more or less influence for nearly two 
centuries, — probably from about A.D. 900 to near 1070 
or 1100. 
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4. The Danes, being a rude illiterate people, chiefly 
employed as pirates, adopted the most ready way of ex- 
pressing their thoughts ; they therefore disregarded the 
improved form of the Anglo-Saxon tongue, and either 
altered or omitted most of the Saxon terminating sylla- 
bles. The Dano-Saxon dialect is not only distinguished 
by a disregard of the usual Anglo-Saxon inflection, but 
by the Cimbric or old Icelandic words which are intrQ- 
duced. 

5. The interchange of letters has been noticed under 
each letter in Orthography; and manyof the alterations 
by Dano-Saxon inflection are given in the proper place 
in Etymology. 

6. It may also be remarked, that n is generally rejected 
in Dano-Saxon : it is omitted at the end of verbs 1 ; for, 

In Dano-Saxon we find Sel me bpinca, Give me 
drink; for the Saxon Syle me bpincan. John iv. 7. 
The e is omitted according to sect. 4, and the n, to 
sect. 6. - 

Nelle Jm onbpefce, (noli timere,) Be thou unwilling 
to dread : the n is omitted, and a converted into e, ac- 
cording to Orthog. sect. 29. " In Dan. -Sax., &c." 
The Anglo-Saxon of this clause is, Nelle Jm onbpaeban, 
Matt. i. 20. Nellaft ge boerne, Be ye unwilling to 
judge ; for the Anglo-Saxon Nellen je beman. Matt. 
vii. 1. • 

The n is also rejected at the end of nouns and other 
words : for the Dano-Saxon Erenemne Jm noma hijr 
faaelenb, the Saxon has noman or naman ; as, Du nempt 
hyp naman foaelenb, Thou shalt call his name Healer. 
Matt. i. 21. In Dano-Saxon we find Erepejon pe port- 
ion pteppu hip, instead of hip pteoppan, H^e have 
seen his star. Matt. ii. 2. Anb pinned opep poJ>- 
perta *} unpoftpaepta, Andraineth upon the just and 

1 This rejection of n from the infinitive mood was derived from the 
Cimbri, the progenitors of the Danes j we, therefore, find the Cim- 
bric or old Icelandic word gtcipa put for the Anglo-Saxon jnipan, to 
gripe 5 and rjata, or rjafa, for the Anglo-Saxon baban, to have. See 
Hickes's Thesaurus, vol. i. p. 95. 
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unjust. Matt. v. 45. instead of the Anglo-Saxon Da 
foJ>paejtan y J>a unfoJ?paej"tan. The Dano-Saxon has 
Fpom j-eij-ta £onn trib. From the sixth hour. Matt. 
xxvii.45.for the regular Saxon Fpam*J>aejie j-ixtan tribe. 
In Dano-Saxon bege, both, and tpeje, two, are used for 
bejen and tpejen ; ejo, eyes, for ejon. 

Not only n, but the last syllable is often rejected : as, 
eptj~o in Dano-Saxon is formed from the Anglo-Saxon 
ejitfon^forthwith, by rejecting the last syllable na. 

In Dano-Saxon n before another consonant is often 
omitted : as, cynrg for cyninj. 

7. The Dano-Saxon often substitutes one Case for 
another. We therefore find, Ic j-enbo engel min, / 
send my angel, for the regular Anglo-Saxon mmne en- 
£il. — Ne in Juryum lip, ne in J>aem topaejib hp, Neither 
m this life, nor in that fiUure life ; for topaejibum or 
tropeapban hpe. — Otype boe^S tpe job ^ paej-tm hir 
gob. pJ?J>e boeft J>aet trpe ypel ^ paejtm hij* ypel. 
Either make the tree good and his fruit good, or 
make the tree evil and his fruit evil: for paejtm jobne 
and paejtm ypelne. — Cuqe^S hlapopb ftaepe pingeapbe, 
Saith the lord of the vineyard, for ftaepe pinjeapbep. 
— Bobebejobppeller jucep, He preached the gospel of 
the kingdom, Matt. ix. 35, the genitive for the accusa- 
tive gobjrpell. 

8. The preposition to is occasionally used instead of 
the dative termination ; as Da cpaeS to leopnepaj- hip, 
Then he saith to his disciples, Matt. ix. 37, instead of 
J>a cpae$ leopnepum hip, or in genuine Saxon, J?a he 
paebe hip leopnmj-cnihtum. 

CHAPTER IIL 

THE NORMAN-SAXON DIALECT. 

9. The Normans 1 had some intercourse with En- 
gland, even from the accession of Edward the Confessor, 

1 "As in former ages, the Francs first, and afterwards the Saxons, 
coming out of the more northerly parts of Germany, plagued France 
and Britain with their piracies, and at last became masters ; the 
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in A.D. 1042; but the Norman-French could have little 
influence over the Saxon language till after the time of 
the Conquest. The laws, being administered by the 
Norman Conqueror in his own language, would natu- 
rally introduce many new words ; and the mutual efforts of 
the Normans and Saxons to understand each other would 
make an 8 alteration in both languages : but as the majority 

Francs of France, and Saxons of Britain ; — so in succeeding times, 
the Danes first, and then the Normans, followed the same method, 
came from the same coast, and had the same success. 

" They had their name from the northern parts from whence they 
came, (for Nordmanni signifies no more than Northern men,) in which 
sense they are likewise termed Nordleudi that is Northern people, as 
being the flower of the Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes.*' See Gib- 
son's edition of Camden's Britannia. Introduction, p. cliv. 

2 Those changes in Saxon which are denominated Dialects, appear 
in reality only to be the alteration observed in the progress of the 
language as it gradually flowed from the Saxon, varying or casting 
off many of its inflections, till it settled in the form of the present 
English. (See Etymology, part of note *, p. 74.) This progressive 
transformation of the Anglo-Saxon into our present form of speech 
will be evident by the following Examples, taken from the transla- 
tions of the most learned men of the ages to which they are referred. 

The first is from the Gospels published by Mareschall and Junius. The 
age of this version is not fully ascertained; but from its purity it appears 
to hare been written in or before the time of King Alfred. The 2nd is 
from the Rushworth Gloss, (See Wanley, p. 81,) in Dano-Saxon, per- 
haps made about the middle of the 10th century. The 3rd is taken from 
the famous Psalter in Trinity College, Cambridge, supf>osed by Wan- 
ley (p. 168) to be written in the time of King Stephen. The 4th was 
sent over from Rome to England, in the time of King Henry the Se- 
cond, by Pope Adrian, an Englishman. The 5th, written about 1 180, 
is copied from a manuscript in Trinity College, Cambridge. " Cod. 
Membr. in octavo minori vii. p. 16," See Wanley, p. 169. The 6th 
was written about A.D. 1250. The 7th appears to be about 1260, in 
the reign of rlenry the Third. The 8th is from WicklifFs translation, 
in Richard the Second's time, A.D. 1380. The 9th is from a large 
manuscript Bible in the Bodleian at Oxford ; it is said to have be- 
longed to King Henry the Sixth, A.D, 1430, and to have been given 
by him to the Carthusians in London. (See Bishop Wilkins's Essay 
towards a Real Character, &c. p. 8 ) The "10th, from the Liber Fes- 
tialis, about A.D. 1500. The 11th is taken from Tindale's transla- 
tion, A.D. 1526. The 12th is from Mathew's Bible, printed in A.D. 
1537. The 13th is copied from Cranmer's Bible, printed in A,D. 1541. 
The 14th is taken from the Geneva Bible, translated by the English 
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of the inhabitants were Saxons, it is reasonable to presumt 
that the Saxon language predominated, while the Normal 



refugees, in the reign of Queen Mary, between A.D S 1553 and 1558. 
15 th is from our authorized version, made A.D. 1611. 
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1. PURE ANGLO-SAXON, 

WRITTEN ABOUT A.D. 890. 

Fsebep upe )ui )?e eapt on heopenum. 
Si )nn nama jehaljob. 
To-becumc )wi pice. 
GepupSe ]?in pilla on cop)?an. ppa ppa 

on heopenum 
Upne baejhpamlican hlap ryle up to 

baej. 
An© pop^yp u r upc gyttap. ppa ppa pe 

popjipaft upum gyltenbum. 
A ub «e jelaebbc Jm up on cojrnunjc. 
Ac alyr up op ypele. 
Sojrtice. Matt. vi. 9—13. 



2. DANO-SAXON, 
about A.D. 930. 
Faebep upe Jm J?e in heopunum eapft. 
Beo jehalgub £in noma. 
Cume to June pice. 
People J>in pilla ppa ppa on heopune 

rpilc on eop)?e. 
"Dlap upepne baeghpamlicu pel up to 

b*S. 
A nb poplete up upe pcylbe. ppa ppa pe 

cc popleten J?aem J?e pcyjbi jat pi]? up. 
A nb nc gelaet up geleabe in coptnun- 

5 ae - 

Ah jelepe uj op yple. 

4. about A.D. 1160. 
Upe Fabyp in heauen pich, 
Dy name be hallyeb eucplich. 
Dou bpiog up thy michell bhppe. 
Alp hit in heauen y-boe, 
6uap in yeapth beene it alpo. 
Dat holy bpeab that lapteth ay, 
Dou penb it oup thip like bay. 
Fopgtue oup all that pe haue bon 
Ap pe popgiuet uch othep mon. 
Ne let oup pall into no pounbing, 
Ac phiclb oup ppo the pople J^mj. 

Amen 



The same in our present orthography 

Father our thou who art in Heaven, 

Be thy name hallowed. 

Come thy kingdom. 

Be done thy will in earth, so as i 

heaven. 
Our daily loaf sell us today. 
And forgive us our guilts, soast 

forgive to our guiltyings (debtor*) 
And not lead thou us into costnin: 

(temptation), 
But release us from evil. 
Soothly (truly, amen). 



3. NORMAN-SAXON. 
about A.D. 1130. 
Fabep upe ]?e apt on heopone. 
Sygebletpob name Jnn. 
Spa ppa on heopone anb on eopfao 
Bpeob (hlap) upe begpamlich jcoj 

up to baej. 
Anb popjeop up ajeltep upia ppa jja 

pe popjeopen agiltenbum ujiuo. 
An© ne leb up on copttinje. 
Ac alyp up ppam ypele. 
Spa beo hit. 



5. about A.D. 1180. 
Faber ure thu ert in heuene. I 

Bledseb be thi name. 
Cume thi rixlenge. 
purthe thi pil on eorthe spo it isf 

heuene. 
Gif us tobai ure baigpamliche bre* 
Anb forgiue us ure gultes spo pe da 

hem here the us agult. _ 
ftabbeth shilb us fram elche pine 

helle, 
Aeles us of alle iuele. 
Amen. Spo it purthe. 
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tongue would have influence enough to change the modifica- 
tion of the Saxon words, and perhaps would cause the inha- 
bitants to reject or alter some of the variable terminations 
which were left in the Dano-Saxon dialect. Though no»pre- 



6. about A.D. 1250. 

tfabir ur tbat es in Ijebene, 
tfrlub be ttjt nam to nebene : 
Cipu t»o us 1\)\ rid) rifre : 
€U toill on em be torougtjt elfc, 
lis it e0 torougijt in Ijeben a? : 
Et lib dap brebe gibe U0 to ba# : 
f otgibe tijoa all us better ur* 
»te toe forgibe till ur bettur* : 
inb lebbe us in na f anbing 
But ftnib us fra ibei tiding* 

8. about A.D. 1380. 
Dut JFaoit tbat art in fcbenps ; 
faletoib be ti)i name* 
R)t fepngbom come to, 
Be ti)i toil bone in ertije as in 
' bebene* 

nbe to us ti)is ba# oure bteeb obit 
< :: otbir subftaunce, 
nti forgibe to us our bettis as toe 
forgiben to oure bettourifi : 
$ nb lebe us not into temptacioun : 
ar Hit betybere us from 2beU 

mm, apatt, bi* £>. 
$ 10. about A.D. 1500. 

aber eure t&at arte in &eb£tte0, 

ilotoeb be t\)V name ; 

te fcingaome come, 
• . v te topi be boon in ettl), as it is in 
: *1iebt?n, 
^ »r eber£ baie0 brebe grbe u0 to 

v^ib forgibe us our trefpaflte as 
m fbrg£be tbepm tijat treCpaffe 
a^apnfte u0, 

ir^;b lebe u0 nat in temptation, 
*#* betyber us from all ebtfl. 



7. about A.D. 1260. 

:f aber t^af art in l)eabin bliifc, 
Ci)in beige nam it toutti) tije Wiffc, 
Cumen anb mot t\)v fcingbom, 
Cbm i)oi^ toiii it be all bon, 
3ln &eab:n anb in erbl) alfb, 
5)o it fbali bin full tocll 3Bc tro* 
<&if us all breab on ti)is bap, 
HUtb forgif us ure tfnnes, 
%% toe bo ur? toibertoinnes : 
Het us not in fonbing fall, 
€)acfrocbiiti)uf^lt)usall. 3men* 

9. about A.D. 1430. 

J0ute jFabir tfcat art in fcbene*, 
$aletoib be ti)i name, 
Ci)i itingbom come to tfcee, 
*e ti)i toil bon in eertlje, as in 

fcebene* 
(fiube to us ti)is bap oure breeb ober 

otfcre fubftanc, 
3nb forgibe to us oure bettis as toe 

fbrgiben oure bettonri*, 
9nb lebe us not into temptation, 
HBur belibere us from ibel* 
3men* 

<11.inA.D. 1526. 

£)ut JFatbet tol)ie& art in fcaben, 

$alotoeb be tijp name* 

iUt ttrp fcingbom come* 

C&p toill be fulfilled as toeii in 

cartb as it is in fcben* 
dFebe us tins bap ur baplp breb, 
3nb fbrgebe us oure bettes as toe 

fbrgebe ur betterSt 
Hnr> ieabe us not into temptation, 
H5ut belpber us from ebpU* 
JFor t&pne i0 tfce fepng&omanb tbe 

potoer anb tfce glorpe for eber 

9men* 



in* 
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cise time can be fixed for the exact origin and conclusion of 
the Norman-Saxon, it may be ^firmed that it succeeded the 
Dano-Saxon, and probably prevailed for nearly two centuries; 
or from about A.D. 1070 to 1260, in the reign of Henry the 
Third, What was written after the latter period is so different 
from the Anglo-Saxon, and so nearly allied to our present 
language, that withdbt any impropriety it may be denomi- 
nated English. 

10. The Norman-Saxon dialect is distinguished by an al- 
most total disregard of the variations of nouns and verbs, and 
by the following changes of letters : 

In the beginning, middle, and end of words, 3 is changed 



12. in AJ>. 1537. 

d> out* JF atfcer tofyitib arte in betoen, 

fcalotoeatet&pname. 

Jut ti>? tung&onw come. 

flRip tall be fulfilled as toett in ertfc 

a*tti0tnfcten.' 
<S>etoeit0tt)t0 *a?e ottre tmplp brefc. 
3n* forged u* ante treaXpaleft efcen 

as toe fotgebc ourc trefpacers. 
3Mta lean u0 not into temptation, 
#ut oeiftoet u0 from efcyil. 
3tnen. 



14. About A.D. 15.56. 

d>itr JF after tobtd) art in fceanen, 

$alotoet> be tt)p name* 

Cl)^ feing&ome come. 

Cb2 tali be tone euen in earti) a0 it 

10 in tieatien* 
dSiue tm t#0 aap our totfte breati. 
9nn fbrgtue b0 our Debt* a0 trice 

aifo forgiue oar fcebtor*. 
3n* teafte tm not into tentation, 
Cut ftelitter b0 from euil, 
fot t&ine i0 tfc fcingfcome $ tfce 

twtoer t tbe glor? N 
Jporeuer^ 3men. Matt. vi. 9— 13. 



13. In A.D. 1541. 

4>nr iPat^er to|#c|> am tn (earn 
$alotoei> be tfc name. 
&et t\n fctngoome come. 
IDte totfi be f vlf rUen a0 tod in 

eartt) a* it 10 in fratien, 
dBfeue b0 tt)?0 ba^e our tiatfte breatc. 
9nb forgene b0 oure fcette* as toe 

fbrgeue oure timers. 
%m leabe 40 not into temptation, 
HI5ut bei^uer b0 from eueU 
iFor tbm i* tte kpngfiome stfr 

potoer e ttie glorpe 
;f or euer. 3men. dpattu W. V. 

15,In A.D. 1G11. 

Our Father which art in heaven, 

Hallowed be thy name : 

Thy kingdom come : 

Thy will, be done in earth as it is in 
heaven : 

Give us this day our daily bread j 

And forgive us our debts as we for- 
give our debtors : 

And lead u| not into temptation, 

But deliver us from evil : 

For thine is the kingdom, apd the 
power, and the glory, 

Forever. Amen. Matt. vi. 9-13. 
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into 1 and f i &s, lunge for jeonje, young. Gibson's 
Sax. Chron. p. 168. 1. See Orthog. sect 15, page 48; 
peinap for pejnap, rains. Sax. Chron. 2 19.30; baeiep 
for baejep, days; baei for baej, day ; /Glmihti for /61- 
imhtig> Almighty; tpenti for tpentij, twenty ; mai 
for mae$, may ; aem for aemj, emy. 

1 1 . E is changed into k : as, king and kmjep, for 
cynj and c/njep, Ari^ and kings ; bpoke for bpoce, 
broke ; munekep for munecep, monks. 

12. F is changed into u or v : as, have for hape, have; 
leove for lupu, love; luvebe for lupiabe* loved ^ peoven 
forreopon, seven ; heouene for heopene, in heaven. 

F is changed into m before m : as, pimman for pip* 
man, woman. 

13. E and j were changed into ch, or rather* in the age 
when c and 3 were pronounced hard, ch was employed 
to express the original soft sound of c (see Orthog. Ch* u 
Note 7 ) : as, chilb for cilb, child; cheptep for ceajtep, 
city. 

The change of vowels is explained in Orthography 
under each letter ; for instance, ea into e in cheptep 
(Orthog. 29). 

Ij is changed into p or f : as, J>epen for^Jjejen, a 
thane ; peyna for pejna, rain. 

The prefix re is generally omitted, or changed into 
1- or y-, as l-blent, y-clept. 

14. Um, the termination of the dative case plural in 
nouns and adjectives, is either changed into an or en : as, 
On foepobe bajen, for the Anglo-Saxon On ftepobep 
bagum, in Herod* s days. Luke i. 5. Beapnan for beap- 
num, with children. 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR. 

1 . EXTRACTS FROM THE SCRIPTURES. 

1. On anjinne jejreop 1. In beginning, God 
Gob heorenan. anb eop- created heaven and earth. 
]>an:- Gen. i. 1. 

2. Gob cpae)> J>a. Gepeoji]?e 2. God saith then, Be 
leoht. anb leoht peajVS light: and light wa3 made, 
jepojiht:- Gen\* 3. . 

3. Galle ]>a Jnnj %e je 3. AH the things that ye 
pyllen f men eop bon. will that men do to you, 
bo$ ge him f f ylpe. f if do ye to them the same ; 
j-o^lice se. anb pitejena which is truly (the) law, 
bebob:- Matt. vii. 12. and (the) command of 

prophets. 



1 . On, prep. — An ginne, nA.d. governed by prep, on 3 see Etym. 1 1 2. 
— Gerceop, v. irr. indie, perf. 3. *. from jerceppan to create, of je 
and rcippan, perf. jceop or jcrceop, created ; see Etym. 99, in list 
of irregular verbs.— Gob, -er , n.l.m. nom. s. to the verb jerceop.— 

. tteojrenan, n. 2. ac. governed by jerceop j Syiit. 34, from 
heojren, an.— -Anb, conj.; see Etym. 114, and Synt. 40.— GonJTan, 
' n.2.f. ac. from eopfa, -an, earth. 

2. Cpaaft, v. indie, ind. 3. s. from opaejran to say ; see Etym. 75. — Da 
♦ then, adv.; see Etym. 105.— Gepeop)?e, v. sub. 3. s. from gepeop}>an, 

*o£e; per/, jepeapft 3 pcr/.porf.jepopben ; see Etym. 90. — FeapS, 
v. irr. indie, per. 3. *. from peopJ>an, to be, &c. 3 see Etym. 90. — Ge- 
popht, perf. part, from pipcan to work ; see Etym. 99. 

3. Calle, dtfin. ac. pi. n. to agree with J?mj 5 Synt. 14 : from eall ; 
Etym. 50. — Da, defin. ac. pi. n. 3 Etym. 45 .— D111 15, w. 1 . n. ac. govern- 
ed by the verb 00$ 3 Synt. 34. — De, rcZ. pron. > Etym. 47. — Pyllen, 
t>. irr. indie, ind. 2. pZ. 3 Etym. 94, 4 . — Dae, rel. pron. 3 Etym. 48.— 
(Den, n. now. pZ. from man 3 Etym. 8.— Sop, pers. pron. d. pi. from 
Jro 3 Etym. 36. — Don, v. irr. sub. 3. pi.; Etym. 99, in list of irregular 
verbs. — DoS, v. irr. imp. 2. pi. — Ge, pers. pron. nom. to the verb 00^3 
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4. Gip je j*o$lice ne poji- 4. If ye truly forgive not 

jypaftmannum.nefcopeji men, neither will your 

Faebep ne popjypft eop Father forgive you your 

eopne rynna :• Matt. vi. sins. 
15. 

5*. Gyp mm bpojjop |*yn- 5. If my brother sin against 

ja$ prS me. mot ic him me, may I him forgive 

pojvjypan o$ feopon pi- • until seven times ? 

6. Ne pecje ic J>e. o$ peo- 6. I say not to thee until 
pon pj>aj\ ac o*S peopon seven times, but until 
hunb-peopontijonpijxm:- seven, seventy times. 
Matt.xvm. 21 &22. 

7. Gob lupobe mibfcan- 7* God loved the world so 
eapb ppa f he pealbe hyp that he gave his Only be- 
an-cennebanSunu.f nan gotten Son* that no one 
ne poppujvSe \>e on hyite should perish.who on him 

Etym. 36. — TOim, pers.pron. d.pl. Etym. 37.— Dat, defin.tee Etym. 
45. — Sylpe, see Etym. 43. — Dat, ret. pron. see Etym. 47 .— 
lr, v. neut. indie, ind. 3. s. Etym. 88.— Sojhce, adv. Etym. 103.— - 
M, a law, n. indecl. f. — Pieegena, ». 2. g. pi. governed by bebob $ 
Synt. 16. from pite;a; Etym. 22.— Bebob, n. 1. nam. s.f. 
4. Gip, eonj. Etym. 1 14.— Ne, adv. Etym. 109> and Note ".— Foji- 
gypa%, t). irr. indie, ind. 3.s. see list of irr. v. Etym. 99. — GDannunij 
for mennum, see Etym. 24. n. 1 . m. d. pi. from man, governed by 
jrojigypaft $ Synt. 33. — Sbpen, ad;, pron. Etym. 41 .— Ffcbep, n. 2. m. 
now. *. to the verb popjyp ft. — Syiina* n. 3. it. ac. pi. from ryn, see 



Etym. 24, governed by jpopgypft j Synt. 34. 
5. Bjiojon, w. 1 . m. indeclinable in t 



5. Bjiojon, n.X.m. indeclinable in the singular $ Etym. 21 . Note n . — 
Syu^aft, v. indie. 3. s. from rynjian. — (5ot, v.def. 1.8. Etym. 95.— 
Fojijypan, t?. inf. after the verb mot 5 see Etym. chap. v. Note s , 
w , «, and S5 5 Synt. 36.— Seoj:on i Etym. 55.— Si£aj, ». 1. ac.jp. 
from jift ; Etym. 54. 

6. Secje, t?. i«dic. md. 1. s. Etym. 73. — De, pen. pron. d. s. from jm 5 
Syn. 33.— fcunb-reoponti^on, ad}", d. to agree with jifon. Etym. 54. 

7. Liujrobe, u. indie, perf. 3. s. Etym. 75. — ODibban-eapb, n. 1. ac. go- 
verned by lupobe j Synt. 34. — Spa, adv. Etym. 105. — Bat $ Etym. 
48. — Sealbe, v. irr. indie, perf. 3. s. from rellan to give; Etym. 79. 
— t3yy, pers.pron. g. Etym. 42. — Ancenneban, adj. ac. s. to agree 
with jpunu 5 Synt. 14 5 from an-cenneb with the emphatic a $ Etym. 
29. — Sunu, n. 3. ac. s. Etym. 23, Note **.— Nan, no one; Etym. 109, 
and Note l7 . — Foppup>e, v. sub. ind.3.s. fromr. oppupfan or joppypjrari, 

s2 
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PRAXIS. 



[Ext- 1. 



gelyjrS. ac haebbe f ece 
lip:- 

8. Ne j-enbeGobh^r Sunu 
on mibban-eapbe. f he 
bembe mibban-eapbe. ac 
f mibban-eapb je- 
haelebjmph hyne:- John 
iii. 16, 17. 

9. Lupa Djiyhtyn finne 
Gob on ealpe Jnnpe heop- 
tan. anb on ealpe ]?inpe 
paple. anb on eallun \\- 
num mobe:- 

10. Dip ff )»aet maepte 
anb J?aet pypmepte be- 
bob. 

1 1. OSyp yp J?yryum je- 
lic. Lupa jmine nehptan 
ppa ppa \e pylpne:- 
Matt. xxii. 37~3<). 

12. Ic eop pylle nipe be- 



believeth, but should have 
eternal life. 

8. God sent not his Son 
into the world, that he 
might judge world, but 
that world may be healed 
through him. 

9. Love the Lord thy God 
in all thine heart, and in 
all thy soul, and in all thy 
mind. 

10. This is the greatest 
and the foremost com- 
mandment. 

1 1 . Other is like this. 
Love thy neighbour as 
thyself. 

12. I to you give a new 



to perish. — byne, pron. ac. s. Etym. 37 and 1 1 1 .7— GelypS, v. indie, 
ind. 3. s. from jelypan, to believe : perf. gelypbe : part, geiypeb ; 
Etym. 74 and 75. — fcaefibe, v. sub. 3. s. Etym. 91. 

8. Senbe, v. indie, perf. from renban to send : perf. renbe : part, renbeb; 
Etym. 71 . — (Dibban-eapbe, n. 1 . d. — Dembe, v* sub. 3. s. from beman 
to judge 3 Etym. 7 1 . — Sy, v. irr. sub. 3. s. ind. Etym. 88. — Gehalefa, 
perf. part, from gehaelan to tieal; Etym. 67. — Duph, prep. Etym. 
111. 

9. Lupa* v. imp. Etym. 75.— GaJpe, defin. d. s.f. Etym. 50 and 26. — 
. fceoptan, n. 2. d. Etym. 112. — Dinpe, adj. pron. d. s.f. Etym. 38 

and 39.— Ballun, defin. d. s. n. Etym. 38, 39, and 20, Note l *. 

10. Yr, v. irr. indie. 3. s. Etym. 88. c . — Daet, defin. nom.f Elym. 45, d . 
for faec is used for je und jeo $ see Lye's Diet, in Jwe*. — CDaejce, adj. 
n.f. Etym. 26. 

11. Dyjrfum, defin. d.s. governed by gehcj Synt. 28. — Nehrtan, n. 
2. ac. probably from neh nigh y in the sup. with emphatic a : as, neh, 
nigh, nehrt and nehrta. — tya jpa, cow;. Etym. 114. — De fyljpoe, 
pron. ac. 5. Etym. 36 and 43. 

12. Lupion, v. sub. ind. 2. pi. Etym. 75. — Betpynan, prep. Etym. 1 12. 
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bob. f je lupion eop be- 
tpynan j-pa ic eoplupobe. 

13. Be J)am oncnapaft ealle 
menn f je fynt? mine 
leopninj-cnihtap jyp je 
habba$ lupe eop betpy- 
nan :• John xiii. 34 & 35. 

14. LupaS eoppe pynfc. 
anb fcoj> p el J?am J?e eop 
ypel fcolS. anb jebibbaj? 
pon eoppe ehtepap anb * 
traeJenbnm eop. . 

15. Baet je jin eopjiep 
Faebep beapn. J?e on heo- 
ponum yp. Matt. v. 44 
&45. 

16. Da cpae$ pe ftaelenb. 
Faebep. popjyp him. 
pop)>am hij nyton hpaet 
hij boft :♦ XftAtfxxiii. 34. 

17. NebeJ>uppon laecep J>a 
$5e hale pynt. ac )>a fte 
uhhaettSe habbaft:- 

18. Ne comicpihtpipecly- 



commandment, that ye 
love one another (between 
you), q& I have loved you. 

13. By that all men shall 
know, that ye fire my dis- 
ciples^ (learning -knight s^ 
children, or followers) if 
ye have love among you. 

14. Love your enemy, and 
do well to those who do 
evil to you, and pray for 
your persecutors and your 
calumniators. 

15. That ye may be your 
Father's children, who is 
in heaven. 

16. Then saith the Healer, 
V Father, forgive them, 
because they know not 
what they do." 

17. They need not a phy- 
sician who are whole, but 
they that have infirmity. 

18. I am not come to call 



13. Oncnapaft, v. indie, ind. 3. pi. from oncnapan $ Etym. 75. — 6alle, 
defin.nom. pJ.m.— Synt, v. irr. 2. pi. Etym. 88. — fcabbaS, v. irr. indie 
ind. 2. pi Etym. 91 «. 

14. Lnpatt, v. imp. 2. pi. Etym. 5. — Do&, v. irr. imp.2.pl Etym. 09. 
— &?Lm,defin.d.pl. Etym. 45 j governed by bofc 5 Synt. 33. — 6hte- 
par, n.l.ac. pi. governed by pop 5 Etym. 111. — TaeJenbum, n. d. 
pi. Etym. 112 5 from imp. part, taelenbe $ Etym. 66, Note I! . 

15. Sin for ryn, v: irr. sub. 2. pi Etym. 88.— Copper for eopeper, 
pron. g. s. Etym. 41 . 

16. £13, pers. pron. 3. pi nom. Etym. 37, f , h . — Nyton, v. indie, ind. 
3. pi from nytan or mean not to know -, i. e. ne not, and pitan to 
know. 

17. Bejuippon, v. indie, per. 3. pi list of irregular verbs in )?eappan to 
have need. — Laeccr, n. 1. g. s. from l*ce, a leech-, governed by 
bejnipjron j Synt. 32. 
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pian. acryrnpilleon baeb- 
bore:- JLuke v, 3 1 & 32. 

19. SoShce ic fecje eop. 
Buton eopep pihrpij~nyjr 
majie j-y J>onne )>aepa ppi- 
tejia anb pinbop-halje- 
na. ne ja je on heoponan 
pice:- Matt. v. 20. 

20. Soft ic )>e fecje. buton 
hpa beo ebnipan jecen- 
neb. ne maej he je^eon 
Gober pice;- John hi. 3. 

21. So&hce ic j-ecje eop. 
buton je beon jecyp- 
pebe anb gepopbene ppa 
ypa lythnjajp. ne ;ra je 
on heorona pice :• matt. 

XV111. o. 

22. Fpam hypa paej-t- 
mun ge hi unbepjyta^:- 
Cpypt ^Su jabepaS man 

.pm-bepian op Jwpnum. 
o^^e pic-aeppla op J>ypn- 
annum:- 



praxis. pBxt. 1. 

(the) righteous, but sin- 
ful to repentance. 

1 9. Truly, I tell you, except 
your righteousness be 
more than (that) of the 
writers and pharisees, ye 
cannot go into heaven's 
kingdom. 

20. Truly, I tell thee, ex- 
cept who is born again, 
be cannot see God's king- 
dom. 

2 1 . Truly, I tell you, except 
ye be converted, and be- 
come as infants, ye cannot 
go into heavens' kingdom. 



22. From their fruit ye 
shall know them. Gather* 
eth man grapes * (wine 
berries) of thorns, or figs 
(fig-apptes) of thistles 
(thorn kind) P 



18. Synpulle, adj. www. pi. m. to agree with taen understood. 

19. (Dane, adj. comp. Etym. 30, Note 7 .t— Pjutejia; n. 1. g.pl— Sun- 
bonhalgena, g. pL from punbon-hal jan, the pharisees ; so called from 
junben sunder, separated, and halgian to hallow.— Ga, v. irr. sub. 
2. p/.~see list of irregular verbs, Etym. 99. 

20. fcpa, rel. pron. Etym. 51;— Beo, v. indie: ind. 3. *. Etym. 89, 
Note c .— CDaej, v. irr. indie, ind. 3. s. Etym. 92.— Gereon, t>. inf. 
after mgeg; Synt. 36. 

21. Gecypnebe, part. per/, nom.pl.m. to agree with men understood, 
from jecyjinan j perf secynbe 3 perf. part, jecynneb, declined like 
?°o> Etym. 26 and 67. — Geponbene, perf. part. nom. pi. m. 
Etym. 90, . 

22. fci, pron. ac. pi Etym. 37, governed by the verb unbenjyta^ j 
Synt. 34.— Cpyjtjro, adv. denotes merely a question 5 Etym. 100.— 
pin-benian, n. 2. ac. from pm-bejua.— Dyjro-cinmim, n. 1 . d.pl. from 
J?ynh, a thoxn, and cynn, a kind. 
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23. Spa aelfc job tji^p 
byp$ jobe paertmap anb 
aelc ypel tpyp bypft y pele 
paejrtmaj" :• 

24. Ne maefj $ jobe tpeop 
beopati ypele paeftmaj\ 
ne f ypele tpeop jobe 
paertmap- il/aW. vii. 
16—18. 

25. AgypaB ]?am Caj-epe 
J?a ]>inj )>e J>aer* Cayepef 
pynt. "j Gobe j?a ]>inj \e 
Gclber rfnt :• Z/hA# xx. 
25. 

26. Nellen je jolb-hop- 
bian eop jolb-hopbaf on 
eopJ?an. J>aep om anb 
moSjje hyt popnimS anb 
J?sep J>eopar hit belpaS 
3 popjtehnS:- 

27. Golb-hopbiaft eop jrofc- 
lice jolb-hopbap on heo- 
penan. j>aep najx)ji om ne 



23. So every good tree 
bearetb good fruit, and 
every evil tree beareth evil 
fruit. 

24. The good tree cannot 
bear evil fruit, nor the 
«vil tree good fruit. 



25. Give to Caesar- the 
things that Caesar's are, 
and to God the things 
that God's are. 

26. Be ye unwilling to 
hoard up for you trea- 
sures on earth, where rust 
and moth consume it 
(them) and where thieves 
dig * through and steal it 
(them). 

27. But hoard up for you 
treasures in heaven, where 
neither rust nor moth con- 



23. Tjiyp or tjiyo, n. 1. m. or /. nom. *.— Gobe, aaj. ac. pi. to agree 
with paejtmar j Synt. 14. 

24. (Dae £, v.irr.indic.ind.S.s. Etym. 92, and agrees with its nom. tpeoy. 
— -Etet, defin. noin. $.f. Etym. 45, Note d . — Beopan or baepan, v. inf. 
after the verb mae^ 5 Etym 69, Note lfi . Synt. 36. 

25 . Ajypaft, v. imp. 2. />Z.— • Carepe, n. 1 . d. s. governed by ajypaft - 9 
Synt. 33. — ©mj, n. 1. ac. pi. governed byajyp&j Synt. 34. — 
Synt, for jint, v.irr. indie, ind. 3. pi. Etym. 88, d . 

26. Nellen is for ne pillen ; imperat. 2. pi. Etym. 94, Note. ».«— Golb- 
. hopbar, n. L «c.jm.— Daep, adv. there or where; Etym. 105.— toys, 

jpron. ac. s. n. for hi Mew, ac. pi. Etym. 37. — DelptiS, t?. tndtc. in<J. 
3. i>. from belpan $ which, like the original Greek &o^otrtr6;, signifies 
, to dig through. 

* Where houses are built with mud or unburnt brick, as in the 
East, it would not be difficult to dig through the wall 5 or as we say, 
".break into the houses." 
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[Ekt. 1 



mo^jje hit ne popnymft, 
1 J>aji J>eopaf hit ne bel- 
ra'S ne ne pomtelafc:- 
Matt.yl 19&20. • 
2a, Ne pypceaS aepteji 
J>am mete }>e poppyp^. 
ac aeptep )>am J?e ]?upk- 
punaS on ece lip :• John 
vi. 27. 

29. fapaet ppemaS men 
J>eah he ealne mibban- 
eapb geptpy ne. *} bo hyp 
paple roppypb. 

30. OSSe hpylc jeppyxl 
yyVS pe man pop hyp 
paple :< Mark viii. 36 
&37. 

31. Seo tib c^mE f ealle 
gehypa^ hyp ptepne. J?e 
on bypjenum pynt. 

32. Anb J»a $e job poph- 
ton. papaS . on lipep 
aep^pte. anb }>a ^e ypel 
bybon. on bomep aepyp- 
Ve :• John v. 28 & 29 ? 



sumes it (them), and 
where thieves do not dig 
through nor steal it. 

28, Labour not after that 
meat which perishes, but 
after that which continu- 
ed unto eternal life. 

29, What will (it) profit 
man, though he all the 
world may gain, and do 
to his soul destructioif ? 

30, Or what exchange shall 
man give for his soul ? % 



31. The time cometh that 
all shall hear his voice 
that are in tombs. 

32. And those who have 
wrought good shall go in 
resurrection of life, and 
those who have done evil 
in resurrection of doom. 



?7. Ne ne, &c. adv. Etym. 109, Note »; 

28. Dunh puna$, p. indie, ind. 3. *. from J>unh and puman to dwell, 
remain, &c. . 

29. bpaet, r^- pron. nvm. s. n. Etym. 5 1 .—-Open for roan ; Orthog. 29, 
Note 15 . — Deah, conj. Etym. 1 14.-r-Gertnyne, v. sub. ind. 3. s. from 
ge-jtnynan. — Do, v, irr. sub. ind. 3. s. Etym. 99, list of irregular 
verbs, bon. 

30/bpylc, reL pron. Etym. 52. SyfiS, v. indie, ind. Etym. 76 j from 

ryilan to give. 
3i . Stepne, n. 1 . ac. from ytepn, rtaepi, or rcepen a voice, 
32, Ponhton, v. indie, per/. 3. pi. from pipcan ; Etym. 99. — iEnyrte^ 

f. 1 . a*, s. from anirt or anyyt, resurrection. 



(265) 

2. EXTRACTS FROM ^BLFRIcfs HOMILY ON THE BIRTH- 
DAY OF ST. GREGORY * # 

Da gelamp hit aet j-u- Then happened it, at 
mum paele. j-pa j-pa jyt some time, as yet (it) often 
pop opt be 1 ?. )?aet Gn- doth, that English mer- 
jlipce cy^men * bpohton chants brought their wares 
heopa papfc to Roraana- to (the) Roman (burg) city; 
bypij, anb Erpejopiup and Gregory went by the 
eobe be J?aepe ptpaet to street to the Englishmen, of 
)ara Gnglijrcum mannum their' things taking a view, 
heopa Jnng jrceapijenbe:- 

Da jej-eah he betpuxt There saw he among the 
]?am papum cypecnihtar-* wares slaves set. They were 
gepette. }>a paepon hpitep of white skin, and men of 
hchamananbpaegpej-anb- fair countenance, and nobly 
plitan men, anb asj?elice haired. Gregory when (he) 
jepeaxobe:- Trpejopiup saw the youths' beauty, and 
)>abeheolb faepa cnapena enquired from what % nation 
phte anb beppan 3 op hpil- they were brought, the men 
cepe J?eobe hi jebpohte told him that they were from 
paepon. J?a raebe him man England, and that (ah) man- 
f hi op Gnjfa lanbe paepon kind of that nation was as 
fj f £apa feobe mennirr beautiful, 
ppa plitij paepe:- 

Gpt ]>2l Irpejopiup be- After then Gregory asked 
ppan hpae^ep J>aep lanbep whether the folk of that land 
pole Cpipten paepe j?e were Christian, or Heathen: 



* This Homily was published hy Mrs.Elstob, in 8vo. 1709. jElfric 
was Archbishop of Canterbury in the latter end of the tenth, and the 
beginning of the eleventh, century. 

1 CyJ^men, cyppmen, cypmen, or ceapmen, the nom. pi. of ceapman 
a chapman ox merchant; see Notes, p. 64, under Ceap. — 6ob*, went; 
see list of irregular verbs under Gan to go, p. 177. 

ft Cypecnihtar from ceap, price, goods, &c. and cmht, a boy, a boy 
for sale, or a slave. 

9 Beppan, the perfect tense of beppman to inquire; see Etyni. 8P, 
p. 158. 
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haeftene. him man paebe f to him men said that they 
hi heajene paepon. Epe- were heathens. Gregory 
jopiup ]>a op inepeapbpe then, from the bottom of 
heoptan lanjpurae piccet- his heart, a long sigh 
unje teah 3 cpaeft. J?ae la fetched, and said, " Well- 
pa. f ppa paegpep hipep men away! that men of so fair a 
pynbon J>am ppeaptan * hue should be subjected to 
beople unbep^eobbe :• swarthy Satan.* 

Gpt J?a GpejQpiUf be- After then, Gregory en- 
ppan hu J?aepe )>eobe nama quired what the name of 
paepe J>e hi opcumon. huh that nation was from which 
paep jeanbpypb J?aet hi they came: to him was an- 
Anjle genemnbe pepon :• swered, that they were call- 
Da cpaeft he. Rihthce hi ed Angle. Then said he, 
pynbon Angle gehatene. "Rightly they are called 
ropBan J>e hi Gnjla plihte Angle> because they angels' 
nabbaft. *} ppilcum jebape- beauty have; and, therefore, 
naS J>aet hi on heoponum it is fit that they in heaven 
6njla jepepon beon :• angels' companions should 

be." 

Gyt J?a Epejopiup be- Yet still, Gregory en- 
ppanhufaepe pcype nama quired, how the shire's name 
paepe J>eJ>a cnapan op alaeb- was from which the youth 
be paepon. him man paebe f were brought : to him men 
J>e pcipmen paepon Deipi said, that the men of the 
jgehatene:- Irpejopiupanb- shire were called Deiri. 
pypbe. J7ael hi pynbon Deipi Gregory answered, " Well 
jehatene. pop&am J?e hi they are called Deiri, be- 
p^nb ppam jpaman gene- pause they are from wrath 
pobe ^J to Cpiptep milb- delivered, and to Christ's 
heoptneppe gecygebe :• mercy called." 

Gyt«£a he beppan hu lp Yet still he enquired, 
J?aepe pcipe c^nmj geha- what is the king of the 
ten. him pep jeanbppapob shire named : to him (it) 
f pe caning /Bile jehaten was answered, that the king 
paepe:- J>pae£ J>a Gpegopiup was named JElla. There- 
in. Speapcan beople of the black, dusky devil. 
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gumenobe mib hip popbum fofe Gregtiry alluded with 
to ]?am naman. 3 cpaeft. hit his words to the name, and 
jebapenafS f Alleluia y$ said, " It is proper that Hal- 
gepungen on )?am lanbe to lelujah be sung in the land 
lopejaep /Glmihtijan Scyp- to the praise of the Al- 
penbep :• mighty Creator ." 

Irpejopiup ]?a eobe to Gregorythenwentto the 
J>am papam j?aep apoptoli- pope of the apostolic see, 
can petlep. *} hine baeb. f and desired him, that he to 
he Anjelcy nne pume lapeo- the English some teachers 
papapenbe J?e hi to Cpipte would aend, that they Christ 
gebigbon mib Gobep pul- might serve, by God's 
tume. 3 cpaeft. f he pylp grace, and said that he him- 
jeape paepe. f peopc to ge- self ready was that work 
ppemmenne. gyp hit J?am to undertake, if it the pope 
papam ppa gehcobe :• Da should so please. But the 
ne miht pe papa f je^apian. pope could not permit that, 
J?eah j?e he ealh polbe. pop- though he altogether ap- 
ftan J?e Romanipcanceaptpe proved it, because the Ro- 
jepapan nolbon je^apian man citizens would not 
J?aet ppa jetojen man ^J ppa permit that so worthy a 
je^Sunjen lapeop ]?a buph man and so renowned a 
eallunjapoplete. ^Jppapyp- teacher should altogether 
lene ppaecpfSe jename :• leave the city, and so long 

a pilgrimage take. 

fapaet J?a Iipegopiup py ft- Therefore Gregory, after 
ftan he papanhab unbep- that he undertook the pope- 
penj. jemunb hpaet he je- dom, remembered what he 
pypn Cnjelcynne jemynte before for the English na- 
^ paejx pihte f luptyme tion had intended, and 
peopc jeppemebe :• fte na- there straight finished that 
tej-hpon ne mihte J?one Ro- beloved work. He in-no- 
m an if can bipceop-ptol eal- wise might be altogether 
lunge poplaetan:- Ac he absent from the Roman 
apenbe otSpe aejienbpacan. bishop's see. But he sent 
geSSungene Erobep )>eopap other messengers approved 
to Jnrum iglanbe. "j he pylp servants of God to this 
micclum mib hip benum 3 island, and he himself, by 
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tihtmjumpylfte )>aet J?ae- his many prayers and ex- 
pa aepenbpaca bobunge hortations, effected that the 
pojvSjen je *j liobe paeptm preaching of these messen- 
baepe pypbe:- Daepa ae- gere should go abroad, 
penbpacena naman pynb and bear fruit to God. 
Jmp jecijebe. Ajuptmup. These messengers* names 
COelhtup. Laupentiup. Pe- were thus called, Augusts 
tpup.- Johannep Juptup:- nus, Mellitus, Laureniius, 
Dae j- lapeopap apenbe pe ea- Peirus, Johannes, Justus. 
bija papa iipejopiup mib These teachers the blessed 
man 1311 m oftpum mune- pope Gregory sent, with 
cum to Anjelcynne. *j hi many other monks, to the 
J>ipum popbum to J>aepe English nation, and them 
pape tihte. . by these words to their 

journey he exhorted. 
Nebeon je apyphtejwph " Be yenotafraid through 
geppinc J>aep lanjpumep pa- fatigue of this long journey, 
pelbep oJ?J?e J?uph ypelpe or through evil men's dis- 
manna ymbepppaece. ac course about (it) : but with 
mib ealpe anpaebneppe 3 all constancy and zeal of 
pylme )>aepe poftan.lupe J?ap true affection, through 
onjunnenan ftinj Jniph God's grace, effect the 
Gobep pultume jeppem-' thing begun; and know ye 
ma?, *j pite je f eopep that your recompense of 
mebeon J?amecum ebleane the eternal reward is so 
ppa micle mape br$. ppa much more, by how much 
micelum ppa ge mape pop more ye labour for the 
Dobep piUan ppmca?:- will of God. Be humbly 
Iiehyprumia'S eabmobhee obedient in all things to 
on eallum Jnnjum Ajup- Augustin, whom we have 
tine J?one \e pe eop to set over you for an el- 
ealbpejepetton:- ftitppe- der. It will be profit to 
ma? eoppum paplum ppa your souls so far as ye at- 
hpaet ppa je be hip myne- tend upon his exhortations, 
junjejepylla?:- Seealmih- The AlmightyGod through 
tija Gob }>up hip jipe eop his grace protect you, and 
jepcylbe. 3 je-unne me f grant that I may see the 
jc maje eoppep jeppincep fruit of your labours, in the 
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paeptmon J>am ecan ebleane eternal reward, so that I be 
gepeon. ppaf ic beo jemet found also in the bliss of 
pamob on bhppa eoppep your reward. For, though 
ebleanejr :• Deah \e \c mib with you I cannot labour, 
eop ppmcan ne maeje. pop- I wish to labour with you.'* 
35an ]?e ic pille ppincan :• 

Ajuptinup }>a mib hip Augustin then, with his 
jepepum. f pynb jepehte companions, which are^ 
peopeptig. \e pepbon be reckoned forty, who went 
Epegopief haepe oS )>set: hi by Gregory's command un- 
becomon gepunbpullice ro til they came prosperously 
J>ipum ljlanbe :• On J>am to this island. In those 
bagum pixobe /6J?elbypiht days reigned &thelbyrihl 
cyning on Canrpapabypig. king in Canterbury, and his 
*] hip pice paep aptpeht kingdom was stretched from 
ppam micclan ea Humbpe the great river Humber to 
o& pu? pae:- Auguptinup the south sea. Augustin had 
haepbe jenummen pealh- taken interpreters in the 
pfcobap on Fpancena pice Franks' kingdom, as Gre- 
ppa ppa Erpegopiup him be- gory ordered him ; and he, 
beab.^hejmphjjaepa pealh- through the interpreters* 
ptoba mu? J?am cyninje ^ mouths, preached God's 
hip leobe Gobep popb bo- word to the king and his 
bobe. hu pe milbheopta people : — how the merci- 
fcaelenb mib hip agenpe ful Healer by his own suf- 
Jjpopunje |?ipne pcylbijan fering this guilty world 
mibban eapbe alypbe *} je- redeemed, and opened an 
leappullum mannum heo- entrance of the kingdom 
pona picep in paep jeopo- of heaven to believing men. 
nobe :• 

Da anbpypb pe cymnj Then king /Ethelbriht 
/SJ?elbpiht Ajupnne } answered Augustin, and 
cpae$. f he paejepe popb said that he spoke to them 
•J behat him cybbe. *} cpae? fair words and promises, 
Jjaet he ne mihte ppa hpaeb- and said that he could not 
lice J>one ealban jepunan. so suddenly forsake the 
J?e he mib Anjelcynneheolb ancient customs, which he 
poplseran :• EpseS f he with the English nation 
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mopte ppeohce }>a heopon- held. He said he might 
hcan lape hip leobe bobian freely preach the heavenly 
•3 f he him *} hip jepepum doctrine to his people, and 
bijleopan >eman polbe. anb that he would supply pro- 
popjeap him J>a pununje vision for him and his 
on Eantpapabypij peo paep companions; and gave him 
eallep hip picep heopob a dwelling in Canterbury, 
buph :• which was of all his king- 

dom the chief city. 

Betpeox Jnpum jepenbe Near this (time), Augus- 
Aujuptmup opep pae to tin went over sea to Ethe- 
)>am apcebipceop Cj>epium rius archbishop of Aries, 
op Apela. *} he hine jeha- and he consecrated him 
bobe Anjelcyn Co apce- archbishop to the English, 
bipceop ppa ppa him Erpe- as Gregory before directed 
gopiup aep jepippobe :• Au- him. Then Augustin con- 
guptinupjjajehabobcypbe secrated returned to his 
to hip bipceopptole *} bishopric, and sent mes- 
apenbe aepenbpacan to sengers to Home, and told 
Rome. *} cybbe J>ara eabijan to the blessed Gregory 
Erpejopie J>aet Anjelcyn that the English received 
Epiptenbom unbeppenj. 3 Christianity, and he also 
he eac mib jeppitura pela by writing enquired many 
fting^n beppan. hu him to things, how (he) was to 
bpohtnigenbe peape be- behave towards the newly 
tpeox J>am nijhpoppenum converted people. There* 
polce :• frpaet J>a Erpejopiup fore, Gregory thanked God 
micelum Eiobe )?ancobe mib much with a joyful mind, 
bhrpigenbum mobe f An- that so it had happened to 
jelcynneppajelumpenpaep the English nation, as he 
ppa ppa he pjplp jeopnlice himself so earnestly desired, 
gepilnobe:- 

Anb penbe onjean aepenb- And (he) sent again am- 
pacan to J>am jeleapullum bassadors to the believ- 
cyninje jfej>elbpihte mib ing king iEthelbright, 
jeppitum: *} maenijpealb- with letters, and manifold 
urn lacum. y oJ>pe jeppite presents, and other letters 
to Aujuptine. mib anbppa- to Augustin with answers 
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j)um ealpa J>aepa bin^a }e of all the things which he 

he hi beppan. *j qine eac asked him, and also in 

Jnpum popbum manobe. these words advised him : 

Bpobop min pe leopepta. ic "My most beloved brother, 

pat f pe Galmihtija pela I know that the Almighty 

punbpa Jmph J>e J>aepa j?6oba hath showed many won- 

j>e he geceap gepputelaB. ders through thee to the 

J>aep Jm miht bhppian ^ eac people whom he chose, of 

ont>paeban:- Du miht blip- which thou mayest rejoice, 

plan gepiphce f j?aepe J>eobe and also be afraid. Thou 

papl Jmph J>a yttpan pun- mayest indeed rejoice that 

bpe beo^ jetojene to this people's souls through 

J?aepe incunban gipe :• On- outward wonders are 

bpeab }>e ppfc j>eah f Jnn brought to the inward gift. 

mob ne beo aha pen mib But take heed that thy mind 

bypptijnepfe on J?am tac- be not lifted up with arro- 

num J?e Gob ]mph J>e je- gance for the tokens which 

ppemaft. *] J>u J>anon on God performs through 

ibelum pulbpe bepealle thee, and thou thence fall 

pi]»nnan. J?anon \e Jm pr3- into vain glory within, be- 

utan on pupftmynte aha- cause that thou outwardly 

pen bipt:- art elevated in dignity. 

Iipejopiup apenbe eac Gregory sent also to 
Aujuptine hahje lac on Augustin holy presents of 
maeppe peapum ^ on bo- mass vestments and of 
cum. . books *. 

Aujuptmup gepette aep- Augustin, after this, 
rep Jnpum bipceopap op hip placed bishops from his 
jepepumonjehpilcumbup- companions in each city in 
gum on Gnjla J>eobe, 3 hi the English nation, and, 
on Erobep jeleapan J>eonbe increasing in the faith of 
Jmph punebon . 0$ Jnpum God, they have continued 
baeg^SepIicum bseje :• on up to this present day. 



* For an account of these books, see Wanley's Catalogue qf*Saxon 
Manuscripts, p. 172, which is the third volume of Hickes's Thesaurus. 
A facsimile of the Gospels sent by Pope Gregory is given in the plate 
No. I, facing the Title of these Elements. 
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3. EXTRACTS FROM A SERMON OF JELFRIC* OK THtf 
CREATION. 

Sermo DE INITIO CREA- A SERMON ON THE CREA- 
TURE AD POFULUM TION, JO BE READ TO THE 
Q.UANDO VOLUER1S. PEOPLE WHEN YOU WILL. 

AN angin lp ealpa There is one beginning 
Jnnja. f \y Erob aelmihtij. of all things, that is God Al- 
heipopbppumaanbenbe:- mighty: he is beginning 
foe if opbppuma popju \>e and end. He is beginning, 
he paep aeppe. he lp enbe because he ever was; he is 
butanaelcepe 1 jeenbunje. end, without any ending, be- 
pop j?an J>e he bij> aeppe un- cause he is ever eternal. He 
jeenbob :• fae jepceop formed creatures when he 
gepceapta $a S5a he polbe. would ; by his wisdom he 
Suph hip pipbom he je- formed all things, and by his 
pophte ealle oinj. ^ J>uph will he vivified them all. 
hip pillan he hi ealle jelip- * 
paepte:- 

. Deop* Sp^nnyp lp an This trinity is one God, 
I/ob. f ippeFaebep. y hip that is the Father, and his 
pipbom op him pylpum wisdom, of himself ever be- 
aeppe acenneb. 1 heopa gotten, and of both their 
bejpa pilla. f lp pe halja wills, that is the holy Ghost, • 
Iiapt:. he nip na acenneb. ac he is not begotten, but pro* 
hejaeft op ]>am Faebep ^ op ceedeth from the.Father and 
Jam Sunajehce:- Dap J>py from the Son alike. These 
habap pinbon an aelmihtij three persons are one al- 

Iiob.pejepophteheopenap mighty God, who made (the) 

^ • 

* The above is taken from some printed but unpublished folio sheets 
in the British Museum. They are the first sheets of a work begun by 
Mrs. Elstob : for reasons now unknown, the press was stopped. See 
Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, in Elstob ; and Edward Kowe Mores *s 
Dissertation on English Typographical Founders. 

1 jElcejie ge-enbunge, d. s. from aelc (Etym. 50) and ge-enbung 
or enbung. — f?o\ty\ J?e wherefore. — Fop)?an j!e because, 

2 DeoY,def.nom.8.f. — Dpynnyr, J>pynriyrre,or)?pinnerre, trinity; 
from J?py three, and the feminine termination of many abstract nouns 
-ncr je.— -fceopa, pron. g. pl y Etym.37,Note ».— Bv£pa, g>pl> Etym.5;>. 
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anb eopftan. anb ealle je- heavens and earth, and all 
pceapta:- creatures. 

he jepceop tfn enjla He created ten hosts of 
pepob:- Baet teofte pe- angels. The tenth host re- 
pob abpea$ anb apenbe volted, and turned to evil, 
on ^pel:- Gob hi jepceop God made them all good ; 
ealle jobe. anb let hi hab- and let them have their own 
ban ajenne cype. ppa hi 5 free-will; as some loved and 
heopa Scyppenb lupebon obeyed their Creator, so 
tJ pihjbon. ppa hi s hine others forsook him. 
popleton:* 

Da psep ^Ssejr tec/San pe- Then was (the) chief of 
pobep ealbop pprtSe pae- the tenth host created very 
gep. *j phtij jepceapen 4 . fair and beautiful, so that he 
ypa'p he paep jeharen leoht was called light-bearer. Then 
bejienb :• Da began n he began he to be proud, and 
to mobijenne. 'J cpaeft on saith in his heart, that he 
hip heoptan f he polbe *} would, and easily could, be 
eaj>e mihte beon hip Scyp- like his Creator, and sit on 
penbe jelic. *j pittan on the north part of heaven's 
Sam nopj> baele heopenan kingdom, and have power 
picep. ■} habban anbpealb. and dominion against God 
tJ pice onjean Hob ael- Almighty, 
mihtne :• 

Da jepaeptnobe he $ip- Then established he this 
ne paeb pro Jraet pepob $e resolution with that host 
he bepipte. *} hi ealle to which he ruled, &nd they all 
Sam paebe jebugon :• Da submitted to the advice. 
Sa hi ealle haepbon Sipne When they all had establish- 
paebbetpux him jepaept- ed this purpose among them, 
nob. J?a becom Gobep jpa- then God's wrath came upon 
ma opep hi ealle. ^ hi ealle them all, and they all were 



9 th I have translated some, and the corresponding hi others, though 
it originally signifies only they ; Etym. 37. 

4 6albop paer ger ceapen *j he pa»r jehaten, paer, v. irr. indic.per. 8. *. 
Etym. 88 : jerccapen and jehatep are pas. part, from gejrccapan to 
form or create, and hatan to name.J^-Light-bearer or Lucifer. 

T 
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pupfcon 5 apenbe op |>am changed from that beautiful 
paejepan hipe «e 6 hi on form in which they were 
jrerceapene paepon to la)>- created, to loathsome devils, 
hcum beoplum:- Anb Ba And while he thought how 
hpile Se 7 he rmeabe hu he he might divide the kingdom 
mihte'baelan'piceprSGob. with God, in that while the 
$a hpile jeapcobe pe ael- almighty Creator prepared 
mihtija Sc^ppenb hifn 3 for him and his companions 
hip jerepum helle pite :• hell-punishment. 

Da^erpymbereaelmih- Then the almighty God 
tija Hob $a nijon enjla established the nine hosts 
pepob. *j jeptaSolpaepte 10 of angels, and fixed (them) 
ppa Saet hi naeppe ne mih- so that they never could nor 
ton ne nolbon prSSan would, since, from his will 
ppam hip pillan jebijan. turn, nor can they now* nor 
ne hi ne majon nu. ne hi will they any sin do. 
nellaS nane pynne jepyp- 
kan :• 

Dapolbeljobjepyllan'] Then would Gdd fill up 
^einman Bone lype)>e pop- and repair the defect which 
lopenpsepopftam heopen- was made of the heavenly 
licum pepobe. 3 cpaeS f he host; and said that he would 
polbe pypcan mannan op make man of earth, that the 
eopftan.f pe eop^hca man earthly man should increase 
pceolbe je^eon. *} jeeap- and attain with humility 
man mib eabmobnyppe 11 the habitations in heaven's 
55a pununga on heopenan kingdom which the Devil 
pice. Be pe Deopol pop- lost by pride. And God 

s Pupbon, v. irr. indie, per. 3. pi. Etym. 90. Note a . 
«De which, def. used as a rel. Etym. 47 y, governed by on t», 
though it comes after ]?e ; Synt. 39. 

7 Da hpile ]?e, a pfrrase for while; Etym. 108. 

8 COihte, v. irr. indie, per. 3. s. Etym. 92 *. 

9 Dselan, v. inf. governed by mihte $ Synt. 36. 

10 GertaSelpejte, v. indie, per. 3i *. from 3*-rea$oJ-pertan to' con- 
firm, Jix, &c. compounded of rtafcol a foundation, psjv firm, fast, &c. 
and an or anan to give; Etym. p. 134, Note 4 . 

11 Gabmobnyrye humility, is compounded of eab blessedness, mob 
mind, and the termination iiyrrl^'Jbrming abstract nouns. 
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pyphte mib mabijn^ppe :• then formed " a man of 
Anb Gob $a jepojvhte loam, and into him breathed 
aenne martnaa op larte. } (a) soul, and vivified him, 

. him on ableop jay t. ^ hirte and he was then made man*," 
gehppaep te. } he peapj> )>a composed of soul and body, 
mann. gepceapenon paple. and God appointed him the 
3 on lichaman. *] Erob him name of Adam, 
pette naman Abam:> 

Gob %a hine jebpohte God then brought him in- 
on neopxna-panga. 3 him to paradise, and said to him, 

~to cpaeft :• Ic J?e pecge. I tell thee, forbear thou 
popjanj ftu aneptpeopep one tree's fruit: and by this 

.peptum. *j mib $aepe u ea- easy obedience, thou shalt 
belican gehyppumny ppe. obtain the joy of heaven's 

. %u jeeapnart heopenan kingdom, and the place from 
picep mypnjje. ^J J>one which the Devil fell, through 
ptebe fte pe Deopol op disobedience. If thou then 
apeoll ftuph un jehyppum- breakest this littlecommand- 
nyppe :. Gip ftu J>onne J>ip ment, thou shalt suffer death. 

. lytle bebob tqbpecpt. £u 
pcealt beaj?e ppeltan :• 
Da cpae)> Erob. Nip na je- Then saith God: It is 

. bapenlic f $ep ,s man ana not fit that the man should 
beo. anb naebbe naenne be alone, and have no help, 
pultum. ac uton l4 je- therefore, let us make him 
pypcan him jeipacan him (a) companion for him, for 
to pultume *j to ppoppe :• (a) help, and for comfort. 
Gobne pealbe nanum ny- God gave a soul neither to 
tene ne nanum pipce nane beasts nor fish, but their 

taple. ac heopa blob lp blood is their life, and as 
eopa lip. •} ppa hpafte ppa soon as they are dead, so are 
hi beoftS beabe. ppa beo]? they altogether ended, 
hi mib ealle l5 geenbobe :• 

**Gefl. ii» 7. 

» Daepe, def. d. s.f. Note d , from fa j Etym. 49. 

P Der, def. nom. s. m. Note a , used as an article -, Etym. 49. 

14 Ucon, a word of exhorting; such as, Let us, &c Come now, &c. 

15 GDib ealle with all, altogether: ealle is d* governed by mib; 
Etym. 112. 

T 2 
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Gobpophte}>a}>oneman. God then made the .man 
mib hi j* hanbum. *} him on with his hands, and into 
ableop paple :• Fop $1 l6 lp him breathed a soul : For 
pemanbetepa^ipheEiobe which the man is better, if 
jeJ>ihJ> l7 . : 8onneealleJ)any- he obeyeth God, than all 
renu pmbon. popjran J?e lft the beasts are, because they 
hieallegepup|>a}?tonahte. all return to nothing, and 
*} pe man lp ece on anum the man is eternal in one 
bale, f lp on $aepe paple:- part, that is in the soul, 
foeo ne geenbaj? naeppe:- That will never end. 

Ne he naep 9I genebb f He (man) was not com- 
hepceolbeliobepbebobto- pelled that he should God's 
bpecan. ac Cob hine let command break. But God 
ppijne. 3 pealbe him ajen- left him free, and gave him 
ne c^pe ppa he paepe je- free-will, whether he would 
h^ppum. ppa he paepe un- be obedient or he would be 
gehf ppum :• lie peapj? )>a disobedient. He was then 
Deoplejehyppum.*} Erobe obedient to (the) Devil and 
unjeh^ppum. *] peapj> be- disobedient to God, and was 
taeht he tJ cal man cynn delivered up, he and all man- 
aeptep Jnpum lipe into kind, after this life into hell 
hellepite.mibSamDeople punishment, with the Devil 
$e hine poplaepbe :• Da that deceived them. Then 
Buph Deoplep ppicbom. } through the Devil's deceit, 
Sbamepjyltpepoplupan 80 and Adam's guilt, we lost 
$a jepaelSae upe paple. ac the happiness of our souls, 
pe ne poplupon na J>a un- but we lost not the immor- 
beabhcnyppae:- fteoipece. tality. It is eternal and 
3 naeppe ne jeenbajj :• never endeth. 



16 Di, def. d. n. Etym. 45, Note b : used as a relative 5 Etym. 47. 

17 Ge]?ih$, t;. irr. indie, ind. 3. s. from ge}eopiaii. 

18 FopJ?an |>e, conj. Etym. 114. 

19 N*r, v. irr. indie, per. 3. s. for ne par . 

*> Foplupan, v. ind. per. 1 . pi. for rojilcopobon or jrojileopon, -en, 
or -an, &c. from pop-leopan to destroy, lose, &c. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE SAXON CHRONICLE. 

4. An early account of Britain, and its Inhabitants. 

Bpittene ljlanb ip ehta The island Britain is eight 
hunbmilalanj.*Jtpahunb hundred miles long, and 
bpab. anb hep pnb on two hundred broad, and here 
Jnp iglanbe pip je^eobe. are in this island five nation*, 
/Fnjhpc. y Bpittipc. *} English, and British or 
J?ilpc. ^ Scyttipc. } P^h- Welch, and Scotch, andPict- 
tipg. 3 Bocleben. Gpept ish, and Romans. The first 
pepon bujenb Jnpeplanbep inhabitants of this land were 
Bpittep. }?a coman op Ap- Britons ; they came from 
menia. *} jepaetan pufte- Armenia, and settled in the 
peapbe Bpyttene aepopt. south of Britain first. 
«. Da gel amp hit f Pyhtap Then it happened that the 
coman puj?an op Scit)uan. Picts came south from Scy* 
mib langum pcipum na thia with long ships, not 
manegum. 3 }>a coman with many, and they came 
sepopt on nop^S Ybep- up first on the north of Ire* 
man up. 4 ] }?aep baeboScot- land, and there prayed the 
tap f hi J>ep mopton 1 pu- Scots that they there might 
man. Ac hmolban heom abide. But they would not 
lypan. pop^an hi cpaebon allow them ; but the Scots 
J>aScottap. J7eeopmajon said to them; We to you 
]?eah-hpa$epe paeb jelae- nevertheless may give ad- 
pon. pe pitan oftep eglanb vice: we know another island 
hep beeapton. J>ep ge ma- here to the east, there you 
jon eapbian jipje pillaS. may dwell, if ye will, and if 
3 jip hpa fcop pi^ptent. any withstand you, we will 
pe eop pultumia$. f je hit aid you, that you it may 
magon gegangan. conquer. 

Da pepbon J>a Pyhtap. Then went the Picts, and 
tJ jepepbon Jnp lanb nop- came to the northern part 
SSanpeapb. anb pu$an- of this land, for southward 
peapb hit hepbon Bpit- the Britons had it, as we be* 

■ GOopcon 5 Etyra. 96. , 
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tap ppa pe aep cpaebon. fore said. And the Rets 
Anb }>a. Pyhtap heom* for themselves asked wives 
absebon pip set Scottum. of the Scots, on this condi- 
on J>a jepab f hi Tec upon tion,that they should choose 
heopa kynecm tta on )>a their royal lineage always on 
pip healpa. f hi heolbon the woman's side, and they 
ppa lanje ry^an. Anb held (it) so, long afterwards. 
Jm jelamp hit imbe jeapa And there it happened, in 
pmafScottapumbael je- course of years, that some 
pat 8 op Ybepman onBpit- part of the Scots passed over 
tene. *J J>ep lanbep pum from Ireland into Britain, 
bael geeobon. ^J pep heopa and some part of this land 
hepatoma Reoba jehaten. conquered, and their leader 
ppofti J>am heo pmb ge- was called Reoda; from him 
nemnobe Daelpeobi:- they are named Dalreodi. 

Sixtijum pmtpum aep Sixty years before that 
Jam J>e"Cpipt pepe acen- Christ was born, Caius Ju- 
neb. Eaiup Juhup Ro- lius the Roman emperor 
inana kapepe mib hunb with eighty ships came to 
ehtatijum 4 pcipum je- Britain. There he was at 
pohte Bpytene. Dej\ he first overcome in a severe 
pep aepopt jeppenceb mib battle, and- a great part of 
gpimmum gepeohte. ^ mi- his army lost. And then 
celne bael hip hepep pop- he left his army to abide 
laebbe. Anb J>a he pop- with the Scots, and went 
let hip hepe abiban mib into Gaul, and there he col- 
Scottum. *} jepat into lected six hundred ships, 
Eralpalum. } J>ep jejabo- with which he passed over 
nobepix hunb pcipa. mib quickly into Britain; and 
pam he jepat ept into when they at first together 
Bpytene. Arib J>a hi rushed, then wasslain theem- 
aepopt togebope jepaep- peror's lieutenant, who was 
bon. J>a man opploh * J?ep called Labienus. Then they 



* Deoro, instead of him, d. pi. of he he ; Etym: 37 k . 

3 Gepac, indie, per. from gcyitan to pass over ; Etym. 80, 

4 fcunfc ehcatijum eighty ; Etym. 53, Note M , 

* ODen oprloh ; see Etym. 98. , 
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capepep jcpcpan. pe pep (the Britons) took stakes, 
Labienup gehaten. Da je- and drove all the ford of a 
namon ]>a palap. anb abpi- certain river with sharp great 
pon pumpe ea popb ealne stakes, under the water ; 
mib pceappum pilum (the) river is called Thames, 
jpeatum innan J?am pe- When the Romans found 
repe. py ea hatte Temepe. that, then they would not go 
Da f onpunbon J>a Ro- over the ford : then fled the 
mam. ]?a nolbon hi papon Britons to the wood fast- 
opep ]>one popb. ]>a plujon nesses, and the emperor 
J>a Bp y tpalap to £am pubu conquered entirely many 
psepptenum. *J pe kapepe chief towns by great battles, 
geeobe pel maneja heh- and again passed into Gaul, # 
buph mib mycelum ge- 
pinne. ^J ept jepat into 
Eralpalum:- — Saw. Chron. 
ed. Gibson, p. 1. & 2. 



5. An Account of the Saxons coming into Britain, 

An. CCCCXLIX. Rep A.D. 449. Here Martian 

(Daptianup ^ Valentinia- and Valentinian took the 

nup onpenjon pice. 3 empire, and reigned seven 

picpdbon vii pmtep:- On years. In their days Hengist 

heopa bagum Renjept ^ and Horsa, invited by Vor- 

fcoppa ppom Pyptjeopne tigern, king of the Britons, 

gela^obe Bpetta cyninje to his aid, came to Britain 

to pultume. jepohton in the place which is called 

Bpytene on J>am ptaefte Ebsfleet: at first to the 

J>e ip jenemneb Yppinep- assistance of the Britons; 

pleot. aepept Bpyttum to but they after against them 

:ultume. ac h^ ept on hy fought. The king com- 

:uhton:- Se cinj het hi manded them to fight 

:eohtan agien Pihtap. 3 against the Picts, and they 

u ppa b^ban y pije haep- so did, and victory had 

bon ppa hpap ppa hi co- wheresoever they came : 

mon:- fai fta penbe to They then sent to the An- 
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.Angle. ■} heton heom pen- gles, and desired them to 
ban mape pultum. *j heom send more assistance, and to 
pegjan Bpytpalafca naht- them told the inactivity of 
neppcjftaeplanbepcypta. the Britons, and the land's 

fruitfulness. 

fti )?apenban heom mape They then sent to them 
pultum. $a com J>a menn more assistance : then came 
op %pim maejftum Hep- men from three provinces of 
manie, op Galb-Seaxuto. Germany, from the Old- 
op Anjlum. op Jotum:- Saxons, from the Angles, 
Op Jotum comon Eant- (and) from the Jutes. From 
pape. *J J?ihtpape. f ir peo the Jutes came men of Kent 
maeriS j>e nu eapba% on and Wight; that is the peo- 
Piht. ^ f cynn on J?ept- pie that now dwell in Wight, 
Sexum &e man jyt het and that tribe among the 
Jutna cynn:- Op Galb- West-Saxons which they 
Saxon comon Gapt-Sexa. yet call the race of the Jutes, 
anb SuS-Sexa anb J?ept- From the Old-Saxons came 
Sexan :• the East-Saxons, and South- 

Saxons, and West-Saxons. 

Op Angle comon. pe k From the Angles, (whose 
piStfan ptob peptij betpix country from that time stood 
Jutum 3 Seaxura." Gart deserted (being) between the 
Gnjle. COibbel-Anjla. Jutes and Saxons) came the 
CDeapca. anb ealle NopS- East- Angles, Mid- Angles, 
ymbpa.- foeopa hepe- the Mercians, and all the 
togan paepon tpegen je- Northumbrians : their lead- 
bpoSpa ftengept } fcoppa. ers were two brothers, Hen- 
$ paepon pihtjilpep puna- gist and Horsa, that were 
J?ihtgilp pa?p pitting the sons of Wihtgils, Wiht- 
pittapectinj.pectapob- gils was the son of Witta, 
mnj. ppam San J?obne Witta of Wecta, Wecta of 
apoc eall upe cyne-cynn. Woden, from this Woden 
tl Suftan-hymbpa eac:" arose all our royal race and 
—Savon Chron. An. 449. Southumbrian also. 
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6. On the Compilation of Domesday -book. 

An. MLXXXV. Da pri- A.D. 1085. Then Wil- 
lelm Gnjla lanbep cynj Ham England's king held a 
haepbe myceljefteaht. anb great consultation, and a very 
ppij>e beope ppaece pi$ deep conference with his 
hip pitan ymbe )np lanb witan about this land, how 
hu hit paepe jepett. o$$e it was held, and by what 
mib hpilcon man no n. men. 

Senbe j?a opep call 6n- He then sent his men over 
gla lanb into alcepe p cipe all England into every shire, 
hip men. ^ lett ajan ut and let seek out how many 
hu pela hunbpeb hyba hundred hides were within 
paepon innon J>aepe pcipe. the shire, or what lands 
o&Se hpast pe cynj him the king himself had, and 
pylp haepbe lanbep. } op- cattle on the land ; and what 
pep innan J?am lanbe. revenue he ought to have, 
o$$e hpilce jepihta he for the 12 months, of that 
ahte to habbanne to xn. shire, 
monftum op j?aepe pcipe. 

Gac he lett jeppitan Also he let (them) write 
hu micel lanbep hip apce- how much land his archbi- 
bipcopap haepbon. y hip shops had, and his bishops, 
leob bipcopap. ^ hip ab- and his abbots, and his earls, 
botap. anb hip eoplap. anb and, lest I tell it longer, 
}>eah ic hit lenjpe telle, what or how much each 
hpaet o&5e hu my eel aelc man had, who was in En* 
man haepbe \>e lanb-pit- gland possessed of property, 
tenbe paep innan Gnjla in land or in cattle, and how 
lanbe. on lanbe oft'Se on much money it was worth* 
oppe. *] humycelpeophit So very narrowly he per- 
peape pup$. Spa ppy^e mitted it to be searched out, 
neappelice he hit lett ut that there was not a single 
appypian. f naep an aelpij hide nor a yard of land, nor 
hibe. ne an gypbe lanbep. indeed — it is shameful to 
ne pupJ>on hit lp pceame tell, but it seemed to him 
to tellanne ; ac hit ne no shame to do — an ox, nor 
jmhte him nan pceame to a cow, nor a pig was left 
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bonne, an oxe. ne an cu. that was not set in his writ- 
ne an ppm naep belypon f ing; and all the writings 
naep jepaet on hipgeppite. were brought to him after- 
*i ealle J>a geppita paepon wards, 
jebpoht to him py^ftSan:- 
Saxon Chron. An. 1085. 



7. The Letter* of the Britons. 

Aetiup paef Eplbban Aetius was a third time 
pi)>e conpul *} cyninj on consul and governor of Rome 
Rome. (CCCCXLV.) Co (A.D.445). To this (man), 
%5ypum J>a }>eappenban the afflicted remnant of the 
lape Bp^tta penbon aep- Britons send a letter; the 
enbjeppit. paep pe ppuma beginning was tjius written. 
Sup appiten. 

Gttio Epija cyninja " To Ettius thrice consul 
hep ip Bpytta jeong *j here are the Briton's sighs 
jeomepung:- Anb on and groans." And in con? 
popJTjeon^e 1 Saep aepenb- elusion trf the letter they 
jeppitep 9 Sup hi heopa thus expressed their misery. 
ypmJ?o apehton. Upbpi- "The Barbarians drive us 
paj> Sa sellpeopban to pae. to the sea ; the sea drives 
pi^pcupe]? up peo pae to us back to the Barbarians ; 
Sam allpeopbum. betpih between these two, we thus 
him tpam pe Sup tpeo- endure a twofold death, 
pealbne bea)> SpopiaJ?. either we are slain, or drown- 
oJ>J?e pticobe beo}>. oJ>J?e on ed in the sea." 
pae abpuncene:- 

* After the departure of the Romans from Britain, the inhabitants 
were unable to defend themselves from the Picts and Scots : they, 
therefore, wrote the following letter to procure the assistance of the 
Ttomans. The Saxon is King Alfred's translation, from the Latin of 
Bede's Ecclesiastical History. 

1 FonJ^eonge conclusion ; composed of j:op8 forth, forward; and 
Z eon & 3 an 3> or jong, a going. 

9 JEjienbgeppit a letter ,-• composed of aepenb an errand or a vies- 
sage, &c. and jepjiiteh written. 
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Deah #e hi Sap Shnj Though they told these 
yaebon. ne mihton hi nae- things, they could get no 
nigne pultum aet him be- assistance from him; fof, at 
gitran.popfton on fca^lcan that time, he was occupied 
nb he paef ab^j-jab mib in a severe war with Bledla 
hepgum jepeohtum pi$ and Attila, kings of the 
Blaeblan *} Atillan fauna Huns, 
cynirijum : — Bede, ed. 
Smith x p. 481. 



8. A Speech of a Saxon Ealderman*. 

Dyphc me ip jejrepen Of this sort appears to me, 
cyning Sij- anbpapbe lip O king, this present life of 
manna on eopJ>an to pijj- men on earth, in compari- 



* The speech was delivered in (Picena gemot) the assembly of the 
wise, convened at Godmundingaham (the protection of the Gods), 
now Godmundham, a little to the east of York, by Edwin king of the 
province of Northumbria, in 625, to consider the propriety of receiving 
the Christian faith. This speech is peculiarly interesting, being de- 
livered by an illiterate Saxon, with no other knowledge than such as 
his barbarous idolatry afforded. King Alfred's Saxon translation given 
in the text is probably as near the original as it can be now obtained : 
but Bede's Latin, with a translation, is appended to this Note, that 
every reader may have the pleasure of examining the same ideas when 
clothed in a different and more comely dress. 

Talis mihi videtur, Rex, vita homtnum prasens in terns, ad com* 
parationetn ejus quod nobis incertum est temporis, quale cum te re** 
sidente ad camam cum ducibus acministris tuts tempore brumali, accenso 
quidemfoco in medio et calido effecto camaculo,fuTentibus autem forts 
per omnia turbinibus hiemaUum pluviarumvel nivium, adveniensqueunus 
passerum domum citissimepervolaverit, qui cum per unum ostium ingre- 
diens mox per aliud exierit. Ipso quidem tempore quo intus est, hiemis 
tempestate non tangitur, sed tamen parvissimo spatio serenitatis admo- 
mentum excurso, mox de hieme m hiemem regrediens,tuis ocuUs elabitur. 
Jta hac vita hominum ad modicum apparel $ quid autem sequatur,quidve 
pracesserit prorsus ignoramus. Unde si httc nova doctrina certius ali- 
quid attulerit,merito esse sequenda videtur. — Bede, lib. II. cap. xiii. 

" The present life of man, O king, seems to me, if compared with 
that after-period which is so uncertain to us, to resemble a scene at 
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meren^ppe $agpe tibe $e son of the time which is un- j 
up uncuj> if. f pa gehc ppa known to us. Like as you sit- 1 
$u aet ppaepenbura pitte ting at a feast, amidst your , 
imb %inum ealbopman- Ealdermen and Thegnes in 
num *] ftejnum on pmtep winter time, and the fire is 
tibe. *J ry pyp onaeleb. *} lighted, and the hall warm- | 
Sin heall jepypmeb. •} hit ed : and it rains, and snows, . 
june *] pnipe *} ptypme and rages without. Then I 
ute. Cume Sonne an comesasparrow.andpresent- 
ppeappa. ■} hpseblice f ly flies about the hall. It 
hup Suph pleo. *} cume comes in at one door ; goes 
Suph oJ?pe bupu in. ftuph out at another. In the time 
oJ?pe ut jepite:- fopaet that it is in, it is not touched 
he on Sa tib Se he inne by the winter's storm, but 
bi]>. ne bi]> hpmeb mib \y that is only for a moment, 
ptopme Saep pmtpep. ac and the least space, for from 
y bij> an eagan bpyhtm •} winter it soon again cometh 
f laepte paec. ac he pona into winter, 
op pintpa in pintep ept 
cyme)? :• 

Spa Sonne Sip monna So also this life of men 
lip Xo mebmyclum pace endurethalittle space. What 
aetypej?. hpaet Saep pope- there is going before, or what 
janje. o]>J?e hpaet Saep there is following after, we 
aeptejipyhge pe ne cun- know not. Wherefore, if this 



one of your wintry feasts. As you are sitting with your ealdormen 
and thegns about you, the fire blazing in the centre, and the whole 
hall cheered by its warmth, — and while storms of rain and snow are 
raging without, — a little sparrow flies in at one door, roams around our 
festive meeting, and passes out at some other entrance. While it is 
among us it feels*not the wintry tempest. It enjoys the short comfort 
and serenity of its transient stay ; but then, plunging into the winter 
from which it had flown, it disappears from our eyes. Such is here the 
life of man. It acts and thinks before us ; but, as of what preceded 
its appearance among us we are ignorant, so are we of all that is 
destined to come afterwards. If, then, on this momentous future this 
new doctrine reveals any thing more certain or more reasonable, it is 
in my opinion entitled to our acquiescence." Turner's History of the 
Anglo-Saxons, vol. i. p. 25 1 . 
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non :• Fopjjon 31c J>eoj- new lore bring aught more 
mpe laji opiht cujmcjie *] certain and more advan- 
jepjj-enlicpe bpinje. heo tageous, then is it of such 
)>aef pypj>e if f pe ftaepe worth that we should follow 
pylrjean :• it. 



9. King Alfreds Preface to his Translation of Boe* 
thiuss* Consolation of Philosophy. 

y^LFReD kunmj paef Alfred, king, was the* 
pealhptob J?ip pe bee. *} hie translator of this book ; and 
op bec-Lebene on Gnjlijx from book-Latin into En- 
penbe.ppahionu lfjebon. giish turned it, as it now is 
hpilum he pette popb be done. Awhile he put down 
popbe. hpilum anbjit op word for word, awhile sense 
anbgite ppa ppa he hit J>a for sense, sp as he the most 
ppeotolopt *} anbjit pulli- manifestly and intellectually 
copt jepeccan mihte pop might explain it for the va- 
J>aem mipthcum *J manij- rious and manifold contem- 
pealbum popbum *} bifjum plations and occupations that 
\>e hine opt aeg^ep je on oft, both in mind and in 
mobe je on hchoman bip body, busied him. * 
goban :• 

Da biyjtf up pint fpij>e The cares are very diffi- 
eappo^ pime ]>e on hip ba- cult for us to number, which 
gum on )?a picu becomon in his days came on the 

* Anitius Manlius Severinus Boethius or Boetius, a Roman phi- 
losopher, was descended of a patrician family, and in A.D. 510 was 
advanced to the consulship. He was a profound scholar, and well 
versed in mathematical learning. He also defended the Catholic faith 
against the Arians, in a treatise " De Unitate" For his zeal in de- 
fending Albinus the senator, Theodoric, king of Italy, sent him pri- 
soner to the tower of Pavia, where he wrote his immortal book " De 
Consolatione Philosophise ;' which has passed through numerous edi- 
tions, and was translated into Anglo-Saxon by our illustrious king 
Alfred ; into English, first by Chaucer, about 1360, and afterwards 
by many other hands; the best of these is that of 1712, in 12mo. 
Lond. by Lord Viscount Preston, and the one by the Rev. Philip Rid- 
path, with good notes and illustrations, 8vo. Lond. 1785. 
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.Jjeheunbeppansenhaepbe. government which he had 
■}J?eahJ>ahe)>apbochaepbe undertaken. Yet he learned 
jeleopnobe •} op Laebene this book, and turned it from 
co enjlij-cum p pelle je- Latin to the English phrase, 
penbe. *] jepophte hi ept and made it moreover into 
to leoJ>e. ppa ppa heo nu song, so as it is now done, 
jebon if. 

Arib iiu bit. *] pop And now may it be, and 
Gobep naman he alpa$ for God's name he beseech- 
. aelcne J>apa *3e J?ap boc eth every one of those that 
paeban lypte fat he pop desire to read this book, that 
hine jebibbe. *] him ne they pray for him, and do 
pite jip he hit pihthcop not blame him if they should 
onjite. J?onne he mihte. more rightly understand it 
pop )>aem ]>e aelc mon pceal than he could: because that 
be hip anbgitep mae]?e anb every man should, according 
be hip aemettan pppaecan to the measure of his un- 
$aet he pppec$ } bon f derstanding, and according 
j>he be^: — Alfred 'sBoe- to his leisure, speak what he 
thius f ed.Rawlinson,Pref. speaketh, and do what he 
p. x. doeth. 



10. King Alfreds Thoughts* on Wealth and Libe- 
rality. 

Seje me nu hpaej>ep pe Tell me now whether thy 
Jnn pela ftmep J?ancep ppa riches, that in thine own 
beope peo ]>e pop hip thought are so precious, be 
ajenpejecynbe.hpasjjepic so from their own nature. 
/3e pecge )>eah f hit lp op But yet, I tell thee that what 
hipajenpe jec ^nbe nap op is so of its own nature, is not 

* In the translation of Boethius, king Alfred has so much enlarged 
upon the text of his author, and added so many of his own thoughts 
and feelings, that Various parts of his Saxon translation may be con- 
sidered as short essays upon the different subjects introduced by Boe- 
thius j the following extracts are, therefore, generally ascribed to 
Alfred. 
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Jmipe. jip hit )?onne hip so from thee. If then of its 
a;5£njie jecynbe lp nap op own nature it be so, and not 
J?mpe. hpi eapt $u J>onne of thine, why art thou then 
a J>y betepa pop hipjobe:- ever the better for its good ? 

Seje me nu hpaet hip Tell me now which of 
Jre beopapt Jnnce. hpaej>ep these thou thinkest the most 
J;e jolb J?e hpaet ic pat dear. Is it gold ? I know 
J?eah jolb :• Ac J?eah hit that gold avails something. 
nu jolb peo *} beope. J?eah But though it now be gold, 
brB hhpeabigpa *} leop- and dear to us, yet he will 
penbpa pe J>e hit penS. be more renowned, and more 
Sonne pe)>e hit gabepaft*] beloved, who gives it, than 
on ojjpum peapaft. je eac he who gathereth it, or plun- 
J>a pelanbeofthlipeabijpan ders it from others. So riches 
^jleoptaelpan J>onne J?onne are more reputable and esti- 
hie mon peWS. J?onne hie mable when men give them, 
beon. J?onne hi mon 3a- than they are when men ga- 
bpa$ y healt:- ther and hold them. 

topaet peo jitpung ge- Hence covetousness mak- 
be^ heope jitpepap laj>e eth the avaricious loathsome 
aejj>ep je Gobe je mon- both to God and man; while 
num. •} ]>a cr^pta jeboft )>a bounty maketh us always 
pimle leoptaele *} hlipea- pleasing and famous, and 
bige *} peopj>e aej^ep je worthy both to God and to 
Gobe. ge monnum $e hie men who love it. Now as 
lupia^:- Nu f peoh J>onne property may not belong 
ae£j>ep ne maej beon je both to those who give it, 
nub J>am \e hit pel}> je mib and to those who receive 
Jam J?e hit nim'S. nu lp it, then is it always better 
pop}>aem aelc peoh betepe and more valuable when 
3 beoppyp)>pe jepealb given than when held. 
)?onne jehealben v-r-Alfr. 
.Am-/, p. 23 & .24. 



11. On a Good Name. 
. Genoh ppetol ftaet ip. This is clear enough, that 
f te 30b popb •} 30b hhpa a good word and good fame, 
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aelcep monnep bij> betepa are better and more precious 
*} beoppa. J>onne aemj toeveryman than any riches, 
pela. hpaet f popb jepylj The word filleth the ears of 
eallpa j>apa eapan J>e hit all who hear it; and it thrives 
jehepj>. *} ne bi)> J>eah no not the less with those who 
S^laeppe mib J>am J?e hit speak it. It openeth the va- 
pppicj? hi j- heoptan ibel- cancy of the heart; it pierces 
neppe hit openaft. *] J^aej- through other hearts that are 
oSpep heoptan J>elocene locked up, and in its progress 
hit J?uphpaepJ>. *J on J>am among them it is never di- 
raepelbe )>aep betpyx ne minished. No one can slay 
diJ> hit no jepanob. ne it with a sword, nor bind it 
maej hit mon mib fpeopbe with a rope, nor ever kill it 
opplean. ne mib pape je- 
binban. ne hit nserpe ne 
acpittS. — Boet. p. 24. 



\ 



12. On the Advantages of the Rich. 

JSpaeJ?fcp $e nu licijen " Dost thou like fair 
pejepu lonb :• Da anb- lands?" Then mind an- 
ppopobe f mob J>aepe je- swered to reason and said : 
pceabpipneppe *] cpae^S. 

I3pi ne pceolbe mehcian " Why should I not like 
paejep lanb. hu ne if J>aet fair lands ? How! is not 
Y e pae^epepta bael Gobep that the fairest part of God s 
jepceapta. ^e pull opt pe creation ? Full oft we re- 
pejniaj? pmyltpe pae. ^ joice at the mild sea, and 
eac punbpia^ J>aep phtep also admire the beauty of 
)>a?pe punnan anb J>aep the sun, and the moon, and 
monan ■} eallpa J>apa of all the stars." 
jteopperia. 

Da anbppopobe pe pip- Then answered wisdom 
bom anb peo jepceabpip- and reason to the mind, and 
nep J)am mobe 1 J>up thus said : — " How be- 
cpaeB. fcpaet behmp}> )>e longeth to thee their fair- 
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heopa paejepnep ye. hpaep ne$s ? Durst thou glory 
3Su buppe gilpan f heopa that its beauty is thine ? It 
paejepnep fin pie. nepe is not, it is not. How ! 
nepe. hu. ne papt Jm f Jm Knowest not thou that thou 
heopa nanne ne gepopht- madest none of them ? If 
eft. ac jip Jm jilpan pille. thou wilt glory ; glory in 
jilp Gobep. God. 

fopaej?ep Jm nu paejeppa " Whether now dost thou 
foloptmaena paejnije on rejoice in the fairer blossoms 
eaptpan ppelce Jm hie je- of Easter, as if thou hadst 
pcope. hpaej>ep Jm nu ppel- made them ; — canst thou 
cer auht pypcan maeje. now make any such ? or hast 
cro&e jepophtep habbe. thou made them? Not so, not 
nepe nepe. ne bo Jm ppa. so. Do not thou thus. Is it now 
hpae]?ep hit nu Jnnepje- from.thy power that the har- 
pealbep pie f pe haappept vest is so rich in fruits ? 
rie ppa pehj on paeptmum. How ! Do I not know that 
hu ne pat ic f hit lp no this is not in thy power ? 
Jnner jepealbep. topi eapt Why art thou inflamed with 
Jm wmrie onaeleb mib ppa such an idle joy ? or why 
ibele jepean. o'SSe hpi lu- lovest thou strange goods so 
papt %u J>a ppemban job immeasurably as if they now 
ppa unjemethce. ppelce had been thine own ? 
hi pen J>me jet nu. 

J?enpt Jm maeje peo " Thinkest thou that for- 
pypb \e jebon fact J?a tune may do for thee, that 
Jnng 'Sine ajene pien J?a those things be thine own, 
j>e heopa ajene jecynb J>e which of their own nature 
gebon ppembe. nepe nepe. are made, foreign to thee P 
nip hit no J>e jecynbe f te Not so, not so. It is not 
Jm hi aje. ne him nip je- natural to thee that thou 
bypbe j> hi ]>e poljien. ac shouldest possess them; nor 
J?a heopencunban Jnnj J>e does it belong to them that 
pint jecynbe. naep J>aep they should follow thee. But 
eopjdican :• the heavenly things, they are 

natural to thee; not these 
earth-like ones. 

DapeopJ?licanpaeptmap "The earthly fruits are 
pint jepceapene netenum made for animals to subsist 

u 
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to anbhpene. *] J>a populb on ; and the riches of the 
pelan pynt gepceapene to world are made to deceive | 
bippice J>am monnum J?e those men that are like ani- 
beo)> neatenum jehce. f mals ; that are unrighteous | 
beo)> unpihtpipe *} unje- and insatiable. To these | 
metpaepte. to J>am hi eae they also oftenest come, 
becumaj? optopt. 

Gip \ u }>onne $aet je- <f If thou wilt then have | 
met h^bban pille. *} Sa this moderation, and wilt 
nyb }>eappe pitan pille. know what necessity re- 
Jxmneip^aetmete'Jbpync quires; this is, that meat 
3 claj>ap ant> tol to ppel- and drink and clothes, and 
cum cpaepte ppelce Jm tools for such craft as thou 
lunne f *8e lp gecynbe *} knowest, are natural to thee, 
f J>e lp jnht to habbenne. and are what it is right for 
hpelc ppemu if fte f J?aet thee to have. What ad- 
Jm pilnije J>ip pa anbpeap- vantage is it to thee that 
benajepaetyaopep^emet. thou shouldest desire these 
]>onne hie na)?ep ne magon temporal riches above mea- 
ne Jrni gehelpan. ne heopa sure, when they can neither j 
pelppa. On yyipe lytlon help thee nor themselves ? 
hiepa haep}> peo jecynb With very little of them 
jenoj. on ppa miclum heo hath nature enough : with 
haepj) jenoj ppa pe aep so much she has enough, as | 
p ppaecon. Gip ]m heope we before mentioned. If 
mape pelept. oJ?ep tpeja thou usest more of them, 
oft'Se hit J>e bepaj>. owe one of these two things hap- 
hitbe J?eah unpynrum bi}>. pens: either they hurt thee, 
o^e unjetepe owe ppe- or they are unpleasant In- 
cenhc eall f Jhi nu opep convenient or dangerous is 
jemet bept. Gip Jm nu all that thou now doest be- 
opep jemet ltpt. o}>}>e yond moderation. If thou 
bpmcpt.oftSeclaJfcJjema eatestnow, or drinkest, im- 
on haeppt Jnmne Jm J>uppe. moderately; or hast more 
peo opepinjbe pupf o*«e clothes on than thouneedest, 
to pape. owetoplaettan. the excess becomes to thee 
owe to unjepipenum. either sorrow or nauseous, 
o$$e to pho. or unsuitable or dangerous. 

dp J>M nu penpt^te "If thou thinkest that 
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punboplice gepela hpelc extraordinary apparel be any 
peopjun^nb pie. J>onne honour, then I hssert the ho- 
fcelle ic }>a peopJ?mynb ]>a nour to belong to the work- 
pyphtan \e hie pophte. man who wrought it, and 
naep na J>e. pe pyphta lp not to thee. The workman 
Gob. J>aep cpaept ic J?aep is God, whose skill I praise 
hepije on. in it. 

Penpt Jm J>set peo men- " Thinkest thou that a 
jio )unpa monna J?e maeje great company of servants 
bon jepaehjne. nepe nepe. will make thee happy ? Not 
acjiphie^petepint.SSonne so, not so. But if they be 
pint hie J>e pleohcpan *] evil, then are they more dan- 
geppicnepulpan gehaepb gerous to thee ; and more 
J>onne ^enaepb. pop)>am troublesome, if bound to 
ypele J>egnap beo}> p^mle thee, than if thou hadst them 
heopa hlapopbep pienb. not, because evil thegns will 
Gip hi J?onne jobe beo)> ■} always be their lord's ene- 
hlapopb holbe *} untpi- mies. If they be good and 
pealbe hu ne beoJ> f }>dnne faithfulto their lord, and not 
heopa gobep. naep jnnep. of double mind — How! Is 
hu miht Jm J>onne \>e aj- not this their virtue? it is not 
niaa heopa 30b. gip ]>u thine. How canst thou then 
nu J>aep Jilppt. hu ne possess their virtue ? If thou 
gilppt Jm J)onne heopa now gloriest in this — How ! 
gobep. naep jnnep :• Dost thou not glory in their 

Alfr. Boet. p. 25 & 26. merit ? It is not thine." 



13. On Power* 

Se anpealb naeppe ne Power is never a good, 
bi]> 30b. buton pe 50b pe unless he be good that has 
J?e hine haebbe. J>eah hit it ; and that is the good of 
bij> ftaep monnfep 30b. nap the man, not of the power. 
SSaer anpealbep. Gip pe an- If power be goodness, why 
pealb 30b bij>. popj?am hit then is it that no man by his 
br8. J>aet te nan man pop dominion can come to the 

v 2 
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hippicenecymStocpaep- virtues, and to merit? but 
turn. *} to mebemneppe. by his virtues and merit he 
Ac pop hip cpaeptum ■} comes to dominion and 
pop hip mebumneppe he power. Thus no man is 
cym)> to pice 3 to an- better for his power ; but if 
pealbe. $y ne bij> nan mon he be good, it is from his 
pop hip anpealbe na J?e be- virtues that he is good, 
tepe.ac pop hip cpaeptum From his virtues he becomes 
he beo); job lp he job bij>. worthy of power, if he be 
■} pop hip cpaeptum he worthy of it. 
bro anpealbep people. 31 p 
he hip people bij>. 

Leopnia)? popJ?am pip- Learn therefore wisdom ; 
bom. *} J?onne je hine je- and when you have learned 
leopnob haebben. ne pop- it, do not neglect it. I tell 
hogiaj> hine J?onne. Donne you then without any doubt, 
pecje ic eop buton aelcum that by that you may come 
tpeon. f je magon J?uph to power, though you should 
hinebecuman to anpealbe. not desire the power. You 
J?eah Te no )>aep anpealbep need not be solicitous about 
ne pilnijan. Ne }>uppon power, nor strive after it. 
je no hojian on ^Sam an- If you be wise and good, it 
pealbe. ne him aeptep will follow you, though you 
ppinjan. jip je pipe bij> *] should not wish it. 
jobe. he pile polgian eop. 
y eah je hip no ne pilnian. 
Alfr. Boet. p. 31 & 32. 



14. On King Alfreds Principles of Government. 

Gala Hepceabpipnep. O Reason! thou know- 
hpaetSu paptf menaeppe est that covetousness, and 

S?o jitpunj ■} peo jemae jJj the possession of this earthly 
lppep eopfthcan anpeal- power, I did not well like, 
bep pop pel ne hcobe. ne nor strongly desired at all 
ic eallep pop ppij>e ne this earthly kingdom, except 
jipnbe J>ippep eopJ>hcan oh! I desired materials for 
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jucep. buton la ic pilnobe the work that I was com- 

j?eah anbpeopcep to J?am manded to do. This was 

peopceJ?emebebobenpaep that I might unfractiously 

to pypcanne. f pap f ic and becomingly steer and 

unppacobhce *} jepipen- rule the power that was com* 

lice mihte pteopan *J pec- mittedtome — What! thou 

can J?one anpealb J>e me knowest that no man may 

bepaept paep. fcpaet $u know any craft nor rule, or 

papt f nan mon ne maej steer any power, without 

naenne cpaept cy^an. ne tools and materials. There 

nsenne anpealb peccan are materials for every craft, 

ne ptiopan butum tolum without which a man cannot 

3 anbpeopce. f bi$ aelcep work in that craft, 
cpaeptep anbpeopc f mon 
SSone cpaept buton pypcan 
ne maeg. 

Daetbijjjjonnecymnjep These are the materials 

peopc anbpeopc *] hip tol of a king's work, and his 

nub to picpianne. f he tools to govern with, that he 

hsebbe hip lanb pull man- have his lands fully peopled; 

nob. he pceal haebban je- that he should have prayer- 

bebmen. •} p^pbmen. ■} men, and army-men, and 

peopcmen. J3paet J?u papt work-men. What! thou 

J?aette butan $ipum to- knowest that without these 

lum nan cynmg hip cpaept tools no king may show his 

ne maej cyftan. skill. 

Baet ip eac hip anb- These are also his mate- 

peopc. f he habban pceal rials, that with these tools he 

to }>am tolum J?am J>pim should have provision for 

gepeppcipum bipipte. f ip these three classes ; and 

J>onne heopa bipipt lanb their provision then is, land 

to bugianne. •} Jipta. ^ to inhabit, and gifts, and 

psepnu. ^ mete. ■} ealo. *} weapons, and meat, and ale, 

cla^ap. *J ge hpaet }>aep \e and clothes, and what else 

J>a J>pe jepeppcipap beho- that thesethree classes need; 

piaj>. ne maeg he butan Jn- nor can he without these 

pum Jjap tol gehealban. keep his tools ; nor without 

ne butan Jnpum tolum these tools can he work any 
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nan Jajta J?inja pypcan \e of those things that it is 
him beboben lp to p^p : commanded him to do. 
cenne. 

Fop }>f ic pilnobe anb- For this purpose I desired 
peopcep j>one anpealb mib materials to govern that 
to jepeccenne. f mine power with, that my skill 
cpaeptap *] anpealb ne and power might not be 
pupbe popppen *] popho- given up and concealed, 
len. pop)>am aelc cpaept ■} But every virtue and every 
ale anpealb bi}> pona pop- power will soon become 
ealbob *j popppujob. jip oldened and silenced if they 
he bij> butan pipbome. be without wisdom. There- 
popJ?am ne maej non mon fore no man can bring forth 
naenne cpaept popJ>bpin- any virtue without wisdom : 
jan butan pipbome. pop- hence whatsoever is done 
Jam J?e ppa hpaet ppa J>uph through folly, man can never 
b^pije jebon br3. ne maej make that to be virtue, 
hit mon naeppe to cpaepte 
jepecan. 

Dat lp nu hpaftopt to This I can now most truly 
pecjanne. f ic pilnobe say, that I have desired to 
peop)>pulIice to libbanne live worthily while I lived, 
J?a hpile J?e ic lipebe. •} and after my life to leave to 
aeptep minum hpe J?am the men that should be after 
monnum to laepanne. aep- me a remembrance in good 
tep me paepen jem^nb on works. 
jobum peopecum:- 
Alfr. Boet. p. 36 & 37. 



15. Virtue better than Fame. 

fopaet popptob J>onne What then has it profited 

J?am beteptum jn^nnum. the best men that have been 

J>e aep ur paepon, f hi ppa before us, that they so very 

ppi)>e pilnobon Saep ibelan much desired this idle glory, 

Xilpep } j>aep hlipan aeptep and this fame after their 
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heopa beaj>e. o$$e hpaet death ; or what will it profit 
popptent hit J>am J?e nu those who now exist ? 
pinbon. 

Dy paepe aelcum men There is more need to 
mape $eapp f he pilnobe every man that he should 
jobpa cpaepta. )?onne desire good qualities than 
leapep hlipan. ftpaet haep$ false fame. What will he 
he act J?am hlipan. aeptep have from that fame, after 
)>aep lichoman jebale ■} the separation of the hody 
)>aepe paple. fou ne pifcon and the soul? How! do we 
pe f ealle men lichomhce not know, that all men die 
ppelta]>. ^ )>eah peo papl bodily, and yet their souls 
brtS hbbenbe. Ac peo papl will be living ? But the soul 
paepj* ppije ppeohce to departs very free-like to 
heoponum. J>onne f mob heaven. Then the mind 
him pelpum gepita bij> will itself be a witness of 
Gobep pillan : — Alfred's God's will. 
Boet. p. 42. 

16. King Alfreds Ideas of the System of Nature. 

An Sceppenb ip buton One Creator is beyond 
aelcum tpeon. •} pe ip eac any doubt ; and he is also 
pealbenb heoponep *} eop- the governor of heaven and 
J>an *} ealpa jepceapta je- earth, and of all creatures 
pepenlicpa ^ eac unjepe- visible and invisible. This 
penlicpa. f ip Gob /Plmih- is God Almighty. AH things 
tig.'BamJjeopia)* ealle )>a)>e serve him that serve thee; 
)>eopia)>. je J?a \e cunnon. both those that know thee, 
je \>z \c ne cunnon. je )>a and those that do not know 
]?e hit piton f hie him thee ; both they which un- 
J?eopia)>. je J>a )>e hit ny- derstand that they serve 
ton. Se llcajepette una- him, and they which do not 
penbenbhcne pibo. ■} )>ea- perceive it. The same hath 
par. ^ eac jecynbehce appointed unchangeable laws 
pibbe eallum hipjepceap- and customs, and also a na- 
tum }>a fa he polbe. *} ppa tural harmony among all his 
lanje ppa he polbe. J>a nu creatures, that they should 
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pculon ptanban to po- now stand in the world as 
pulbe. he hath willed, and as long 

as he wills. 

Bapa unptillena £e- The motion of all active 
pceapta ptypmj ne maeg creatures cannot be stilled, 
no peop]?an ^ertilleb. ne nor even altered from their 
eac onpenb op %am pyne course, and from the ar- 
^ op J?aepe enbebypbneppe rangement which is provided 
)>e him jepet ip. ac pean- for them. But he hath 
pealba haepj) ealle hip je- power over all his creatures ; 
pceapta ppa nub hipbpible and, as with his bridle, con- 
bepanjene. *J jetojene. ^ fines, restrains, and admo- 
jemanobe ppa f hi nau)>ep nishes them ; so that they 
ne geptillan ne moton. ne can neither be still, nor more 
eac ppi^op ptypian. J?onne strongly stir, than the space 
he him )>aet jepum hip of his ruling reins permits. 
pealbleftepep topoplaet. The Almighty God hath so 
Spa haepS pe selmihtijaGob coerced all his creatures with 
jeheajjopabe ealle hip ge- his dominion, that each of 
pceapta mib hip anpealbe. them striveth against the 
}>aet heopa aelc pinS pift other; and yet is so wreathed 
o]?ep. anb J>eah ppae}>e$ with it, that they may not 
opejx f hie ne moton to- slide away from each others 
plupan. ac biB ^epeppbe but are turned again to that 
ept to J?am llcan pyne J>e same course that they ran 
hie a?p upnon. before. 

Anb ppa peopJ>a$ ept ' Thus will it be again re- 
geebnipabe. ppa hi hit pa- newed. Thus he varies it, 
gia$ f $a pijeppeapban that although the elements 
jepceapta aejj>ep je hie of a contrary kind contend 
betpux him pinnaft. je eac betwixt themselves, yet they 

Eaerpte pibbe betpux him- also had a firm peace toge- 
ealba^. Spa nu pyp ther. Thus do fire and 
beft^paetep.'jpae'jeop^e. water, now, and sea and 
tJ maneja o]?pa jepceapta. earth, and many other sub- 
"be beotfa ppa ungeftpaepa stances. They will always 
betpux him ppa ppa hi be as discordant among 
beo$. ■} J?eah he beo^ ppa themselves, as they are now; 
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jej>paepa }?»tte no f an f and yet they are so harmo- 
hi majon gepepan beon. nized, that they can not only 
ac )>y pupfop f heopa be companions, but this fur- 
pupfumnanbutonofpum ther happens,, that indeed 
beon ne maej. Ac a pceal none can exist without the 
fact prSeppeapbe f oSep rest. The one contrariety 
pifeppeapbe jemetjian. for ever restrains the other 

contrariety. 

Spa nu haepS pe aelmih- So the Almighty God 
teja Gob ppij?e jepceab- has most wisely and perti- 
piphce^ppifehmpliceje- nently established the suc- 
pet: f jeppixle eallum hip cessive changes of all things, 
jepceaptum. Spa nu lenc- Thus now spring and har- 
den ^ haeppejt.on lencten vest. In spring things grow : 
hit jpep'S. anb on haep- in harvest they become yel- 
pepfc hit pealpaS. •} ept low. Again, summer and 
pumep •} pmtep. on pu- winter. In summer it is 
mepajut bi%> peapm. anb warm, and in winter cold, 
on pintpa cealb.. Spa eac So the sun bringeth light 
pio punne bpmjft leohte days, and the moon enlight- 
bajap. *} pe mona hht on ens the night, through the 
nihr,Jmpn}>aepilcanGobep same Deity's might. So the 
mihtr. Se ilea poppypn 2 © same power admonishes the 
Jaepae pae f heo ne mot sea, that it must not over- 
done J>eoppcpolb opep- step the threshold of the 
ptraeppan J?aepe eopJ?an. earth. But he hath appoint- 
Ac he haep^ heopa meapce ed its boundaries, that it 
ppa jej-ette. f hie ne mot may not extend its limits 
heope meapce jebpaeban over the quiet earth, 
opep J>a ptillan eop)?an. 

CDib Jam llcan gepece By the same government 
l T jepcah^ VV l \ e an ' lc 3 e " * s * e **ke interchange di- 
ppixle J>aep plobep 1 }>aep rected of the flood and the 
ebban fa jej-etener ]>a he ehb. He permits this ap- 
last ptanban ]?a hpile ]?e he pointment to stand as long 
pile. Ac J?onne aep Je he as he wills it. But then, if 
f jepealblej>ep poplaet ever he should let go the 
J?apa bpibla. }>e he fa je- reins of those bridles with 
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1-ceapta nu mib jebpib- which he has now restrained 
obe haepft. f peo pi]5ep- his creations, the contrariety, 
peapbnep. pe pe an ymbe of which we have before 
pppaecon. jip he &a laet spoken, if he were to allow 
toplupan. J?onne poplae- it to escape, would destroy 
ta?5 hi J?a pibbe J?e hi nu the peace that he now main- 
healbaft. *j pinS heopa aelc tains. Each of them would 
on oj>ep aeptep hip age- contend with the other after 
nura pillan. *} poplaetaB his own will, and lose their 
heopa jepeppaebenne. *j combination, and destroy all 
popboft ealne J>ypne mib- this world, and bring them- 
baneapb. ^ peopjjaft him- selves to nothing. The same 
pelpe to nauhte. Se ilea God combines people in 
Gob 3f peyS mib ppeonb- friendship together, and as- 
paebenne pole tojaebepe. sociates their families with 
•J pin higpcipap jepamnaS purer love. He unites friends 
mib claenhcpe lupe. I3e and companions, so that they 
jejaebepa'S ppinb y jepe- truly retain their peace and 
pan f hie jetpeoplice attachment. How happy 
heopa pibbe ■} heopa ppe- would mankind be from this, 
onbpaebenne healbaj>. Gala if their minds were as right 
fte Sip money n paepeje- and as established, and as 
paehj. pp heopa mob paepe wellordered, as those of other 
ppa piht. ^ yj>2L jeptate- creatures are ! 
lob. "j ppa jeenbebypb. 
ppa ppa £a oJ>pe jepceapta 
pinbon: — JBoet. p. 45 &46. 



17. On Wisdom. 

Pipbom ip pe hehpta Wisdom is the highest 
cpaept. *j pe haepB on him virtue, and he hath in him 
peopep oJ?pe " cpaeptap four other virtues. One of 
J?apa ip an paeppcipe. oJ?ep these is prudence ; another, 
metju n j. Jipibbe ip ellen. moderation; the third is 
people pihtpipnep. Se courage ; the fourth is rigb- 
pipbom jebeS hip lupi- teousness. Wisdom maketh 
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enbap pipe, } people. } those that love it wise, and 
jemetpaepte. tJ jejjylbije. worthy, and constant, and 
*} pihtpipe. tJ aelcep jobep patient, and righteous, and 
J>eapar he jepyllS Sone $e with every good habit filleth 
hine lupaft. him that loveth it. 

Daet ne majon bon >a They cannot do this who 

ye J?one anpealb habbaft have the power of this world ; 

>ippe populbe ne majon nor can they give any virtue 

u naenne cpaept popjipan from their wealth to those 

Jam J>e hine lupiaft op who love them, if they have 

hiopa pelan. jip hi hine on it not in their nature. From 

heopa jecynbe nabbaft. this it is evident, that the 

Be j>am lp ppi]?e ppeotol f powerful in this world's 

J?a pican on Sam populb- wealth have no appropriate 

pelan nabbaS naenne pun- virtue from it ; but their 

bop cpaept. Ac him br$ wealth comes to them from 

pe pela utane cumen. -J he without, and they can have 

ne mae g utane nauht aj- nothing from without which 

nep habban. — Boet. p. 60. is their own. 



18. The Natural Equality of Mankind*. 

Jipaet ealle men haep- What ! all men had a like 
bon jehcne ppuman. pop- beginning, because they all 
J?am hi ealle coman op came from one father and 
anum paebep ^ op anpe one mother. They all are 
mebep. ealle hi beo$ git yet born alike. This is no 
gelice acennebe. nip f nan wonder ; because God alone 
punbop. popJ?am fte aa is the father of all creatures. 
Gob lp paebep eallpa je- He made them all, and go- 
pceapta. popJ>am he hi verns all. He gave us the 
ealle jepceop *j ealpa pelt, sun's light, and the moon, 
Se pelj> J?aepe punnaft and placed all the stars. He 
leoht. ^ &am mo nan. *j created men on the earth. 



* See the substance of this extract in Saxon Poetry, by king Al- 
fred, Praxis, 24. 
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ealle tunjla jepet. fce He has connected together 
gepceop men on eopJ?an. the soul and the body by his 
jejabepobe $a paula *j power, and made all men 
Bone hchoman mib hip equally noble in their first 
J>am anpealbe. *j ealle menn nature, 
gepceop emn ae)>ele on 
fcaepe ppuman jec^nbe. 

jSpi opepmobige je Why then do ye arrogate 
Bonne opep oJ>pe men over other men for your birth 
pop eoppum gebypbum without works? Now you 
buton anpeopce. nu je can find none unnoble. But 
nanne ne majon metan all are equally noble, if you 
unaej>elne. ac ealle pint will think of your first crea- 
emn aefcele. jip je pillaB tion and the Creator, and 
J>one ppuman pceapt je- ^afterwards of your own nati- 
Jrencan. ^ Sone Scippenb. vity. Yet the right nobility 
3 pjtpm eoppep aefcep is in the mind. It is not in 
acennebneppe. Ac J>a the flesh, as we said before, 
pyht aeJ?eJo btfS on J>am But every man that is at all 
mobcnaep on j?am plaepce. subjected to his vices, for- 
ppa ppa pe aep paebon. Ac sakes his Creator and his 
selc mon $e allunja un- first creation, and his nobi- 
bepbeobeb bi^ unj?eapum. lity; and thence becomes 

Eopfaet hip pceppenb. *j more ignoble than if he were 
ip ppuman pceapt. y hip not nobly born. 
aeJ>elo.*J : 8onan pyp$ anae- 
J>elab oft f he pypft unae- 
pe\e:—-'Iioet. p. 67. 



19. King Alfred's Philosophical Address to t/ie Deity., 

Gala Dpyhten. hu mi- O Lord ! how great and 
eel "J hu punbeplic Jm how wonderful art thou ! 
eapft. Jm J>e ealle fine je- Thou! that all thy creatures 
pceapta. jepepenlice *J eac visible and also invisible 
unjepepenlice punbeplice hast wonderfully made, and 
^epceope *j jepceabpiplice wisely dost govern. Thou ! 
heopa peltpt. Su J>e tiba who the courses of time, 
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ppam mibbaneapbep ppu- from the beginning of the 
man o]> ftone enbe enbe- world to the end, hast esta- 
bypblice gej-ettept. ypa blished in such order, that 
f te hi aej^ep je pop$ from thee they all proceed, 
papa^. je eptcumaf. Jm and to thee return. Thou! 
J>e ealle #a unptillan ge- that all moving creatures 
pceapta to Jnnum pillan stirrest to thy will, whilst 
apt^papt. 1 ftu yelp pmle thou thyself remainest ever 
rtille anb unapenbeblic tranquil and unchangeable, 
feuphpunapt. 

Fop J?am \e nan mihtijpa Hence none exists mightier 
J»e nip ne nan J?in jehca. than thou art: 'Hone like 
ne J?e nan neob^eapp ne thee. No necessity has 
Isepbe to pypcanne f f ftu taught thee to make what 
pophtejt ac mib junum thou hast made; but of thine 
ajenum pillan •jmibjjinum own will, and by thine own 
ajenum anpealbe ]>u ealle power, thou hast created all 
Sing gepophtept. Seah ftu things. Yet thou hast no 
heopananej-nebeJ>oppte. need of any. 

Spi)>e punbephc \y f je- Most wonderful is the na- 
cynb \mey jobey popJ>am- ture of thy goodness; for it 
J>e hit xy eall an. Su -J 3m is all one, thou and thy 
gobnep . f job na uton cu- goodness. Good comes not 
men to ]>e. ac hit if 3m from without to thee ; but 
ajen. ac eall f pe jobep it is thine own, and all that 
habba]? on \\yye populbe. we have of good in this 
f up \y uton cumen. f lp world, and that is coming to 
ppom J>e. naepft Jm nanne us from without, proceeds 
anban to nanum Jnnge. from thee. Thou hast no 

envy towards any thing. 
FopJ>am]?e nan cpaep- None therefore is more 
tigpa lp Sonne ]ni. ne nan skillful than thou art. No 
Jnn jehca. pop]?am Jm ealle one is like thee; because 
30b mib )>mey anej- je- thou hast conceived and 
Jjeahte jejjohtej-t -j je- made all good from thine 
pophtept. Ne bipiobe J>e own thought. No man has 
nan man. pop]?am Se nan given thee a pattern ; for 
sep J>e naep )>apa \>e auht none of these things existed 
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o$$e nauht pophte. Ac before thee, to create any 
J>u ealle Jnng gepophtept thing or not. But thou 
ppij>e jobe T ppij>e pae- hast created all things very 
jejie. *j J>u pelp eapt f good and very fair ; and 
hehjrte job 3 f paejep- thou thyself art the highest 
epte. and the fairest good. 

Spa ppa Jm pelp je- As thou thyself didst con- 
}>ohtept. Jm jepophtept ceive, so hast thou made this 
J>ipne mibban jeapb. ^ hip world ; and thou rulest it as 
pelpt ppa ppa. $u pilt. *} thou dost will ; and thou 
}>u pelp baelptealljobppa distributest thyself all good 
ppa $u pilt. *j ealle je- as thou pleasest. Thou hast 
pceapta Jm gepceope him made all creatures alike, or 
jehce. -J eac on pumum in some things unlike, but 
bmjum unjehce. ?>eah Jm thou hast named them with 
%a ealle xepceaptra ane one name. Thou hast named 
naman genembe. ealie Jm them collectively, and called 
nembept tojaebepe anb them the world. Yet* this 
hete populb. 3 J?eah Sone singlenamethouhastdivided 
anne noman SSu tobael- into four elements. One of 
beptonpeopepjepceapta. theseisearth; another, water; 
an J?sepa ir eop]?e. oftep the third, air; the fourth, 
paetep. ppibbe lypt. fire. To each of these thou 
peopp]?e pyp. aelcum }>apa hast established his own se- 
%u jepettept hip ajene parate position ; yet each is 
punbepptope. *J J>eah aelc classed with the other ; and 
ip pi]? oJ>pe genemneb. "J so harmoniously bound by 
pibpumlice gebunben mib thy commandment, that 
J>mum bebobe. ppa f none of them intrudes on 
heopa nan ofpep meapce the limits of the other. The 
ne opepeobe. *j pe cyle cold striveth with the heat, 
gejjpopobe pi]? Sa haeto. "J and the wet with the dry. 
f paet pijr 'Sam bpyjium. The nature of the earth and 
eop]?an gecynb *j paetepep water is to be cold. The 
ip cealb. pie eopj? ip bpyge earth is dry and cold ; the 
3 cealb. ^ f paetep paet water wet and cold. The 
1 cealb. pie lypt Sonne ip air then is called either cold, 
genemneb f hio ip aej}>ep or wet, or warm ; nor is this 
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3ecealb.3epget.3e peapm. a wonder, because it is made 
nijr hit nan punbup. pop- in the middle, between the 
]>amj>e hio lp gep ceapen dry and the cold earth, and 
on J>am mible betpux the hot fire. The fire is the 
Saepe bpygan *j ftaepe uppermost of atl this world's 
cealban eop]?an. 3 Jam ha- creations, 
tan pype. f pyp lp ype- 
mept opep eallum \ lppum 
populb jepceaptnm. 

punboplic if f J?m je- Wonder-like is thy plan, 
Jeaht. f J>u haeppt aegjjep which thou hast executed, 
ge Son. je fta jepceapta both that created things 
gemaeppobe betpux him. should have limits between 
ge eac gemengbe fa bpi- them, and also be inter- 
jan eopj>an *} fta cealban mingled ; the dry and cold 
unbep J>am cealban pae- earth under the cojfl and wet 
tepe 3 f pa^tan. f ]?aet water, so that the soft and 
hnepce tJ plopenbe paetep flowing water should have a 
haebbe plop on J>aepe floor on the firm earth, be- 
paeptaneop i 3an.popJ>am J>e cause itcannot of itself stand, 
hit ne maeg on him pelpum But the earth preserves it, 
geptanban. Ac peo eop J>e and absorbs a portion, and by 
hit helt anb be pumum thus imbibing it the ground 
baele ppilj^. tJ pop]?am is watered till it grows and 
pype heo bij? jeleht f hio blossoms, and brings forth 
gpepb *j blepj? anb pept- fruits. But if the water did 
map bpinj]?. popJ?am gip f not thus moisten it, the 
paetep hi ne jej>paenbe. earth would be dried up, and 
ftonne bpujobe hio *j driven away by the wind like 
pupbe tobpipen mib J>am dust and ashes, 
pmbe ppa ppa bupt oBSe 
axe. 

Ne mihte nanpuht lib- Nor could any living crea- 
benbep^aepe eopJ?anbpu- ture enjoy the earth, or the 
-can. ne J?aep paetepep. ne water, or any earthly thing, 
on oau}>pum eapbigan pop for the cold, if thou didst 
cile. gip ]?u hi hpaet hpeju- not a little intermix it with 
nmjp pij> p^p ne jemenj- fire. Wonderful the skill 
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bept. punbophce cpaepte with which thou hast ordered 
J>u hit haeppt jepceapen that the fire should not burn 
f f pyp ne popbaepn]? f the water and the earth. It 
paetept) $a eopj>an. nu hit is now mingled with both, 
gemenjeb ip pij> aejj>ep. Nor, again, can the water 
ne ept f paetep anb peo and the earth entirely extin- 
eopjjeeallunganeabpaepc- guish the fire. The water's 
ep f pyp. J>aep paetepep own country is on the earth, 
ajnu cyj? ip on eopJ?an. ^ and also in the air, and again 
eac on lypte. *j ept bupan above the sky: but the fire's 
Jam pobope. Ac SSaep own place is over all the vi- 
pypep agen ptebe ip opep sible creatures of the world ; 
eallura populb jepceapt- and though it is mingled 
um gepepenhcum. tJ J^eah with all the elements, yet it 
hit ip jemenjeb pij? ealle cannot entirely overcome 
gepceapta. *j Seah ne maej any of them ; because it has 
nane j>apa jepceapta eal- not the leave of the Al- 
lunja opcuman. pop}>am- mighty. 
J>e hit naepj? leajce Ssep 
/Blmihtijan. 

Sio eopJ>e Sonne ip he- The earth, then, is heavier 
pijpe "J jnccpe ]?onne oJ>pa and thicker than the other 
gepceapta. popj^am hio ip . elements, because it is lower 
moj>op Sonne aenij oJ>pu than any other, except the 
gepceapt buton J>am po- sky. Hence the sky is every 
bojte. popJ>am pe pobop day on its exterior; yet it 
hinehaepj>aelcebaejutane no where more approaches 
Seah he hipe napep ne ge- it, but in every place it is 
nealaece. on aelcepe ptope equally nigh both above and 
he ip hipe emn neah. je below, 
upan. ge neoJ?on. 

/6\c Sapa jepceapta. Each of the elements that 
\e pe jep^pn aep ymbe we formerly spoke about has 
pppaecon.haepJ>hipajenne its own station apart ; and 
eapb on puiibpon. *j Seah though each is mingled with 
jp aelc pi]? o]?ep jemenjeb. the other, so that none of 
popjamfe nan Sapa je- them can exist without the 
pceapta ne maej bion bu- other, yet they are not per- 
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ton 6j>ejijic. Sfeah hio un- ceptible within the rest* 
ppeotol pie on fcafcpe Thus water and earth are 
o)>eppe. ppa ppa nu paetep very difficult to be sfeen, or 
if *j eop]>e pint ppibe eap- to be comprehended by un* 
pojretojeceonne owSe to wise men, in fire, and yet 
onjitonne bypjum mon- they are therewith commin» 
num on pype. *J ppa J?eah gled* So is also the fire in 
hi pint )>aep pi)> jemenjbe. stones and water very diffi* 
ppa lp eac J?aep pyp on J>ain cult to be perceived ; but it 
ptanutn *] on }>am psetepe. is there, 
ppij* eappoj? hape. ac hit 
ip fteah J?apa. 

Du jebunbe f p^p nub Thou bindest fire with 
ppi]*e unabinbeiibhcum very indissoluble chains, that 
pacentum f hit ne maej it may not go to its own sta* 
cuman to hip ajenum tion, which is the mightiest 
eapbe.f ip to )>am maeptan fire that exists above us ; lest 
f ype $e opep up lp. J^ylaep it should abandon the earth* 
hit poplaete J>a eop^an. ^ and all other creatures should, 
ealle o)>pe gepceapta a- be destroyed from extreme 
ppinbaft pop unjemeth- cold, in case it should wholly 
cum cyle. jip hit eallunja depart, 
pjipm jepite. 

Du jeptaj^olabept eop- Thou hast most wonder* 
pan ppij>e punboplice "j fully and firmly established 
paeptlice f hio ne belt on the earth, so that it halts on 
nane healpe. ne on nanum no side, and* stands on no 
eojifhcjrnijeneptent.ne earthly thing ; but all earth* 
nanpuht eopjriicep hi ne like things it holds, that they 
healt. f hio ne pije. *j nip cannot leave it. Nor is it 
hijie SSonne e)>pe to peal- easier to them to fall off 
lanne op bune 'Sonne downwards than upwards. 
up. 

Du eac J?a J?piepealban Thou also stirrest the 
papht on jejjpaepum limum threefold soul in accordant 
pty-jiept. ppa f ]?aepe paple limbs, so that there is no 
Jjylaeppe ne byj> on Satp less of that soul in the least 
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toptan pinjpe. $e on eal- finger than in all the body, 
lam ]»m lichoman. pop %i By this I know that the soul 
ic cpae)> f po ppul paepe is threefold, because philoso- 
Jjpiopeak). pop)>amJ>e u}>* phers say that it hatb three 
pitan fecjaj? f hio haebbe natures. One of these na- 
¥pio jecynb. an %apa je- tures is, that it desires ; an- 
c^nba lp f heo bij> pilm- other, that it becomes angry; 
geabe. o)>ep f hio b\p ip- the third, that it is rational. 
pienbe.£pibbe}>aet:hiobi]> Two of these natures ani- 
gepceabpip. rpa $apa je- mals possess the same as 
cynbu habba]> netenu. ppa men : one is desire, the other 
pame ppa men. o)>ep $apa is anger. But man alone 
ijrpilnunj.ojiepiriprunj. has reason, no other erea- 
ac pe soon ana haepjr je- ture has it. Hence he hath 
pceatopipneppe. nallep nan expelled all earthly creatures 
c&pu jepccapt. popju he in thought and nnderstand- 
haepj) opepjrungen ealle $a ing; because reason shall 
eopjriican jepceapta nub govern both desireand wrath, 
gepeahtre -j imb anbjite. It is the distinguishing virtue 
popjwtro peojepceabpipnep f the aoul. 
pceal pealban aegjjep je 
%aepe pilnunja je Jiaep 
yppep. poppam hio lp p^n- 
beplic cpaept ^asjie paple. 

Spa .Jm jepceope J>a Thou hast so made the 
paple f hio pceolbe ealne soul, that she should always 
pej hpeappian on hipe revolve upon herself, as all 
pelpne. ppa ppa eall J>ep this sky turneth,or as awheel 
pobop hpepp)>. o%%e ppa rolls round, inquiring about 
ppa hpeol onhpepp}>. proea- her Creator %r herself, or 
jenbe y mb hipe pceop- ahout the creatures of the 
penb.o$Seymbehi pelp^. earth. When she inquireth 
o$$e ymbe ftar eop]>lican about her Creator, she rises 
gepceapta. 'Sonne hio above herself; when she 
J>onne ymbe hipe pcip- searches into herself, then 
penb pmea]>. ttonne bvS she is within herself; and 
hio opep hipe pelppe. Ac she becomes below herself 
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J?onne hio ymbe hi pelpe when she loves earthly things, 

f mea$. Sonne br3 hio on and wonders at them. 

hijie pelppe. Anb unbep 

hipe pelppe hio bij> J>onne. 

Sonne heo lupab )>ap eop}>- 

hcan : )>ing. *J Sapa pun- 

bpaj>. 

topaet Jni Dpihten pop- Thou, O Lord! wilt grant 
jcape ]?am paplum eapb on the soul a dwelling in the 
hioponum. 3 him J>aep heavens, and wilt endow it 
Jippt peop]?lice jipa. ael- there with worthy gifts, to 
cepe be hipe jeeapnunje. every one according to their 
1 jebept f he pcina}> ppi]>e deserts. Thou wilt make it 
beophte. *J Seah ppij>e to shine very bright, and yet 
mipthce. biphtu. fume with brightness very various; 
beophtop. pume unbyph- some more splendidly, some 
*QP- ppa ppa pteoppan. less bright, as the stars are, 
aelc be hip geeapnunja. each according to his earning. 

fcpaet Jm Dpihten je- Thou, OLord! gatherest 
gaebepapt %a hioponhcon the heaven-like souls, and 
fapla *j %a eopjriican licho- the earth-like bodies; and 
man. 4 } hi on Sippe populbe thou minglest them in this 
jemengept ppa ppa hi world, so that they come hi- 
ppom %e hibep comon. ther from thee, and to thee 
ppa hi eac to $e hionan again from hence aspire. 
p»nbia}>. Du pylbept J>ap Thou hast filled the earth 
eop j>an mib mipthcum with animals of various lands, 
cynpenum netena. "J hi and then sowed it with dif- 
pi^an apeope mipthcum ferent seeds of trees and 
paebe tpeopa *} pypta. herbs. 

Fopjip nu Dpihten Grantnow,OLord! to our 
upum mobum f hi moton minds that they may aseend 
to J?e aptijan J?uph Sap to thee from the difficulties 
eappojm }>ippe populbe. ^ of this world; that from th^ 
op jnppum bipejum to pe occupations here, they may 
cuman. *j openum eajum come to thee. With the 
upej- mobep pe moten je- opened eyes of our mind may 
peon Sone aebelan sepelra we behold the noble fountain 

x2 
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ealpa gd&a. f eapt Du. of all good! Thou art this. 
Fopjip up $onne hale Give us, then, a healthy sight 
eajan upep mobep. f pe to our understanding, that 
hi jx>nne moton apaept- we may fasten it upon thee, 
man on J>e. ^ tofcpip J>one Drive away this mist that 
impt Se nu hanjaj? be- now hangs before our mental 
popan upep mobep eagum. vision, and enlighten our 
fj onhht J>a eajan mib $1- eyes with thy light: for 
num leohte. pop)>am Jm thou art the brightness of 
eapt pio biphtu )>aeppo)>an the true light. Thou art the 
leohtep 1 Jm eapr peo soft rest of the just. Thou 
pepte paept pojjpaeptpa. causest them to see thee, 
anb )>u jebeptr f hi J?e je- Thou art the beginning of 
peoJ>. j>u eapr ealpa Jnnja all things, and their end. 
ppuma ^ enbe. Bu bpipt Thou supportest all things 
ealle Jung buton geppince. without fatigue. Thou art 
Du eapt aejj?ep je peg. je the path and the leader, and 
lab^eop. je po prop ]>e pe the place to which the path 
pej to I13J?. }>e ealle men conducts us. All men tend 
ropunbiaf>:. — AlJr.Boet. to thee, 
p. 77— SO. 

20. An Exhortation to seek for Felicity by Com- 
munion with God*. 

Pel la men pel. aelc }>apa Well ! O men ! Well : 
be ppeo pie punfcije to every one of you that be free, 
5Sam joobe. "j to Sam je- tend to this good, and to this 
paeljHim.'jpe fenugehaept felicity: and he that is now 
pie mifc Saepe unnyttan in bondage with the fruitless 
lupe J>ippe mifcban jeapfc- love of this world, let him 
ep. yece him ppeofcom hu seek liberty, that he may 
he maege becuman to J?am come to this felicity. For 
gepaeljmm. pop)>am f ip this is the only rest of all 
po an paept eallpa uppa our labours. This is the 



* The substance of this is written in metre by king Alfred. See 
Praxis, extract 25. 
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jeppmca. po an hyj? b$]> only port always calm after 
nmle pmyltu aeptep eal- the storms and billows of 
lum Bam yptum ^ $ am our to - ls y^ the only 

?>um uppa jeppinca. f lp station of our peace ; the 
peo an ppibptop } po an only comforter of grief after 
ppopep ejimmja aeptep all the sorrows of the pre- 
^Sam epmBum fippep anb- sent life, 
peapban hpep. ' • • 

Ac }>a j^lbenan ptanap. The golden stones and 

1 J>a peolppenan. *} aelcep the silvery ones, and jewels 

cynnejr jimmap ^ eall ]?ep of all kinds, and all the riches 

anbpeapba pela. ne on- before us, will not enlighten 

Iihtafhinauhtfaepmobep the eyes of the mind, nor 

eajan ne heopa pceapp- improve their acuteness to 

neppe nauht jebetaf to perceive the appearance of 

$aepe pceapunja Baepe the true felicity. They rather 

fofan jepaelfe. ac jet ppi- blind the mind's eyes than 

Jjoji heablenbaffaepmobep make them sharper, because 

eajan. Bonne hi hi apcip- all things that please here, 

pan. popfam ealle fa fmg in this present life, areearth- 

SSe hep hciaf on fipum ly; because they are flying. 

anbpeapbum lipe. pnt But the admirable brightness 

eopfhce. ,pop By hi pnt that brightens all things and 

pleonbe. Ac po punbop- governs all, will not destroy 

lice . beophtnep . Be ealle the soul, but will enlighten 

Binj gebipht *j eallum it. If, then, any man could 

pelt, nyle f fa papla pop- perceive the splendour of the 

peopfan. ac pile hi on- heavenly light with the pure 

lihtan. dp Bonne .hpelc eyes of his mind, -he would 

mon maeje jjepion Ba then say that the radiance 

biphtu faep heopenhcan of the shining of the sun is 

leohtep mib hluttpum ea- not superior to this— is 

jum hip mobep. Bonne not to be compared to the 

pile he fcpef an f pio everlasting brightness of 

beophtnep faepe punnan God.** - 

j-ciman pie f aep aep nep to 

metanne pi]? fa ecan 

biphtu Erobep:- — Alfreds 

jBoet. p. 87, > . ; . : . I 
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2 1 . The Effect of Viees on the Characters of Men. 

Ac ppa ppa manna But as the goodness of 
jobnep hi ahep)> opep ]>a men raiseth them above hu- 
menmpcan jec^nb. to man nature, to the (height) 
J>am f hi beo}> Erobar je- that they may be called Gods; 
nemnebe. ppa eac hiopa so also their eviln ess converts 
tfpelnep ap^pp]? hi unbep them intf> something below 
fca menmpcan jecynb. to human nature, to the degree 
J>am f hi bioJ> ypele jeha- that they may be named 
tene. devils. 

Daet pe cpe]>a}> rie This we say should not be 
nauht. FopJ>am jip fcu so: for ifthoufindestaman 
ppa jeplaetne mon metpt so corrupted, as that he be 
f he bi}> ahpeppeb ppom warped wholly from good to 
gobe to ypele. ne miht evil, thou canst not with 
Wu hme na mib pihte right name him a man, but 
nemnan man. ac neat, a beast. If thou perceivest of 
dp Jyu J>onne on hpilcum any man that he be cove- 
men onptpt. f he bij) tons, and a plunderer, thou 
gitpepe } peapepe. ne shalt not call him a man, but 
jrcealt Jro hme na hatan a wolf. And the fierce per- 
man. ac pulp. Anb J>one son that is restless, thou shalt 
pe)>an J>e bib )>peopteme, call a hound, not a man. 
J>u- pcealt hatan hunb. And the false, crafty one, a 
nallap mann. Anb J>one fox. He that is extremely 
leapan tytejan. Jm pcealt moody, and enraged, and 
hatan pox. naep mann. hath too great fury, thou 
Anb %ohe unjemetlice shalt eall a lion, not a man. 
mobegan } uppienbe. $e The slothful that is too slow, 
to micel ne anban haep)>. thou shalt term an ass more 
ttu pcealt hatan leo. naep than a man. The unseason- 
mann. Anb bone pae nan. )>e ably fearful person, who 
bi]?toplap.Su pcealt hatan dreads more than he needs, 
appa ma J?onne man. Anb thou mayest call a hare, rath- 
|>one unjemetlice eapgan. er than man. 
be him onbpae t mape )>onne 
he Jmppe. J>u miht hatan 
hapa, ma$pnne man. 



i 
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Anb jmm un?ej*taej> J*- Thou mayest say of the 
gan anb $am haeljan. J?u inconstant and Ught-tninded, 
mihtfccgranf hibi]?pmbe that they are more like the 
gehena owSe unjr-tilhim winds or the unquiet fowls* 
pujeium. %onne jemet- than steady men. Andif thou 
paejtum monnum. Anb pereeivest one that pursues 
Jam )>e $u ongitrtf heli)> the lusts of his body, he is 
on hip hchaman lujrrum. f most like fat swine, who al* 
he brtS anlicopt pettum ways desire to lay down irt 

{-pinum. \e pmle pillnaj? foul soils, and will not wash 
icgan on pulum j-olum. themselves in clear waters } 
anb hi nyllajappyhgan on or if they should, by a rare 
hiuttrpum paetepum. Ac chance, be swimming in 
}>eah hi j-elbum hponne them, they throw themselves 
hep pembe peopjwn. 'Sonne again on their mire and wal- 
pleaj? he ect on J>a j-olu low therein, 
anb bepealpiaj> }>«p on. 
—Alfr.Boet^M^kX 14. 



22. On the Will. 

Ic polbe $e acpan hpas- " I would ask thee, whether 
J>e|t pe aemjtie ppjrbom we have any freedom or any 
habban <?8Ve aenijne an- power, what we should do, 
pealb hpaet pe bon. hpaet or what We should not do ; 
pe ne ne bon. $e po job- or does the divine preordi- 
cunbe popetiohhunj oj>J>e nation or fate compel us to 
po pypb up nebe to Sam that which we wish ?* 
J>e pe pillen:- 

Da cpae}> he. fe habba}> Then said he, «■ We have 
micelne anpealb. nip nan much power. There is no 
jepceabpif $ep ceapt f rational creature which has 
naebbe ppeobom. # jre J>e not freedom. He that baifo 
%ef ceabpipiep pe haep]?. p e reason may judge Hild difc- 
m«j bertian } topceaban criminate what he shMM 
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hpaet he ptlman pceal .*} will, mid , what he' should 
hpaet he onpcuman pceal. shun; and every man hath 
*} aelc mon haep]> $one this freedom, that he knows 

Epiobom. f he pat hpaet what he should will, and 
e pile hpaet he nele. .anb what he should not will. All 
$eah habbaft ealle je- rational creatures have a like 

{•ceabpipe jepceapta je- freedom. Angels have right 
lcne ppybom. 6njlap judgements, and good will; 
habba)> pihte bomap ^ and all that they desire they 
gobne pillan. y eall hpaet obtain very easily, because 
hi pillniaj? hi beyta)) ppij>e they wish nothing wrong. 
ea£e. pop)>aem £e hi nanep But no creature hath free- 
pojep ne pillnia)>. Nip dom and reason, except 
nan jepceapt J?e hapbbe angels and men. Men have 
ppybom 1 ^epceabpip- always freedom ; and the 
neppe buton englum *j more of it, as they lead their 
mannum. Da men habba}> minds towards divine things, 
rimle ppybom. )>f mapan But they Have less freedom 
pe hi heopa mob neap job- when they incline their minds 
cunbum Sinjum laeta)>. •} ne ar to this world's wealth 
habba)> Saep J>y laep pan and honours. They have no 
ppybom. J>e hi heopa freedom when they them- 
mobep pillan neap $ippe selves subject their own wills 
populb ape laetaj?. Nab- to the vices; but so soon as 
baj> hi naenne ppybom they turn away their mind 
Sonne hi hiopa ajnum pil- from good, they are Winded 
lum hi p^lpe unfeapum with unwiseness," 
unbepJ?eobaJ>, ac pona fj>% 
'hi heopa mob apenba]? 
rpom jobe. ppa peopJ>aJ? 
ne ablenbe mib unpip-* 
bome. 

CpaeJ>ic,SumtimahaepJ? I said, ** I am sometimes 
rpij>e jebpep^b. Da cpaej? very much disturbed." Quoth 

, ne. frpaet ip re, Da cpaej* he, "At what?*' I answered, 
ic. hit ip f y Jyp pejipt f "It is at this which thpu 
Cob pylle^Icuiq ppybom sayest, that God gives to 

l fP9 5<& ^o. ^ojjne, ppa every one freedom to do evil 
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ypel. ppae}>ep he pille. anb as well as good, whichsoever 
}>u pejpt eac f Erob pite he will; and thou say est also, 
aelc Jjinj aepep hit ge- that God knoweth every 
pypj>e. *j }>u rejft cac f thing before it happens; and 
nan Jnnj. pyppe bute hit thou also sayest, that nothing 
Tsoib pille ofcfte jefapije. happens but that God wills 
1 ^u PSJ^ f ^ ,t; r c Y^ e or con^nts to it : and thou 
eall papan rpa jetiohhob sayest that it should all go as 
habbe. Nu punbpie ic he has appointed. Now I 
J>aep hpy hi jejJapije f J>a wonder at this : why he 
ypelan men habban £one should consent that evil men 
ppybom f hi irtejon bon should have freedom, that 
ppa job ppa ypel ppaej>ep they may do evil as well as 
ppa hi pillan. $onne he aep good, whichsoever they will, 
pat f hi ypel bon pilla)>. when he knew before that 

they would do evil.** 

Da cpaej> he. Ic \e maej Then quoth he, " I may 
ppij>e eaj>e jeanbpypban very easily answer thee this 
Jjaep ppellej*. tou polbe remark. How would it now 
he nu locian jip hpyle look to you, if there were any 
jrpijre pice cyninj paepe *} very powerful king, and he 
naepbe naenne pp^ne mon had no freemen in all his 
on eallon hip pice, ac kingdom, but that all were 
paepon ealle J?eope. slaves ? " 

Da cpaej? ic. Ne Juihte Then said I, " It would not 
hit me nauht pihthc. ne seem to me right, nor also 
eac jepipenhc. jip him reasonable, if servile men only 
pceolban J>eope men }>eni- should attend upon him." • 

X*n- 

Da cpa>J> he. fcpaet paepe Then quoth he, " What 
unjecynbhepe. jip Cob would be more unnatural, 
naepbe on eallum hip pice thanif God in all his kingdom 
nane ppi^e pceapt unbep had no free creatures under 
hip- anpealbe. popJ?aem he hispowerPThereforehemade 
jepceop tpa jjepceabpipan two rational creatures free; 
jepceaptra rpio. enjlap ^ angels and men. He gave 
men. J?am he jeap micle them the great gift of free- 
gipe ppeobomep-phimop- dom. Hence they could do 
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ton bon y pa job fpa ypel evil as well a* good, which a o- 
j*pae)>op fpa hi polbon. he ever they would. He gave this 
faetee fpij)e paeftc ype *J very fixed gift, andavery fixed 
fpij>e paepte ae mib )?aepe law with that gift, to every 
ype aelcum menn o]> hip man unto this end. The free* 
enbe. f ippe ppyboro.J^aet dom is, that man may do 
re mon mot bon f he pile, what he will : and the law 
anb f ip po ae f jilt ael- is, that he will render to 
cum men be hip jepyph- every man according to his 
turn aesJ>ep je on fcifpe works, either in this world 
pojiulbe je on )>aepe to- or in the future one ; good 
peapban ppa job ppa ypel or evil, whichsoever hedoeth. 
fpfie]>ep he be]>. *J men ma- Men may obtain through 
jan bejitan Jmph J>one this freedom whatsoever they 
ppybom ppa hpxt ppa he will; but they cannot escape 
pillaj?, buton bea]> hi ne death, though they may by 
majon popcyppan sec hi good conduct hinder it, so 
hme majon mib jobum that it shall come later. In- 
peopcum gelettan f he deed they may defer it to old 
Jry latop cymjj. gepupjuim age, if they don't want good 
o\> opelbo hi hme hpilum will for good works." 
letta)? jip mon to jobum 
peopce ne onhajie habbe 
jobne pillan. — Alfr. Boet. 
p. 140—142. 



23. Gedmoris Poetical Paraphrase on thai Pari */ 
Genesis which relates to the Fall of the Angels. 
Written before A.D. 680*. 

Up ip piht micelf. * To us it is much right 

%aet pe pobepa peapb. That we the heavens' Ruler, 

* See Turner's Hutory of the Anglo-Saxons, 8vo, 1820, vol. Si. 
p. 302 and 355 ; and this Grammar, in Prosody, p. 231, note ». 

t The general division of lines is here followed, as denoted by the 
punctuation in the edition of Ceedmon published by Junius in 1655. 
The letters of alliteration will be easily discovered by the rules given 
k* Prosody. 
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pepeba pulbop Eininj. 
popbum hepijen. 
mobum lupien :• 
lie ip maejna ppeb. 
heapob ealpa hcah je- 
Fjieaaplmihtij:- [pceapta. 
Naep him ppuma aeppe. 
op gepopben. 
ne nu enbe c£mj>. 
ecean Dpihtnep. 
ac he biS d pice, 
opep heopen ptolap. 
heajum Jjpymmum. 
ptfBpaept; } ppi$ pepom. 
ppejl-bopmap heolb:- 
pa paepon jepette. 
pibe *} pibe. 
J>uph jepealb Cobep. 
pulbpep beapnuni. 
japta peapbum :• 
fcaepbon jleam 3 bpeam. 
anb heopa opbppuman. 
engla J>peatap. 
beophte blippe. 
paep heopa blaeb micel. 
jjejnap J>pympseptre. 
Jjeoben hepebon. 

Saejbon luptum lop. 
eopa lip ppean. [una. 
bembon bpihtrenep bujej>- 
paepon ppriSe jepahje. 
pynna ne cuJ>on. 
pipena ppemman. 
ac hie on ppifte hpbon. 
ece mib heopa albop. 
ellep ne onjunnon. 
paepan on pobepum. 
nymj^e piht *) po$. 



The hosts* glorious King, 
With words should praise, 
With minds should love. 
He is in power abundant, 
High head of all creatures, 
Almighty Lord ! [ginning 
There was not to him ever be- 
Nor origin made ; 
Nor now end cometh 
Of the eternal Lord ! [ful 
But he will be always power- 
Over heaven's seats 
In high majesty. [ous, 

Truth-fast and very strenu- 
Ruler of the bosoms of the 
Then were they set [sky! 
Wide and ample, 
Through God's power, 
For the children of glory, 
For the guardians of spirits: 
They had joy and splendour, 
And their beginning-origin, 
The hosts of angels ; 
Bright bliss 
Was their great fruit. 
The illustrious ministers 
Praised the King : 
They said willingly praise 
To their life-Lord ; [virtues, 
They obeyed domination with 
They were very happy ; 
Sins they knew not, 
Nor to frame crimes : 
But they in peace lived 
With their Eternal Elder. 
Otherwise they began not 
To rear in the sky, 
Except right and truth, 
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aep Son enjla peapb. 
pop opephyjbe: 
bael on jebpilbe. 
nolbon bpeogan lettj. 
heopa pelppa paeb. 
ac hie op piblupan. 
Erobep ahpuppon:- 
fraepbon Jielp micel. 
Eaet hie pi$ Dpihtne. 
baelan meahton. 
j>ulbop-paejtan pic. 
pepobep Jjpymme 
pib *J ppejl-topht. 
him J?aep pap 3d am p. 
aeppt 1 opeph^jb. 
*J J>aep englep mob. 
J>e J>one unpaeb. 
ongan aepept ppemman. 
pepan *} peccean 
jwt he popbe cpae$. 
nij^ep opfyppceb. 
35at he on nop^S baele. 
ham tJ heahpetl. 
heopena picep. 
ajan polbe :• ', 
J>a peap^S yppe Hob. 
*J J>am pepobe ppa$. 
J>e he aep pup^Sobe 
plite ^ pulbpe. 
Sceop J>am peplojan' 
ppaeclicne ham. 
peopce to leane. 
helle heapap 
heapbe ni^ap. 
heht f pite-hup. 
ppaecna biban. 
beop bpeamaleap. 
Dpihten upe. 



Before the angels* Ruler, 
For pride 

Divided them in error. 
They would not prolong 
Council for themselves ! 
But they from self-love 
Throw off God's. 
They had much pride 
That they against the Lord 
Would divide 
The glorious place, 
The majesty of their hosts, 
The wide and bright sky. 
To him there grief happened, 
Envy and pride ; 
To that angel's mind 
That this ill counsel 
Began first to frame, 
To weave and wake. 
Then he words said, 
Darkened with iniquity, 
That he in the north part 
A home and high seat 
Of heaven's kingdom 
Would possess. 
Then was God angry, 
And with the host wroth 
That he before esteemed 
Illustrious and glorious. 
He made for those perfidious 
An exiled home, 
A work of retribution, 
Hell's groans 
And hard hatreds. 
Our Lord [house 

Commanded the punishment 
For the exiles to abide, 
Deep/joyless, 
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japtra peapbap:* 
pa he hit jeape pipte. 
pynmhte bepealb. 
puple jeinnob. 
jeonb polen pype. 
anb paepcyle. 
pece *} peabe leje. 
hehr $a jeonb. 
$at paebleape hop. 
peaxan pite bpojan :• 

fcaepbon hie ppohtjeteme, 
jpimrae pr5 Erob jepom- 

nob:- 
I3im Jaepjpimleanbecom. 

cpaebon f heo pice, 
pefte mobe. 
ajan polban. 
anb ppa ea$e meahtan :• 
foim peo pen geleah. 
pi&San J?albenb hip. 
heopona heah Eininj. 
honba aepaepbe. 
hehpte priS J>am hepje. 
ne mihton hyjeleape. 
maene pi$ metobe. 
msej^n bpyttijan. 
ac him pe maepa mob je- 
baelc popbijbe:- [tpaerbe. 
pa he jeboljen peap^. 
beploh j*fn pceaj>an. 
pigope tJ jepealbe. 
borne *} bugeye, 
anb bpeame benam. 
hip peonb ppriSo. 
anb jepean ealle. 



The rulers of spirits. 
When he it ready knew 
With perpetual night foul, 
Sulphur including, 
Over it full fire 
And extensive celd, . 
With smoke and red flame, 
He commanded them over 
The mansion, void of council, 
To increase the terror pu- 
nishment, [tion ; 
They had provoked accusa- 
Grim against God collected 

To them, was grim retribu- 
tion come. 
They said that the kingdom 
With fierce mind 
They would possess, 
And so easily might. 
Them the hope deceived, 
After the Governor 
The heaven's high King, 
His hands uprear'd 
Highest against the crowd; 
Nor might the void of mind, 
Vile against their Maker, 
Enjoy might. [parted, 

Their loftiness of mind de- 
Their pride was diminished. 
Then was he angry ; 
He struck his enemies 
With victory and power, 
With judgment and virtue, 
And took away joy ; 
Peace from his enemies, 
And all pleasure : 
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trophte ripe, 
anb hip topn geppaec. 
on jepacum ppriSe. 
pelpep tmhtum. 
rtpenjum pnepe. 
naepbe pt^pne mob. 
jejpemeb gptmme. 
jpap on ppafte. 
pdum polmum 



praxis. [Ext. 23. 

Illustrious Lord ! 
And bis anger wreaked*. 
On the enemies greatly, 
In their own power 
Deprived of strength. 
He had a stern mind ; 
Grimly provoked ; 
He seized in his wrath 
On the limbs of his enemies, 



i 



*J him on paeftm gebpaec. And them in pieces broke, 



fjx on mobe. 
efcele bepcypebe. 
hip prSepbpecan. 
pulbop jeptealbum. 
Sceop J>a *) pc^pebe 
Scyppenb upe. 
opephibij cyn. 
engla op heopnum. 
paep leap pepob. 
palbenb penbe. 
la$penbne bene, 
on lanjne pre. 
geompe japtap. 
paep him j^lp popob. 
beot popboppten. 
anb popbijeb fp^m. 
phte jepemmeb. 
heo on ppace j-yVKan. 
"eomobon ppeapte. 
n$e ne }>oppton. 
ilube hlihhan. 
ac heo hell tpejum. 
pepije punobon. 
anb pean cuSon. 

J^P ^ r°P3 e - 
mpl }>popebon. 

jyptpum bejeahte. 



Wrathful in mind : 

He deprived of honour 

His adversaries, 

From the stations of glory. 

He made and dut off, 

Our Creator ! 

The proud race 

Of angels from heaven ; 

The faithless host. 

The Governor sent 

The hated army 

On a long journey, 

With sorrowful spirits. 

To them was glory lost. 

Their threats broken, 

Their majesty curtailed, 

Stained in splendour : 

They in exile afterwards 

Pressed on their black 

Way, they needed not 

Loud to laugh ; 

But they in hell's torments 

Weary remained, 

And knew woe, 

Sad and sorry : 

They endured sulphur, 

Covered with darkness, 



Bxt.X4.] 

J>eajil aecreplean. 
J>aer }>e neo ongunnon. 
pro Iiobe pinnan. 
C&dmon. p. 1 & 2. 



Alfred's boethius. 
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A heavy recompense. 
Because they had begun 
To fight against God. 



24. On the Natural Equality of Mankind*. 



Baet eop]>papan. 
ealle haepben. 
zolb buenbe. 
:puman jehcnc. 
n op anum tpaem. 
ealle comon. 
pepe *J pipe, 
on populb innan. 
anb hi eac nu jet. 
ealle jehce. 
on populb cuma]>. 
plance *} heane. 
Nip f nan punbop. 
rop)>aem pitan ealle. 
%aet an Hob ip. 
ealpa jepceapta. 
Fpea moncynnep. 
Faebep *J Scippenb. 
j^e J?aepe punnan leoht 
j-elej> op heoponum. 
raonan *} J>yp. 
msepum pteoppum. 
j-e jepceop. 
men on eop^an. 
anto gepamnabe. 
piple to lice, 
aetrppuman aepept. 



The citizens of earth, 

Inhabitants of the ground, 

All had 

One like beginning. 

They of two only 

All came ; 

Men and women, 

Within the world. 

And they also now yet 

All alike 

Come into the world, 

The splendid and the lowly. 

This is no wonder, 

Because all know 

That there is one God 

Of all creatures ; - 

Lord of mankind : 

The Father and the Creator ; 

Who the sun's light 

Giveth from the heavens ; 

The moon, and this 

Of the greater stars. 

He made 

Men on the earth ; 

And united 

The soul to the body. 

At the first beginning 



* This agrees in substance with the prose ; see Praxis, Ext. 18. 
p. 299. 
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pole unbep polcnum. 
em n ae)>ele jepceop. 
aejhpilcne mon :• 

fcpy je Jxmne seppe. 
opep o]>pe men. 
opepmobijen. 
buton' anbpeopce. 
nu je unae)>elne. 
aenij ne meta]>:* 
Upy je eop pop aefelum. 
up ahebben nut- 
On Jjaem m6be b\\>. 
monna jehpilcum, 
fc )Sa piht ae]?elo. 
$e ic J>e pecce ^mb 
nalep on J>aem plaepice. 
polb bueribpa:« 
Ac nu aejhpilc mon. 
$e mib ealte bij>. 
hip unjeapum. 
unbep-}>iebeb. 
he poplast aepept. 
lipep ppumpceapt. 
anb hip ajene. 
ae}>elo ppa pelpe. 
anb eac J>one Faebep. 
J>e hine aet ppuman je- 
pop)>aem hine. [pceop. 
anae)?ela]>. 
aelmihtij Hob. 
$aet he unaej>ele. 
d popJ> ]>anan p^pj>. 
on peopulbe. 
to pulbpe ne cymj>:« 

Alfr.BoeL p. 171 & 172. 



{Ext. $4. 

The folk under the skies 
He made equally noble 
Every sort of men. 

Why then do ye ever 

Over other men 

Thus arrogate 

Without cause ? 

Now you do not find 

Any not noble. 

Why do ye for nobility . 

Now exalt yourselves ? 

In the mind 

Of every man r *'! 

Is the true nobility [of; 

That I have spoken to thee 

Not in the flesh 

Of the inhabitants of earth. 

But yet every man 

That is by all 

His vices 

Brought into subjection, 

First abandons 

His origin of life, 

And his own 

Nobility from himself ; 

And also the Father 

Who him at the beginning 

Therefore him [made. 

The almighty God 

Will unnoble ; 

That he noble nd more 

Thenceforth might be 

In the world, 

Nor come to glory. 



Est. 25.} Alfred's boethius. 
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25. An Exhortation to seek for Felicity by Communion 
with Uod*. 



Pel la monna beapn* 
geonb mibban jeapb. ' 
ppidpa aejhpilc. 
punbie to J>aem. 
ecum gobe. 
^e pe ymb pppeca)*. 
anb to jjaem sepaeljmm. 
$Se pe recgaj) ymb. 
8e J?e portne nu pe* 
heajipe jehepteb. 
mib Juppep maepan. 
mibban geapbep. 
Unnyttpe lupe. 
p ecs him ept hpaej?e. 
pulne ppiobom. 
ftaet he pop]) came. 
to J?aem gepseljmm. 
paula paebep. 
popJ?aem ■)> lp pio an pept* 
eallpa geppihca. 
hyhthcii hy]?. 
heaum ceolumL 
mobep uppep. 
mepe pmylfca pic. 
^set lp pio an h^J>. 
^e aeppe bij>. 
aeptep J?am ^Jnitri. 
ujia geppmcd. 
yjrta gehpelcpe. 
ealnij pm^lte. 
35aet lp pio ppij?ptop. 
anb po ppopop an. 
eallpa ypminja. 



O children of men* 

Over the world ! 

Every one of the free ! 

Try for that 

Eternal good 

That we have spoken of, 

And for those riches 

That we have mentioned < 

He that then now is 

Narrowly bound 

With the 

Useless love 

Of this large world, 

Let him seek speedily 

Full freedom; 

That he may advance 

To the riches 

Of the soul's wisdom. 

Because this is the only rest 

Of all labours; 

A desirable port 

To high ships ; 

Of our mind 

The great and mild abode : 

This is the only port. - 

That will last for ever ; 

After the waves 

Of our troubles, 

Of every storm, 

Always mild. 

This is the place of peace, 

And the only comforter 

Of all distresses, 



* This is founded on the prose contained in the Praxis, extract 20. 

Y 
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praxis; 



[Ext. 23. 



aeptep Jnppum. 

peopulb jeppincum. 

&«t lp pynpum ptop. 

aeptep }>ippum ypmjuim. 

to ajanne. 

Ac ic jeopne pat. 

SSaet te jylben ma^rn. 

p^loppen pine. 

ptan peajio gumma. 

nan nubbengeaphep peja. 

mobep eajan. 

aeppe ne ontyhtaj) auht. 

ne jebetaj>. 

hiopa p ceappneppe. 

to J)aepe pceapunga.. 

poJ>pa 3praeljia> 

ac hi ppipop jet. 

monna jehpelcep. 

mobep eajan. 

ablenba]> on bpeoptum. 

$onne hi hi. 

bepphtpan jebon. 

Fopj>aem aejhpik Jnnj. 

$e on Jnp anbpeapban. 

lipe licaj?. . 

laenu pmbon. 

eop)>lieu Jjuij 

£ pleonbu. 

ac f lp punbophc. 

phte anb beophtnep. 

$>e puhta jehpaep. 

phte jebephtej?. 

anb aeptep J?aem. 

eailum palbe]>. 

Nele pe palbenb. 

$aet poppeop]>an j-cylen. 

paula uppe. 

ac he hi pelpapile. 



After this . > . 

World's troubles. 

This is the pleasant station 

After these miseries 

To possess. 

And I earnestly know 

That the gilded vessel, 

The silvery treasure, 

The stone fortress of gems, 

Or riches of the world 

To the mind's eye 

Can never bring any light; 

Cannot increase 

Its acuteness 

To the contemplation 

Of the truer riches ; 

But they rather yet 

The mind's eyes 

Of every one of men 

Blind in their breast, 

Than they them 

Make brighter. 

But all things 

That in this present 

Life so please, 

Are slender, . 

Earthly things, 

Ever fleeting. 

But wonderful is that 

Beauty and brightness, 

Which every creature 

With beauty illuminates, 

And after that. 

Governs all : 

This Governor will not 

That we should destroy 

Our souls, 

But he himself will them 



Ext. 26.] ON JETHVLSTXS'S VICTORY. 
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leoman onlihtan. 
lipef palbenb. 
trip )>onne haelej?a hpilc. 
hlutjium eajum. 
niobej- pnep 
maej aepjie option, 
hioponer leohtej". 
hlutjie beophto. 
SSonne pile he pecgan. 
SJaet \ aepe pinnan pie. 
beophfcnef Jnoptpo. 
beopna jehpylcum. 
to metanne. 
pij> $ micle ieoht. 
Erobep aelmihtrrjep 
SSaet: ij- japta jehpaem. 
ece butran enbe. 
eabejum paulutn:- 
Aljr.Boet.y. 181, 182. 



Enlighten with light ; 

The Ruler of life. 

If then qny man 

With the clear eyes 

Of his mind, 

May ever behold 

Of heaven's light 

The lucid brightness, 

Then he will say* 

That the sun's brightness . 

Will be darkness, 

If any man 

Should compare it 

With the superior light 

Of God Almighty. 

That wiH be to every spirit 

Eternal without end ; 

To happy souls. 



26» The Song on j^tkelstaris * Victory at Brunan* 

burk. 



fceji /FJ>elptan cyninj. 
eojila bjuhten. 
beojina beah-j^pa. 
anb hip bpoftoji eac. 
Gabmunb aej> elinj. 
ealboji lanjne typ. 
jeplohjon aet pecce. 
ppeopba ecgum. 
ymbe Bpunan-btiph. 



Here iEthelstan king, 
Of earls the lord, 
The shield-giver of the no- 
And his brother also, 
Edmund the Prince, 
The elder ! a lasting victory 
Won by slaughter in battle 
With the edges of swords 
Near Brunan-burh. 



* See Saxon, Chronicle in A.D. 938. and Hickes's Thesaurus, vol. i. 
p. 181 . for the metrical division of the Saxon ; and for a verbal trans- 
lation in Latin, see Hickes's preface, p. xiv. 

y2 
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Bopb-peal clupan. 

heopan heaSohnbe. 
hamopa lapan. 
apapan Gabpeapbep. • 
ppa him jeaeftele paep. 
ppom cneo-masjum. 
f hie «t: campe opt;, 
pi]? la}>pa gehpaene. 
lanb ealjobon. 
hopb *} hamap. 
ftettenb cpunjun. 
Sceotta leoba. 
anb pcip-plotan. 
paejep peollan. 
pelb b^nebe. 
pecjap hpate. 
py^an punne. 
up on mopjen tib. 
maepe tuncjol, 
glab opep jpunbap. 
Gobep conbel beopht. 
ecer Dpybtnep. 
oftS pio «J?ele jepceapt, 
pahto petle. 
paep laeg pecg maenij. 
gapum ajeteb. 
guma nop]?epna. 
opep pc^lb pcoten. 
ppilce Scitrtipc eac. 
pepij pijep paeb. 
Pept Seaxe pop]?, 
onblonjne baeg. 
eoppb c^ptum. 
on lapt lejbun. 
la$um ]>eobum. 
heopan hepe-plyman. 



praxis. [Ext. 26. 

The wall of shields they 
cleaved, [ners: 

They hewed the noble ban- 
The survivors of the family, 
The children of Edward, 
As to them it was natural 
From their ancestry, 
That they in the field often 
Against every enemy 
Their land should defend, 
Their treasures and homes, 
•^"^ursuing, they destroyed 
The Scottish people 
And the ship-fleet. 
The dead fell! 
The field resounded ! 
The warriors sweat ! 
After that the sun 
Rose in the morning hour, 
The greatest star ! 
Glad above the earth, 
God's candle bright ! 
The eternal Lord's ! 
Till the noble creature 
Hastened to her setting. . 
There lay soldiers many 
With darts struek down, 
Northern men, 
Over their shields shot. 
So were the Scotch ; 
Weary of ruddy battle. 
"" "llie West-Saxons then 
Throughout the day, 
With a chosen band, 
To the last pressed 
On the loathed people. 
They hewed the fugitives of 
the army, ' 



! 



Ext- 26.] ON iETHELSTAN's VICTORY. 
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hinban J>eaple 

mecum mylen pceappan. 

GOypce ne pftinbon. 

heopbep honb plegan. 

hseleja nanum j?apa. 

j>e mib Anlape, 

opep aepa geblonb. 

on hbep bourne. 

lanb jepohtrun. 

paege Co jepeohtc. • 

Fipe lejun 

on ftam camp-ptebe. 

cymnjaj- geonje. 

ppeopbum appepebe. 

ppeolce peopene eac. 

eoplap Anlapep . 

unpim hepijep. 

plotan anb Sceotta. 

Baep geplemeb peapS 

Nop^Smanna bpegu 

nybe jebaebeb. 

to hbep ptepne. 

litle pepebe. 

cpeab e neap on. 

plot cyninj. 

ut jepat on pealene plob. 

pebph genepebe. 

Spilce }>aep eac pe Fpoba. 

mib pleaitie com. 

on hip cyftfte nop?S. 

Conptantinup. 

hap faylbe pmj. 

hpeman ne ftoppte. 

msecan gemanan. 

he paep hip maeja pceapb. 



The behind ones, fiercely 
With swords sharpened at 

the mill. 
The Mercians did not refuse 
The hard hand-play 
With any of those men 
That, with Anlaf, 
Over the turbid sea, 
In the .bosom of the ship, 
Sought the land 
For deadly fight. . 
Five lay 

In that battle place, 
Young kings, 
By swords quieted ; 
So also seven, 

The earls of Anlaf, [my 
And innumerable of the ar» 
Of the fleet and the Scots. 
There was chased away 
The lord of the Northmen, 
Driven by necessity 
To the voice of the ship. 
With a small host, 
With the crew of his ship, 
The king of the fleet 
Departed out on the yellow 
His life preserved, [flood ; 
So there also the routed one, 
A fugitive, came 
To his northern country ; 
Constantinus : 
The hoarse din of Hilda 
He needed not to vociferate 
In the commerce of swords, 
He was bereft of his rela« 
tions ; 
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PRAXIS. 



[Ext. 26. 



ppeonba jep^lleb. 
On polc-ptebe* 
beplajen aet pecce. 
anb hip punu poplet 
on pael-ptole. 
punbum popjpunben. 
jeonj^e act jufte 
jylpan nefoppte. 
beopn blanben-peax. 
bilje plehtep. v 
ealb in pibba. 
ne Anlap $y ma. 
mib heopa hepe-lapum. 
hlehan ne Jjppptan. 
f hie beabu peopca. , 
betepan pupbon. 
on camp-ptebe. 
cumbelgehnabep '. 
japmittinje*. 
gumena jemotep. 
paepen jeppixlep. 
ftaep hie on pael pelba. 
priS Gabpeapbep. 
apopan plejoban. 
Depitan him J?a 
Nop}) men 
naejleb cneappum. 
bpeopij bapa $a lap. 
on bmnep mepe. 
opep beop paetep. 
Dipelin pecan, 
anb heopa lanb. 



Of his friends felted 
In the folk-place, . 
Slain in the battle : 
And his son was left 
On the place of slaughter 
With wounds beaten down. 
Young in the conflict, 
He would not boast, - 
The lad with flaxen hair, 
From the bill of death, 
Tho* old in wit. 
Nor more than Anlaf, 
With the residue of their ar- 
Had need to exult, [mies 
That they for works of battle 
Were better 
In the place of combat, 
In theprostration of banners, 
In the meeting of the arrows ; 
In the assembly of men, 
In the exchange of weapons, 
When they on the field of 
AgainstEdward's [slaughter 
Descendants played. . • 
Departed from them then • 
The Northmen, 
In nailed ships, 
The dreary relics of injuries, 
On the stormy sea, 
Over the deep water, 
Sought Dublin, 
And their land, 



1 Emnbeljehnabej-, from curobel 6r cumble, falling down, pliant, 
and xehuafrj or.gehnaejte, victory, &c. . 

* Ganmittin je, from jap, an arrow, dart, weapons, to., ana mittmg, 
a meeting. 



Ext. 26.] on jethelstan's victory. 
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aepipcmobe 8 . 
Spilce $a jebpo^Sep. 
begen set pamne. 
cyninj anb aej>elinj. 
cyftfte pohton. 
J?ept-Seaxna laob* 

•V l Z e T hp eaTme - 
laetan him behynban. 

hpaepn bjty**™ • 
prftipi paban. 
anb ftone p peaptan hpepn. 
hypneb neb ban. 
anb %5ane hapean paban. 
eapn septan, 
hpit aepep bpucan. 
jpsebijne juft-hapoc. 
anb f gpaegebeop. 
pulp on paealbe. 
Ne peapft psel mape 
on %\j eijlanbe. 
aepep jyta. 
polcep gep^lleb. 
bepopan 'Sippunu 
rpeopbep ecjiim. 
%Saep $e up pecgaft bee. 
ealbe u^pitan. 
p$S$an eaptan hibep. 
€njle anb Seaxe. 
up becomon. 
opep bpymum bpab. 
Bpytene pohton. 
plance pijpmiftap. 
J?eallep opepcomon. 
eoplap aphpate. 
eapb bejeatan. 
Sax, CAron. An. 938. 



Disgraced in mind. 
So the brothers 
Both together, . ... 
The king *ij11 Qie prince, 
Their country sought, 
The West-Saxon land. 
The screamers of war 
They left behind, 
The raven to enjoy, 
The dismal kite, 
And the black raven, 
With horned beak ; 
And the hoarse toad ; 
The eagle afterwards 
To feast bn the white flesh ; 
The greedy battle-hawk, 
And the gray beast, 
The wolf in the wold. 
Nor had there been a greater 
In this island [slaughter 
Ever yet 

Of people destroyed, 
Before this 

By the edges pf swords, 
(As the books tell us 
Of the old wise men) 
Since from the East hither 
The Angles and the Saxons 
Came up 

Over the broad waves, 
Sought the Britons, 
Illustrious smiths of war! 
Overcame the Welsh ; 
Earls excelling in honor 1 
And obtained the country. 



3 jEpijcmofce, from aepijx, disgrace; and mob, the mind. 
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PRAXIS. 



[Ext. 27. 



27. The Song* on Edgars Death. 



faep geenbobe. 
eopSan bpeamap . 
Cabjap Cnjla cyninj. 
ceap him oftep leoht. 

plitij anb pinpum. 
anb ftijr pace poplet. 
lyp $ap laene nemnaft. 
leoba beapn. 
men on molban. 
paene monaft jehpaep. 
in J>ippe ae)>el typp. 
]>a \e asp paepan. ' 
on pim-cpaepte. 
pihte jetojene. 
Juliup noma^. 
f pe onga jepat\ 
on ftbne eahratreoj^an baej 
Cabjap op lipe. 
beopna beah-jypa. 
Anb penj hip beapn. 
pyJ>J>an to cyne-pice. 
c^lb unpeaxen. , 
eopla ealbop. 
■ Jam paep Gabpeapb nam$. 
anb him typpaept haslet, 
tyn nihtum asp. 
op Bpytene gepat. 
bipcop pe joba. 
)mph jecynbne cpaept. 
J>ampaspCynepeapbnama 
Da paep on OOypce. 
on mine jeppaege. 



Here ended 
His earthly joys — 
Edgar, England's king; 
He chose for himself another 

light, 
Beautiful and pleasant ; 
And left this feeble life, 
Which the children of the 
The men on earth, [nations, 
Call so transitory, [where 
On that month which every 
In this country's soil 
They, that were before 
In the art of numbers 
Rightly instructed, 
Call July : 

In his youth departed 
On the eighteenth day, 
Edgar from life, [the nobles: 
The giver of the bracelets of 
Andhis son took 
Then to the kingdom ; 
A child not full grown ; 
The ruler of earls ; 
Edward was his name, 
An excelling hero. 
Ten nights before 
From Britain departed ^ 
The bishop so good 
In native mind, 
;. Cyneward was his name. 
Then was in Mercia, 
To my knowledge, 



* See Saxon Chronicle in A.D. 975, and Hickes's Thesaurus, vol. i. 
. 185. 



on Edgar's death. 



Ext. 27.] 

pibe anb pel hpaep. 
J?albenbep lop, 

apylleb on polban. 
peala peapft tobpepeb. 
gleappa Gobep fteopa. 
Daet paepgnopnunj micel 
%am *8e on bpeoptum. 
paej b y /pnenbe lupan. 
merobep on mobe. 
Da paep maepfta ppuma. 
to-pproe poppepen. 
pigopa palbenb. 
pobepa paebenb. 
J>a man hip piht to-bpaec 
Anb^a peapft eac abpaepeb 
beopmob haele'S. 
Oplac op eapbe. 
opep y^a jepealc. 
opep janotep bae*3. 
gamol-peax haeleft. 
pip anb popb pnotop. 
opep paetepa jeftpin^.. 
opep hpaelejr aeftel. 
hama bepeapob. 
Anb $a peapft aetypeb. 
uppe on pobepum. 
ptreoppa on ptaftole. 
J?one ptt$ peplv8e. 
haele'S hije jleape. 
hara^ pibe. 
cbmeta be naman. 
cjiaeptgleape men. 
pipe po^bopan. 
J?aey jeonb pep fteobe. 
J?albenbep ppacu. 
pi*>e ^eppaege. 
hunjop opep hpupan. 
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Wide and every where 
The praise of the supreme 

Governor 
Destroyed on the earth. 
Many were disturbed 
Of God's skilful servants. 
Then was much groaning 
To those that in their breasts 
Carried the burning love 
Of the Creator in their mind. 
Then was the source of mi- 
Wholly s despised ; [racles 
The governor of victory ; 
The lawgiver of the sky ; 
Then man broke his law. 
• And then was also driven 
The beloved man, 
Oslac, from the land, 
Over the rolling of the waves, 
Over the bath of the sea-fowl, 
The long-haired hero, 
Wise, and in words discreet, 
Over the roaring of waters, 
Over the whale's country; 
Of an home deprived. 
And then was shown 
Up in the sky 
A star in the firmament, 
Which the firm of spirit, 
The men of skilful mind, 
Call extensively 
A comet by name, 
Men skilled in art, 
Wise truth-tellers. 
There was over the nation 
The vengeance of the Su- 
Widely spread [preme ; 
Hunger over the mountains. 



330 praxis. [Ext. 27. 

Daet ept heopona. That again heaven's 

peapb jebette. Ruler removed ; 

bpejo enjla. The Lord of angels ! 

jeap ept blippe. He again gave bliss 

^ehpaem ejbuenbpa. To every inhabitant 

$uph eopban pej-tm:- By the earth's fertility. 
Sax. Chron. An. 975. 



THE END. 
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1 . AN INTRODUCTION TO LATIN CONSTRUING ; or, Easy 
and progressive Lessons for Reading, to be used by the Pupil as soon 
as the first Declension has been committed to memory : adapted to 
the most popular Grammars, but more particularly to that used in the 
College at Eton ; and designed to illustrate the inflection of the de- 
clinable Parts of Speech, the Rules for Gender, for the Preterperfect 
Tense, and of Syntax ; having the quantity of the words marked, and 
accompanied with questions. To which are added some plain Rules 
for Construing. 

In the first page of this little work the learner is shown the neces- 
sity of being acquainted with the various terminations of Latin Nouns, 
as the Romans expressed that relation of words by terminations, which 
we do by prepositions. This principle is illustrated through the whole 
of Etymology. 

As the Grammar is understood and becomes familiar, the Scholar 
is taught to use his Dictionary, first with Nouns, then Adjectives, 
Pronouns, &c. Thus he is gradually led to see the use of his Gram- 
mar and Dictionary. 

That a copia verborum might be acquired, with the knowledge of 
inflection/and the necessity of vocabularies superseded, as many radi- 
cal words as possible are contained in the examples : the extensive 
principle of the composition of words is also clearly but briefly treated. 

While every care has been taken to remove obstacles in this work, 
it is intended to call forth the latent energies of the mind, by leaving 
sufficient cause for the Pupil's own exertion. It has been a chief 
care to avoid confusion by multiplicity, and to teach one thing at a 
time ; but with such a repetition of what has been previously taught, 
as not to allow it to be forgotten. 

Also, Price 3*. 6d. 

2. LATIN CONSTRUING ; -or, Easy and progressive Lessons 
from Classical Authors, with Rules, for translating Latin into English, 
designed to teach the analysis of simple and compound sentences, 
and the method of construing Eutropius, Nepos, and the higher 
Classics, without the help of an English translation ; intended for the 
use of junior classes in Schools, and of those who have not had the 
advantage of regular instruction, for whom the quantity of those sylla- 
bles on which the pronunciation depends is marked : to which is added 
a full account of the Roman Calendar, with rules for reducing the 
English to the Roman time, and the Roman to the English. 

The Introduction is intended to teach the use of the Grammar 
and Dictionary ; but the Latin Construing, to show the nature of 
sentences, and the order in which the Latin words are to be translated 
into English. Boys frequently begin to construe without any pre- 
vious knowledge of sentences, or the difference in the arrangement of 
Latin and English words in a sentence ; it therefore often happens 
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that a boy who has learned Latin for some time, can scarcely con- 
strue the plainest sentence. He can most probably translate all the 
words separately, but can make nothing of them when taken toge- 
ther. This difficulty arises from the peculiar collocation of Latin words 
in a sentence. Though the arrangement must have been familiar to 
Roman children, it is so foreign to our idiom, that a boy is surrounded 
with insuperable obstacles. 

It is the object of the present work to remove these impediments. It 
is intended to point out to those who have a competent knowledge of 
Grammar, a general method of construing, before a Latin author is 
taken up. 

When the nature of a sentence has been explained, the pupil begins 
to construe the shortest simple sentences. He is gradually led forward 
to those enlarged by single words, till he comes to the most involved 
simple sentences. 

The pupil is then introduced to compound sentences, and taught 
that they are enlarged by clauses, as simple sentences are by words. 
• It is presumed that when a boy has gone through the Rules, and per- 
fectly understands them, he will be fully competent to enter upon Nepos, 
Pfuedrus, Casar, Ovid, &c. without the debilitating aid of translations, 
which appear to impede the strengthening the mind, by taking away 
cause foj: exertion. Difficulties should be removed, but not cause for 
exertion*. A boy who has gone through this little work has been ac- 
customed to analyse sentences taken from Afepox, Phadrus, &c. and 
will easily overcome any future obstacle. It is not said he will meet 
with no difficulty $ but it is affirmed that a diligent use of his Dictionary 
and Grammar, with the application of the Rules in this little manual, 
will soon enable a boy of moderate parts to construe bis lessons with 
judgment and precision. 

Both in the Construing and in the Introduction to it, such illus- 
trative examples are chosen as express some historical fact or moral 
sentiment : while, therefore, the teacher, in his arduous task of instruc- 
tion, will derive pleasure from meeting with some of the best sentiments 
of his old classical friends*, the pupil will be benefited by having many 
moral and useful truths deeply impressed on his mind, 

. The Author regrets to find many typographical, and some of his own 
errors in the preceding little works 3— a second and enlarged edition 
is however preparing, in which every possible care is taken to have 
them corrected. 
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